SPEAKING  OF  \W\ 


During  the  last  five  months  alone,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
memhers  of  its  staff  have  been  cited  time  and  time  again  for 
superior  craftsmanship.  HERE’S  THE  RECORD: 

Feh.  6,  Helen  Fleming  and  Edan  ^  right  were  cited  by  Northwest¬ 
ern  University’s  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  women’s  journalism  honorary 
society,  for  “consistently  fine  performance  in  journalism.’’  .  .  . 
Feh.  12,  the  News  was  given  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association’s 
first  award  for  tlie  best  typography  of  1950.  .  .  .  Feh.  22,  Robert 
Lewin  and  George  Thiem  were  presented  with  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  awards  for  articles  “exemplifying  a  spirited  free  press.’’  .  .  . 
March  1,  photographs  by  William  De  Luga,  Joseph  Mareno  and 
Russell  Daley  were  cited  in  the  8th  annual  “News  Pictures  of 
the  Year*’  competition,  jointly  sponsored  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  and  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

.  .  .  March  13,  Val  Lauder  won  three  of  the  15  first  prizes  in  the 
annual  writing  contest  of  the  Illinois  W'omen’s  Press  Association. 

.  .  .  March  15,  Keyes  Beech,  Morton  W.  Newman,  John  P.  Car¬ 
michael,  Alfred  E.  Prowitt  and  George  Peebles  were  named 
winners  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild’s  Page  One  awards.  .  .  . 
April  12,  Keyes  Beech  was  cited  for  his  foreign  correspondence 
and  Vaughn  Shoemaker  for  his  cartooning  hy  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  nation’s  largest  fraternity  of  newsmen.  .  .  .  April  28,  John  P 
Carmichael  received  the  National  Headliners  Club  award  for  his 
“consistently  outstanding  sports  columns.’’  .  .  .  May  7,  Keyes 
Beech  and  Fre<l  Sparks  were  named  winners  of  the  1950  Pulitzer 
Award  for  international  reporting.  .  .  .  May  17,  the  Daily  News 
received  an  aw  aril  from  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chi¬ 
cago  for  “distinguished  service  in  making  possible  the  first  Easter 
Sunrise  Service  in  Chicago  Stadium.”  .  .  .  May  21,  the  Daily 
News  was  cited  hy  the  W  illiam  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism 
for  excellence  in  public  relations  .  .  .  and  all  this  in  only  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year! 


Frtd  Sptrk* 


John  P.  CarmichMl 


Gtorpn  ThUM 


Gcnrt*  Pccbln* 


Joteph  Mprnno 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  and  Publisher 


BUILT  LIKE  A  BATTLESHIP...RUNS  SMOOTH  AS  A  WATCH 


Like  Battleships,  HI  SPEED’’  PRESSES,  of  Alloy  Steel 
SCOTT  PRESSES  are  construction,  are  the  ultimate  in  engi- 


built  to  withstand  the 
most  rugged  runs. 

Symmetry  of  design— 
Precision  machining — Dynamically  bal< 
anced  rotating  parts — provide  consis¬ 
tently  smooth,  trouble-free,  economical 
operation. 

Thoroughly  modem,  SCOTT  “EXTRA 


neering — substantial  as  Battleships,  yet 
run  with  the  precision  of  the  World’s 
Finest  Watch. 

Modernizing . . .  Expanding . . .  Planning 
a  New  Plant . . ,  Consult 
SCOTT  on  the  fastest, 
most  versatile  news- 
paper  press  equipment 
ever  developed. 


Buy  with  confidence .  • .  Buy  SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


E 


You  Get  the 

MOST 

When  You  Get  the 
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BUYING  POWER 

Continues  to  Increase  in 

SYRACU^N.Y. 


AGAIN  IN  1950  sales  results  prove  the  ever 

increasing  buying  power  of  this  great  market. 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING  POWER 


1949 

651  Million  Dollars 


1950 


696  Million  Dollars  —  Up  26% 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 


1949 

466  Million  Dollars 


1950 

586  Million  Dollars  —  Up  7% 

60%  of  Total  Retail  Sales  are  concentrated  In  Onon¬ 
daga  County — the  home  county  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

AT  THE  HUB  OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

Here  tire  two  solid  reasons  for  these  consistent  gains: 

•  Diversity  of  Syracuse  Industry,  reflected  In  over  400 
manufacturing  enterprises  maintaining  liigh  employ¬ 
ment. 

•  Central  New  York’s  prosperous  farm  production  total¬ 
ing  $88,401,000  (gross  farm  dollars). 

These  same  reasons  make  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  the  No.  1  Test 

Market  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 


SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  ..  .... 

pace  with  the  market — total  advertising  lineage  up  5%  in 
1950. 

Choose  The  Leading  Media  for  COMPLETE 
MARKET  COVERAGE  at  ONE  LOW  COST 


SYRACUSE 

CITY 


TRADING 

ZONE 


FAMIUES 

67.600 

175.600 


CIRCULATION 
DAILY  108.464 

SUNDAY  98,852 


DAILY 

SUNDAY 


62,818 

80,343 


AUHiSMBS 

HOCAL! 


Whether  you  are  launching  a  test 
campaign,  or  planning  expansion  of 
your  present  volume,  choose  Syracuse 
Newspapers  to  take  full  advantage  of 
your  sales  potential  in  this  proven 
market. 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening}  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday'}  (Sunday) 


CINIRAl  ADVfRTISINO  REPRISINTATIVIS 


MOIOHEY,  RERAN  A  SCNMITT 


lAJliat  Our  l^eaderd  .St 


Cline  Conveyor 

To  THE  Editor:  We  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  an  error  in 
the  May  12  issue  (page  66)  in  the 
write-up  on  the  new  South  Bend 
Tribune  plant. 

In  the  last  sentence  under  the 
paragraph  “Modern  Stereo  Equip¬ 
ment”,  you  state  that  “A  Lamson 
plate  conveyor  takes  the  finished 
plates  to  the  press  room  one  floor 
below”.  This  is  not  a  Lamson  con¬ 
veyor  but  is  a  conveyor  which 
was  designed  and  furnished  by  the 
Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

Cline  Electric  Mfo.  Co. 
W.  A.  Kailus 
Sales  Division 

'Bulldog  Edition' 

To  THE  Editor:  For  inclusion 
in  a  forthcoming  book  of  history 
we  need  an  original,  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  “Bulldog  Edi¬ 
tion”  as  applied  to  morning  pa¬ 
pers.  We  have  researched  library 
books  here,  have  found  a  number 
of  conflicting  explanations,  all 
reasonable.  Perhaps  your  oldtime 
readers  will  know  the  real  origin 
and  help  out. 

Russ  McFarland, 
Press  Gallery, 

U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Hasty  Headlines: 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening 

Bulletin:  “Korea  GI,  Home  for 
Burial,  says  things  ‘Pretty 
Tough.’  ” 

■ 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald:  “Police 
Told  To  Put  Pinch  On  Nudity.” 

■ 

Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press:  “Sparks  From  Ladies’  Pan- 
ties  Bring  Blasts.” 

■ 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub¬ 
lic:  “Truman  Eying  Mac’s  Hear¬ 
ing.” 

■ 

Woodstock  (Ill.)  Daily  Sentinel: 
“Talking  Parakeet  Capable  of  80 
Words;  Speaks.” 

■ 

Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record:  “Sick 
Girl  Has  Narrow  Fire-Escape.” 

■ 

Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution 
(head  over  Symphony  Orchestra 
campaign  story)  “Subscriptions 
For  Sympathy.” 


Explanation  of  Florida 
Racing  News  Bill 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  editorial 
in  June  2  issue  gives  me  credit 
for  sponsoring  a  bill  to  ban  news¬ 
papers  from  publishing  advance 
information  on  racing  news.  This 
bill  as  originally  drafted  and 
sponsored  by  me  provided  for  a 
ban  on  scratch  sheets,  wall  charts 
and  tip  sheets,  which  further  il¬ 
legal  gambing. 

It  was  amended  by  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives,  over  my 
opposition,  to  include  newspapers. 
However,  we  did  insert  a  separ¬ 
ability  clause  that  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  courts  to  have  deleted 
the  ban  on  newspapers  had  the 
same  been  found  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  abridgement  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

To  be  perfectly  fair,  however, 
there  are  cases  which  hold  that 
horse  racing  news  serving  gam¬ 
bling  purposes  may  be  prohibited 
by  law.  The  only  data  that  could 
have  been  banned  was  that  which 
had  “for  its  purpose  the  aiding  or 
furtherance  of  illegal  gambling.” 

It  was  doubtful  that  this  would 
have  affected  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  and  certain  that  it  would 
not  have  barred  any  newspaper 
from  circulation  in  Florida  after 
the  running  of  the  races  described. 

Richard  W.  Ervin, 
Attorney  General, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

(News  story  from  Tallahassee 
on  page  30  this  issue,  contains  the 
full  background  and  clarification 
of  Mr.  Ervin’s  role  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  legislation. — 
Ed.) 

Valuable  Reference 

To  THE  Editor:  I. have  been  a 
devoted  and  respectful  reader  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  years  and 
years,  and  have  used  it  continous- 
ly  in  legal  practice  and  teaching.  1 
may  add  that  in  this  work  I  am 
doing  for  the  ASNE — survey  of 
the  problem  of  access  to  public 
records — E&P  has  been  a  singu¬ 
larly  valuable  source  of  reference 
to  court  and  official  decisions 
which  were  never  reported  offi¬ 
cially  and  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost  in  the  passage  of  time. 

Harold  L.  Cross, 

Skowshegan,  Me. 

Thank-You  Note 

To  the  Editor:  We  Driscolls 
at  the  Courier  enjoyed  Jimmy 
Wolfe’s  article  about  my  father 
and  his  newspaper  career.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  the  publication  of  it.  My 
mother  was  especially  appreciative. 

James  M.  Driscoll 

Editor, 

Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier. 


Vol.  84.  No.  24.  June  0,  1961.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Saturday,  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  Editor  A 
Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second 
Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y.  Annual  subscription  $5  00 
in  U.  S.  A.;  $6.60  in  Canada;  $6.00  in  other  countries.  Copyright  1961  by  the 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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where  I  sit 
1^^^  Joe  Marsh 

Might  Say 

The  Birds  Got  Nettled  “ 

Had  dinner  at  the  Garden  Tavern 
with  Tik  Bradley  the  other  day,  and 
over  a  frosty  bottle  of  beer  I  found  out 
about  his  job  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

“Now  just  exactly  what  do  you 
do?”  I  asked  him.  “Shoot  birds  with 
a  cannon,”  he  calmly  replies. 

Seems  they  actually  do  use  a  cannon 
— to  shoot  out  a  net  over  a  flock  of 
birds  feeding  on  the  ground.  The  birds 
start  to  take  off  at  the  sound  of  the 
shot,  but  the  settling  net  brings  them 
back  to  earth.  Then  they're  banded 
around  the  leg  so  more  can  be  learned 
about  their  migratory  habits.  After¬ 
wards,  they're  let  loose— and  every¬ 
one's  happy. 

From  where  I  sit,  it  was  a  good 
example  of  how  when  you  learn  the 
real  facts  they’re  often  not  as  bad  as 
they  may  sound  at  first.  Like  with 
people.  Get  to  reaUy  know  your  neigh¬ 
bor  and  chances  are  you’U  be  more  tol¬ 
erant  of  his  preferences — even  though 
they’re  not  your  own.  Take  a  good 
look,  before  you  jump  to  conclusions. 


lAJliat  Our  l^eaderi  Sc 


Fort  Lauderdale  Editor  bird  and  animal  worlds  that  the 

Believes  Gull  Story  naturalists  can’t  explain  by  logic 

To  THE  Editor:  As  to  the  .u  .  u 

veracity  of  the  story  about  the  «  mate  to  "te  that  when 

sea  gulls  of  St.  Augustiue  starving  v‘S?Tfte“‘n"Their°  s^u's^ 

to  death  following  the  departure  *  ^ 

of  the  shrimp  fleet  to  other  waters.  self-reliance  can  blunted  the 
I  have  never  seen  pictures  of  nor  That  s 

the  dead  bodies  of  the  gulls  who  T  ^  ^  incident  to 

were  supposed  to  have  starved.  happen  to  people 

but.  nevertheless.  I  firmly  believe  circums  ances. 

there  is  some  basis  of  fact  to  the  f"^hmes  i^t  t^  far 

incident  removed  from  fact.  My  editorial 

It  first  came  to  my  attention  in  wfshased  on  what  I  presumed  to 

an  INS  story  writien  by  John  i 

Vollbrecht  from  St.  Augustine.  dispute  that  fact  from 

Following  publication  of  my  edi-  People  who  were  there  at  the  time 
torial  drawW  a  comparison  be-  and  who  should  know,  I  still  con- 
tween  the  fate  of  the  gulls  and  that  the  story  was  true. 

.u-  J-  w.  Gore 


people  caught  in  the  net  of  the 
welfare  state,  I  received  a  person¬ 
al  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Voll¬ 
brecht  who  confirmed  the  story 
and  told  me  he  was  delighted  to 
see  it  developed  into  such  a  con¬ 
vincing  editorial. 

The  St.  Augustine  Record,  edited 


Editor 

Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 


^ lien, , . 


50  Years  Ago — Canadian  Press 


:  by  Nina  Hawkins,  also  contacted  .  •  ,■  a.. 

..i.  .  .u  A-.  ■  1  Association  has  formally  coni- 

V  H  P’“i"ed  to  the  Government  that 

Never,  despite  the  very  wide  newsnrint  manufacturers  have  en- 

!  Shinto  a  combS  Tn- 

i  fo“'yr‘^:aS"made  V^EtS 

disclaimer  of  the  facts  presented.  f^om  Canadhan  pulp.  .  .  Objeci 

I M  V  UK  of  complaint  is  to  get  customs 

and  Mr.  ^Jllbrecht,  who  wrote  the  j^^^red  so  paper-makers  will 

original  INS  story  later  took  his  competition  from  the  United 

story  and  my  editorial  and  drew  England. 


up  a  pungent  ad  for  the  Barnett 
National  Bank  in  Jacksonville  en¬ 
titled  “The  Fable  of  the  Gullible 


From  The  Fourth  Estate. 

*  *  * 

30  Years  Ago — Resolution  of 


Copyright,  1951,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


!  Gull  .  Reaction  to  this  ad  was  w  the  Association  of  National  Ad- 
tremendous  that  the  bank  pub-  vertisers  calls  on  publishers  to  dis- 
hshed  a  special  bwklet  ent^ed  continue  paying  commissions  to 
The  Bank  Advertisement  That  advertising  agencies;  let  economic 

laws  determine  rates  for  space  and 
500  000  reprints  .  This  title  is  agency  service  that  will 

.u®  insure  a  fair  return  on  the  cap- 

thought  this  story  was  nothing  brains  and  enterprise  put  into 
more  than  a  fable,  but  I  feel  cer-  them. 

tain  that  if  the  story  was  untrue.  From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

it  would  not  have  been  used  in  * 

the  manner  it  was  by  a  prominent  jQ  Years  Ago — During  hearing 
bank  located  just  a  very  short  qj,  anti-monopoly  rules.  Senator 
distance  from  where  the  incident  Charles  W,  Tobey  of  New  Hamp- 
,  to^  place.  ,  „  shire  queried  FCC  Chairman 

j  The  shrimp  fleet  undoubtedly  James  W.  Fly  as  to  whether  “po- 
I  brought  thousands  of  gulls  to  St.  jjtical  favors”  were  extended  to  I 
j  Augustine  to  feed  on  the  shrimp  newspaper  publishers  in  the  ap- 
Doat  waste.  When  the  waste  dis-  plication  and  renewal  of  radio 
appeared  almost  overnight  it  is  station  licenses 
I  logical  to  believe  that  it  would  p^om  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  take  some  time  for  the  birds  to  ad-  « 

j  just  their  feeding  habits  to  an  en-  * 

tirely  new  situation  for  a  great  ^  J  "yj 

'  many  of  them.  It  is  also  logical  ^y^nci  /  fOW,,! 

I  to  believe  that  where  hundreds  This  Week  —  Commenting  on 
I  of  gulls  might  be  able  to  find  the  new  increase  in  the  price  of 
sufficient  food  around  the  St.  newsprint,  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  of 
Augustine  area  without  the  shrimp  New  York  said:  “American  pub- 
i  boats,  the  question  of  food  for  fishers  cannot  afford  to  take  this 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  gulls  unwarranted  action  lying  down.  I 
'  would  be  a  different  problem  espe-  hope  that  newspapers  will  alert 
'  daily  when  the  shrimp  fleet  left  the  entire  nation  to  these  opera- 
very  suddenly.  lions  of  the  Canadian  manufac- 

I  firmly  believe  that  some  gulls  turers  which  constitute  a  danger 
did  die,  and  while  the  naturalists  to  the  free  press.” 

^  "Ly  Sr'Jake  "pTce  VS  illllllllllllM 


flow..: 

This  Week  —  Commenting  on 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  COAL 


A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


SPECIAL  MINE  OPENED  AS  PROVING  GROUND  FOR  NEW  MINING  MACHINERY. 

A  prominent  inaiuifacturer  of  mining  machinery  soon  will  operate  a  mine  of  its  own  near 
Pittsburgh  as  part  of  a  new  research  center  devoted  to  the  development  and  testing  of 
mechanized  mining  equipment.  From  this  project  will  come  machines  that  will  mine 
coal  faster  and  more  economically— further  increasing  the  coal  industry’s  already  great 
productivity,  which  has  grown  30?  in  the  past  ten  years. 


BIG  TONNAGES  OF  U.S.  COAL  GOING  OVERSEAS. 

To  meet  the  fuel  deficits  in  Europe  and  other  overseas  lands.  .\merica’s  coal  industry  is 
exporting  coal  in  increasingly  greater  amounts.  Shipments  in  April  alone  amounted  to 
2,600,000  net  tons— more  than  the  entire  tonnage  shipped  in  1950!  The  total  overseas 
shipments  of  coal  and  coke  this  year  are  expected  to  exceed  28  million  net  tons.  U.  S. 
mines  are  now  producing  so  efficiently  that  they  can  supply  these  tonnages  for  export  and 
still  meet  all  the  demands  of  our  owii  country  and  Canada  for  coal  in  a  war  economy. 


STAINLESS  STEEL  CONVEYOR  TO  SPEED  CONTINUOUS  MINING. 

*  A  new  continuous  conveyor  may  well  be  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  in 
modem  mechanized  coal  mining.  Built  much  like  a  stainless  steel  tape-rule,  this  convevor 
unwinds  from  a  spool  and  can  extend  itself  several  hundred  feet.  It  has  been  designed  to 
work  along  with  the  new  continuous  mining  machines  and  make  possible  a  trulv  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  coal  from  underground  .seam  to  surface.  This  new  convevor  holds  promise 
of  a  still  further  increase  in  the  rate  of  production  in  fully  mechanized  underground 
mines. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION  REPORT  SHOWS  COAL  AS  FAVORED  FUEL. 

The  nation’s  elecU  ic  utilities  are  using  27?  more  coal  this  year  than  last.  So  says  a  recent 
Federal  Power  Commission  report— which  also  shows  that  the  utilities’  total  consumption 
of  all  fuels  is  up  15?.  More  and  more  coal  is  being  used  to  generate  the  nation’s  electric 
power.  Utility  men  have  found  that  coal  is  the  most  economical  fuel  and  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  dependable  in  supply. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  Itave  any  questions  about  coal  or  the  coal 
industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  n  ill  rcceiie  prompt  reply. 
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Sjje  jlork  Sinter 


Great  American  Newspaper  1851-1951 

Learned,  but  not  pedantic;  objective,  but  never  indifferent;  detailed 
and  painstaking,  but  not  dull;  powerful,  but  never  oppressive;  devoted 
to  truth,  but  not  intolerant;  forthright  in  politics,  but  rarely  partisan; 
world-wide  in  vision,  coverage  and  influence  but  always  American. 

Respected,  vigorous,  steadily  growing  in  usefulness;  clear-eyed  ob¬ 
server  of  social  progress;  advocate  of  alert  citizenship  and  conscience 
in  government. 

Old  enough  to  have  recorded  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce ;  youth¬ 
ful  enough  to  report  with  enterprise  and  clarity  the  arrival  of  the 
Atomic  Age. 

On  your  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  we,  veteran  New  York  news¬ 
paper  men,  salute  you  for  your  Century  of  Achievement.  May  you 
continue  for  generations  to  come  to  maintain  those  standards  which 
have  made  your  name  synonymous  with  accuracy,  objectivity  and 
character  in  the  newspaper  world. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  SILURIANS 

May  14,  1951 


Among  the  many  citations  and  commendations 
which  The  New  York  Times  is  receiving  this 
year  on  the  occasion  of  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary,  this  one  is  especially  gratifying.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  "a  great  American  newspaper'' 
by  a  distinguished  group  of  newspaper  men, 
the  Society  of  Silurians,  whose  members 
were  active  New  York  newspaper  men 
twenty-five  or  more  years  ago. 
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OPS  Parley  Seen  As  Move 
To  Cut  $10  Newsprint  Hike 


U.  S.  Mills  Asked  to  Determine  Price 
And  Publishers  Are  Called  by  DiSoUe 


An  effort  to  head  off  or  re¬ 
duce  the  proposed  $10-a-ton  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  newsprint, 
which  would  cost  the  newspaper 
business  of  the  United  States  up¬ 
wards  of  $50,000,000  a  year,  will 
be  made  Tuesday  under  the 
official  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

While  awaiting  response  to  his 
petition  to  the  Canadian  defense 
authorities  that  the  July  1  price 
rise  be  nullified,  Michael  V.  Di- 
Salle,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization,  has  summoned 
U.  S.  publishers  and  U.  S.  mill 
operators  to  his  office  June  12  to 
discuss  the  strategy. 

Mr.  DiSalle  said  he  would  meet 
in  the  morning  with  seven  manu¬ 
facturers  (their  names  were  with¬ 
held  pending  acceptance  of  the 
*  invitation)  and  in  the  afternoon 
with  24  publishers  who  comprise 
an  advisory  committee  to  OPS 
and  the  National  Production  Au¬ 
thority.  . 

U.  S.  Price  to  be  Figured 

“Newsprint  manufacturers,”  he 
said,  “will  be  asked  what  price 
action  they  contemplate,  if  any, 
under  the  manufacturers’  general 
ceiling  price  regulation,  CPI^  22, 


which  becomes  effective  July  2,  or 
before,  if  the  manufacturer  elects.” 

It  is  under  this  procedure  that 
some  action  might  be  taken  to 
establish  a  rockbottom  price  in¬ 
crease  justified  by  recent  costs  in 
the  industry.  On  the  basis  of  this 
price,  OPS  might  adopt  an  “of¬ 
ficial”  price  below  the  $116  (New 
York)  which  several  Canadian 
firms  have  announced  for  July  I. 
An  attempt  would  then  be  made 
to  get  the  Canadians  to  level  off, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  last 
increase  last  Fall  when  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co.  went  up  only 
$6  after  several  producers  noti¬ 
fied  customers  of  a  $10  hike. 

Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co., 
owned  largely  by  publishers,  has 
notified  its  customers  that  “pre¬ 
liminary  computation  under  the 
present  price  regulations  indicates 
clearly  that  because  of  increases 
in  cost  allowable  under  existing 
price  regulations  in  computing 
ceiling  prices,  Coosa  River  would 
be  permitted  to  increase  its  news¬ 
print  price.” 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co  , 
Ltd.,  of  Canada,  broke  the  ice 
on  the  price  situation  with  its  an¬ 
nouncement  on  June  1  that  it 


would  make  its  New  York  price 
$116. 

The  news  surprised  Washington 
and  disturbed  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  because  of  the  recent  under¬ 
standing  that  Canadian  officials 
would  first  notify  OPS  of  any 
contemplated  price  change.  In 
this  instance,  it  developed  that 
Mr.  DiSalle’s  office  had  received 
the  notification  less  than  24  hours 
before  the  formal  announcement 
was  made. 

Increases  similar  to  Abitibi’s 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Consolidated  Paper  Corp.,  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Sales  Co.,  and 
Montmorency  Paper  Co.,  U.  S. 
distributor  for  Anglo  -  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  and 
Anglo  -  Newfoundland  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  Ltd. 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  reported  to  be  “considering” 
a  price  increase;  so  was  Powell 
River  Co.,  whose  president,  Har¬ 
old  S.  Foley,  considered  $10  “a 
very  modest  advance.” 

Celler  Wants  Ceiling  Imposed 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  New 
York  Democrat  who  has  headed 
up  the  anti-monopoly  committee 
investigation  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry,  called  for  imposition  of 
a  ceiling  price  for  newsprint  sold 
in  this  country. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Publishers  *  Comment  on  Price  Increase 


Herewith  are  comments  on  the 
raise  in  price  of  newsprint,  from 
newspaper  executives,  in  response 
'  to  an  Editor  &  Publisher  in- 
quiry. 

Excuse  for  Controls 
E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune — The  $10  newsprint  price  in¬ 
crease  will  not  help  in  the  better 
understanding  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  publishers  which  has 
seemed  to  be  developing. 

The  serious  thing  about  it  is  not 
only  the  money  involved,  but  the 
danger  that  government  will  use 
it  as  an  excuse  to  establish  con¬ 
trols.  Government  controls  of 
I  either  price  or  consumption  always 
result  in  less  paper  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


One  Celler  Committee  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that: 

“One  factor  deterring  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  new  capital  has  been  the 
low  price  policies  uniformly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  members  of  the  industry 
at  the  behest  of  American  publish¬ 
ers  and  other  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees.” 

If  the  new  price  level  results  in 
investment  in  additional  newsprint 
production,  the  long  pull  result 
may  be  worth  the  cost. 

Amount  Unexpected 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News — Newsprint 
price  increase  was  not  unexpected 
but  the  size  of  it  was.  Assuming 
mill  costs  and  return  on  investment 
require  an  increase  of  $16  within 

for  June  9,  1951 


eight  months,  a  real  dilemma  is 
presented  mills  and  publishers. 
Publishers  cannot  absorb  this  in¬ 
crease  but  must  increase  their 
rates  for  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  and  in  many  cases  reduce 
reading  content  to  the  detriment 
of  quality.  These  steps  can  lead  to 
lower  circulation,  to  pricing  news¬ 
papers  out  of  the  advertising  mar¬ 
ket  in  competition  with^  other  me¬ 
dia,  and  might  well  lead  to  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  newsprint  to  the  mills’ 
detriment. 

For  More  Production 

Roy  a.  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star — Newspapers  never 
stand  still.  They  either  go  forward 
or  drop  back  in  the  long  pull.  While 
naturally  no  one  throws  his  hat  in 


Those  Invited 
To  Price  Parley 

Representatives  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  invited  to  the 
Washington  parley  on  news¬ 
print  pricing  Tuesday,  June  12, 
are: 


E.  M.  Anderson,  Brevard 
(N.  C.)  Times. 

G.  W.  Brown,  Oconomowoc 
■(Wis.)  Enterprise. 

Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  (vta.) 
Journal. 

Roy  D.  Moore,  Canton  (O.) 


Repository. 

Robert  B.  Choate,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  Traveler. 
Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer. 
John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  New  York  News. 
Philip  L.  Graham,  Washington 


Alfred  G.  Hill,  Chester  (Pa-) 
Times.  , 

Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  Was/i- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 
Charles  C.  Lane,  New  York 
Times. 

Charles  F.  McCAHaL,  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  News,  president  of 
American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 
rumiFS  E.  Moreau,  Orange 


Parker  Prouty,  A  mar  i  1 1  o 
(Tex.)  Globe-News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  .  /r-o  X 

Pat  H.  Rice,  Augusta  (Ga.) 

Chronicle. 

Gene  Robb,  Hearst  Newspa- 
pers.  ^ 

George  F.  Russell,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  News. 

Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  (111-) 
Sun-Times. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


the  air  over  any  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  costs  in  these  days  of 
unprecedented  taxes  and  neces¬ 
sarily  small  operational  margins, 
nevertheless,  1  am  far  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  getting  more  prodw- 
tion,  not  just  for  this  year  but  for 
the  next  five  or  10  years  to  come, 
than  I  am  over  any  immediate 
price  situation.  Newspapers  face 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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Newsprint  Parley 

_ continued  from  puj/e  7 

Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
Colorado  Democrat,  urged  OPS 
and  publishers  to  resist  the  price 
increase  “with  everything  we 
have." 

Even  in  Canada  there  were 
repercussions,  with  Quebec  Prem¬ 
ier  Duplessis  hinting  that  the 
Province  might  institute  its  own 
controls  to  protect  newspapers 
there.  The  price  to  Canadian 
customers  would  go  to  $122  a 
ton  when  the  10%  sales  tax  is 
added. 

Reminding  that  Quebec  pro¬ 
duces  51%  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  output  of  newsprint.  Premier 
Duplessis  declared:  “It  is  made 
out  of  our  timber  and  belongs  to 
the  people.  Newspapers  repre¬ 
sent  the  people  and  we  are  an 
essential  agent  of  freedom. 

“When  newsprint  companies  fix 
prices  they  should  remember  the 
vital  role  played  by  newspapers 
and  should  give  to  them  in  Ca¬ 
nada.  and  especially  in  Quebec, 
a  treatment  based  on  justice.” 

Ottawa  Won't  Intervene 

Production  Minister  C.  D. 
Howe  said  at  Qttawa  that  the 
Government  had  considered  all 
the  factors  involved  and  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  intervene  in  the  price 
boost.  Qn  Thursday  official  sour¬ 
ces  were  reported  as  believing  it 
very  unlikely”  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  go  along  with  Mr. 
DiSalle's  request. 

Mr.  DiSalle's  appeal  for  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  rise  was  directed  to 
R.  M.  Fowler,  as  chief  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  division  of  Canada’s  De¬ 
fense  authority.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion  specifically  to  the  fact  that 
newsprint  has  been  declared  “es¬ 
sential  material”  in  Canada. 

“This  problem."  Mr.  DiSalle 
wrote,  is  more  basic  than  this  par¬ 
ticular  increase  in  the  price  of 
newsprint.  Already  some  sources 
are  asking  why  we  should  control 
prices  on  our  exports  when  at  the 
same  time  we  are  faced  with  un- 
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limited  increases  on  our  imports.” 

The  Abitibi  action  obviously 
caught  Mr.  DiSalle  off  guard.  Qnly 
a  few  days  before  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  the  price  stabilizer  had 
assured  Senator  Ed  Johnson  of 
Colorado,  that  report  of  impend¬ 
ing  increase  in  Canadian  newsprint 
price  was  only  a  “rumor.”  That 
assurance,  he  said,  sprang  from  the 
guaranty  he  had  from  Fowler  that 
new  price  levels  would  not  be  fixed 
in  advance  of  consultation  with 
the  QPA  here.  There  hatl  been  no 
such  consultation. 

QPS  was  advised  of  the 
planned  increase  only  one  day  be¬ 
fore  it  was  officially  announced 
and,  executives  said,  the  offer  of 
consultation  was  not  renewed. 
That,  charged  Mr.  DiSalle.  was 
violative  of  the  basic  principle  of 
joint  defense  effort. 

Publishers  Condemn  Action 

A  symposium  of  comment  from 
U.  S.  newspaper  executives  dis¬ 
closed  the  almost  general  feeling 
that  newsprint  firms’  profits,  at 
recordbreaking  levels,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  dividends  do  not  warrant 
a  higher  price  at  present. 

While  some  publishers  conceded 
there  was  justification  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  less  than  $10 — possibly 
$6  —  many  condemned  the  Ca¬ 
nadians’  action  as  a  spur  to  infla¬ 
tion  and  a  threat  to  the  welfare 
of  both  the  newspaper  and  news¬ 
print  industries.  Running  through 
the  comment  {printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue)  was  the  thread  of 
hope  that  the  price  increase  would 
inspire  new  and  greater  efforts  to 
develop  an  American  newsprint 
industry. 

QPS  explained  the  ceiling  price 
regulation  as  it  affects  mills  with¬ 
in  the  U.  S.: 

“Newsprint  manufactured  and 
sold  in  the  United  States  has  been 
controlled  since  Jan.  2f>,  1951,  un¬ 
der  the  general  ceiling  price  reg¬ 
ulation,  GCPR,  which  is  being  su¬ 
perseded  for  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  by  CPR  22. 

“It  is  possible  American  manu¬ 
facturers  may  increase  their  prices 
under  CPR  22  formulas.  These 
permit  a  manufacturer  to  increase 
his  pre-Korea  price  by  his  material 
and  labor  cost  increases  since  that 
time  up  to  certain  cut-off  dates. 
These  are  March  15,  1951,  for 
labor  and  domestic  woodpulp, 
April  6  for  imported  woodpulp, 
and  Dec.  1,  1950,  for  other  ma¬ 
terials. 

“QPS  expects,  however,  that  any 
increase  which  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  allowed  under  CPR 
22  will  be  substantially  less  than 
the  increase  announced  by  the 
Canadian  concerns. 

“Both  Canadian  and  domestic 
manufacturers  put  a  6%  increase 
in  price  in  effect  in  Qctober,  1950, 
which  was  reflected  in  GCPR 
ceilings  on  American  newsprint. 
Whether  a  manufacturer’s  ceilings 
under  CPR  22  will  roll  forward 
or  backward  from  GCPR  prices 
depends  on  whether  his  allowable 
increase  in  costs  since  pre-Korea 
have  been  more  or  less  than  6%.” 


House  Committee  Completes  60%  Postage  Rate  Increase 

The  House  Post  Qffice  Committee  completed  action  on  the  postage 
rate  bill  Thursday  and  recommended  a  60%  boost  in  the  second 
class  rate,  to  be  made  effective  in  three  annual  increases  of  20% 
a  year.  This,  plqs  other  increases  recommended,  would  provide  an 
additional  $123,571,000  each  year. 

Acheson  Assumes  Editor  Role  *to  Smooth  Things  Over' 

State  Department  censorship  of  speeches — before  they  are  mimeo¬ 
graphed  for  the  press — now  is  the  rule.  Secretary  Dean  Acheson  has 
instructed  his  numerous  assistant  secretaries  to  submit  copy  to  him 
for  release  with  what  seems  like  a  logical  explanation:  “I  have  to 
smooth  things  over.” 

Simplified  Spelling  Introduced  to  Washington  Life 

The  iVashington  Times-Herald  blossomed  out  this  week 
with  simplified  spelling,  a  frank  expectation  that  brickbats 
will  be  thrown,  and  a  defense  that  Noah  Webster  had  blazed 
the  trail  and  the  dictionary  man  was  no  "numskull.”  The 
system  substitutes  “/”  for  "ph"  in  all  words  compounded 
with  the  syllable  soph  {sofomore),  but  not  in  one-syllable 
words  (cuff),  and  not  where  “ff"  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word 
compounded  of  two  other  words.  Samples  of  the  new  spell¬ 
ing:  advertisment,  bagatel,  buroiracy.  pedagog,  rime,  tho, 
and  tranquility  (which  hasn't  existed  in  the  editorial  offices 
since  teachers  and  parents  began  taking  their  pens  in  hand 
this  week.) 

Judge  Willing  to  Work  Out  Coverage  of  Juvenile  Court 

Under  newspaper  urging,  the  publicity  ban  imposed  by  Juvenile 
Court  Judge  Edith  H.  Cockrill  appeared  to  be  dissipating.  “We  be¬ 
lieve,”  she  said,  “the  press  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  working  out, 
with  the  court,  sound  methods  for  the  proper  handling  of  all  publicity 
with  results  which  will  be  mutually  beneficial.”  The  judge,  a  recent 
appointee,  contends  she  has  no  alternative  under  existing  law  but  to 
ban  examination  of  records,  suggested  Congress  change  the  law. 

Censor  Gets  a  Break  with  *Off-Record'  Session  All  Day 

Vice  Admiral  Arthur  Davis,  official  censor  for  the  MacArthur 
hearing  who  has  read  more  than  a  million  words  of  transcript  for 
security  purposes,  finally  got  a  break  in  the  demanding  schedule  he’s 
followed  since  hearings  began.  May  3.  The  committee  spent  a  whole 
day  in  off-the-record  discussion  whether  to  release  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  1949  report  on  Formosa,  finally  agreed  it  should  be  published. 
Commented  .Admiral  Davis:  “It  sure  made  my  job  easy — I  just  let 
it  loose.” 

Advertising  to  ‘Captive  Audience'  Invades  Personal  Rights 

Circuit  Court’s  decision  that  Capital  Transit  Co.  invades  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  by  broadcasting  commercials  in  street  cars  and  buses, 
is  on  its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  court 
wasn't  asked  to  stop  the  music,  so  it  paifed  on  the  commercials  only; 
said  trolley  and  bus  passengers  are  a  “captive  audience”  and  can’t 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  spoken  ads  any  more  than  they  could  be 
required  to  read  promotional  copy  or  leave  the  conveyance.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ben  Strouse  of  WWDC,  supplying  studio,  read  into  the  decision 
“an  implied  challenge  to  all  industries  supported  by  commercial  ad¬ 
vertising.”  The  station  will  join  the  transit  company  in  the  appeal. 

Jordan  Had  Premonition  He'd  Die  at  His  Desk 

PiijLiP  Jordan,  Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee's  press 
secretary  was  in  Washington  when  his  American  counter¬ 
part,  Charles  G.  Ross,  died  at  his  White  House  desk  and  the 
Britisher  commented:  “That's  the  way  /  expect  to  go."  Mr. 
Jordan  died  at  his  desk  in  London  Wednesday.  Like  Mr. 
Ross,  he  suffered  a  heart  attack. 

Personal  Jottings  from  Capitol  Hill 

.Arthur  H.  Motley  and  Frederick  Bowes,  Jr.,  have  been  appointed 
by  Commerce  Secretary  Charles  Sawyer  to  his  advertising  committee, 
to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  deaths  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Motley 
is  president  and  publisher  of  Parade,  and  Mr.  Bowes  is  director  of 
public  relations  and  advertising  of  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford. 

Capt.  Samuel  F.  Gray,  Coast  Guard  chief  of  public  information 
who  established  the  service’s  system  of  direct  dealing  with  newsmen 
in  reporting  marine  disasters  and  search  and  rescue  missions,  has 
been  transferred  from  Washington  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  will 
commanding  officer  of  the  Captain  of  Port  Qffice.  Successor  is  Captain 
Leon  H.  Morine,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  district  at  Cleve¬ 
land. 
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Reuters  Celebrates  Its  100th 
Anniversary,  London,  July  11 


World  Press  Leaders  To  Attend,  n: 

With  Kent  Cooper  Honored  “i 

By  Doris  Willens  X"“  ?a“; 

London  —  News  agency  execu-  Sir  Lloyd  Dumas,  chairman  of 
tives  from  around  the  world  will  the  Australian  Associated  Press  /p  p  p 
converge  on  London  in  July  to  and  representative  of  Australia 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  and  New  Zealand  on  the  Reuters 


Reuters.  board,  will  reply  to  the  toast. 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  director  Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee 


.nd  on7on  th-  Sr...?.;;  Gianfranco  Cobor  of  Radiocor 

and  New  Zealand  on  the  Reuters  *  ■  u  n  ..  t.  j  < 

board,  will  reply  to  the  toast.  .‘aly;  H  Baltsan,  head  of 

Prim.  Minict.r  Vi. - -  A.,1..  Israeli  News  Agency. 


of  the  Associated  Press,  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  fought  to  break  down 
the  agreements  by  which  Reuters 
once  controlled  the  greater  part 
of  the  world’s  news,  will  be  guest 
of  honor  at  the  centenary  banquet 
luly  11. 

Although  Mr.  Cooper’s  fight 
was  opposed  by  Reuters  as  it  was 
then  constituted,  it  eventually  led 
to  the  reorganization  of  Reuters 
into  a  stronger,  more  important 
agency. 

‘The  Elder  Statesman' 

Christopher  Chancellor,  general 
manager  of  Reuters,  told  E&P, 
“Kent  Cooper  is  the  elder  states¬ 
man  of  the  agency  heads.  He  is  a 
crusader  for  news  freedom;  a 
notable  international  figure  in  a 
world  of  international  news.  He 


will  reply  to  the  toast  to  the  Official  History  Published 

An  hour-long  show  by  the 
ir  •  ui  1  iU  TV.  British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 

Iknignts  Ot  the  Fress  33  regional  radio  features,  and 

London  —  Knighthood  was  two  television  programs  are  sched- 

bestowed  on  Christopher  Chan-  uled  for  centenary  week.  The  his- 

cellor,  general  manager  of  tory  of  Reuters  will  also  be  pub- 

Reuters,  in  the  King’s  Birthdav  **1.  »  “Reuters’ 

....  .  Century,  by  Graham  Storey,  a 

Honors  list  this  week.  Cambridge  don. 

Similarly  honored  was  Ger-  The  week’s  activities  for  Rcu- 
ald  Barry,  of  the  London  News  ters’  guests  include:  Monday,  July 
Chronicle,  who  conceived  and  cocktail  party  at  Grosvcnor 

organized  the  Festival  of  Bri-  House,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Chancellor 
....  ....  ....  hosts;  Tuesday,  visit  to  the  Fes- 

tam  during  which  the  Centen-  ,(^3,  Britain,  guests  to  be  re- 
nial  of  Reuters  will  be  observed.  ceived  by  Foreign  Siecretary  Herb- 

ert  Morrison;  Wednesday,  centen- 
guests,  which  Mr.  Chancellor  will  ary  banquet  at  Grosvenor  House, 
propose.  with  trustees  and  directors  of  Reu- 

Agency’s  Special  Guests  ters  as  hosts;  Thursday,  reception 


notable  international  figure  in  a  P^^Pose.  with  trustees  and  dir^tors  of  Reu- 

world  of  international  news.  He  Agency’s  Special  Guests  ters  as  hosU;  Thursday,  rweption 

played  a  vital  part  in  the  evolu-  During  the  week  July  9-16.  the  Warwick  House  by  tM  Vis- 
tion  of  the  modern  Reuters.  He  leading  overseas  customers,  clients  ‘^otint  and  Viscountess  Rother- 

had  a  tremendously  important  im-  and  friends  of  Reuters  will  be  ^cre;  Friday,  government 

pact  on  international  agencies,  guests  of  the  agency  in  London.  Ji?"’  Saturday,  garden  party  at  the 

^  .  X.4  ...  I  honr»Al!/\r  Viinrlai/  I  nHi/ 


est  ally.’’ 


H.  H.  J.  van  de  Pol.  head  of 


Mr.  Cooper  will  be  introduced  the  Netherlands  News  Agency; 
by  Lord  RothermereJ  a  Reuters  Lauritz  Ritzau,  head  of  the  Ritzau 


The  AP  is  our  closest  and  great-  They  include:  •. 

est  ally.’’  H.  H.  J.  van  de  Pol.  head  of  '*'•  ^  ^hve- 

Mr.  Cooper  will  be  introduced  the  Netherlands  News  Agency;  ^  guests, 

by  Lord  Rothermere:  a  Reuters  Lauritz  Ritzau,  head  of  the  Ritzau  The  agency  whose  founder  used 
director  and  chairman  of  the  News  Agency  of  Denmark;  Mme.  carrier  pigeons  to  cover  cable  gaps 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa-  Kreacich,  head  of  the  Yugoslav  will,  on  July  11,  release  a  flock  of 
tion,  who  was  himself  guest  of  News  Agency;  Daniel  Ryelandt,  pigeons  from  its  building.  Owner 
honor  at  the  AP  centenary.  Mr.  head  of  the  Belgian  News  Agency;  of  the  pigeon  that  first  returns  to 
Cooper  will  propose  the  toast  to  Dr.  Siegfried  Frey,  head  of  the  its  home  will  be  awarded  a  silver 
Reuters.  Swiss  News  Agency.  cup.  The  pigeon  race  will  be  an 

Birger  Knudsen.  head  of  the  annual  event.  Mr.  Chancellor  said. 


Norwegian  News  Agency:  Dr.  E. 
A.  Berg,  head  of  the  Finnish  News 


Baron  Julius  de  Reuter,  founder 
of  Reuters. 

dined  further.  Reorganization  in 
1941  saved  it  from  threats  of  na¬ 
tionalization. 

On  Secure  Footing 

The  entry  into  its  membership 
of  the  British  national  newspapers, 
the  Australian  Associated  Press, 
New  Zealand  Press  Association, 
and  the  Indian  newspapers  has  put 
the  agency  on  a  secure  footing. 

“No  effort  shall  be  spared  to 
expand,  develop,  and  adapt  the 
business  of  Reuters  in  order  to 
maintain  in  every  event  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  leading  world  news 
agency.”  So  reads  the  agency’s 
trust  deed. 

Nor  has  any  effort  been  spared. 
In  1943  Reuters  broke  into  the 
American  market  with  a  contract 
with  the  New  York  Times.  It  has 
since  added  40  newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio  clients  on  an  exclusive  re¬ 
gional  basis. 

Since  its  reorganization  Reuters 
claims  to  have  trebled  the  number 
of  its  correspondents,  its  revenue, 
and  its  expenditures  for  collecting 
and  distributing  news.  Its  opera¬ 
tion  covers  a  wider  spread  of 
countries  than  any  other  world 
news  agency. 

Julius  Reuter’s  first  venture  into 
[Continued  on  page  75) 


Struggle  and  Expansion 

The  story  of  Reuters  is  one  of 


Agency;  Col.  Olof  Sundell,  head  struggle,  unparalleled  success,  de- 
of  the  Swedish  News  .Agency;  R.  dine,  near-failure,  and  in  the  past 
N.  Horne,  general  manager.  South  |o  years  an  energetic  expansion 
African  Press  Association;  Marcel  regained  for  the  agency 

Fischer,  head  of  the  Cosmogra-  respect  of  the  world, 
phique  News  Agency,  Switzerland:  jp  it^  ea^y  days  Reuters  slashed 

Dr.  Herbert  Schwoerbel,  head  of  jin^e  lags  of  months  into  days  and 
the  German  Economic  News  Serv-  ^ven  hours.  Governments  made 


mi 


ice  “VWD.” 


announcements  on  the  basis  of  the 


Kamel  Mrowa,  proprietor  and  agency’s  dispatches.  If  a  new  tele¬ 
editor,  A I  Hayat,  Bierut;  Fritz  graphic  or  cable  line  could  speed 
Saenger,  chief  editor  of  the  Ger-  delivery,  Julius  Reuter  built  it 
man  News  Agency  (D.P.A.);  himself. 

Gillis  Purcell,  general  manager  of  The  agency  that  had  offered  a 
Canadian  Press;  A.  S.  Bharatan,  14-day  free  trial  period  to  break 
general  manager  of  the  Press  Trust  into  the  British  press  soon  was 
of  India;  Malik  Tajuddin,  manag-  in  a  position  to  carve  up  the  dis¬ 
ing  trustee  of  the  Pakistan  News  tribution  of  world  news  by  alio- 


Agency. 


cation  of  areas — and  get  the  larg- 


Ray  Mason,  manager  of  the  est  share. 

Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service;  But  in  1934  the  agreements 
J.  M.  Hardcastle,  director  of  the  were  broken,  largely  through  the 

New  Zealand  Press  Association;  fight  by  Kent  Cooper  and  the 

Christopher  Bitsides,  head  of  the  As.sociated  Press.  Reuter  influ- 
Christopher  J.  Chancellor,  general  Greek  News  Agency;  Dr.  Hugo  ence.  on  the  downgrade  since  the 

manager  of  Reuters.  Stenzel,  president  of  the  German  death  of  its  founder  in  1899,  de- 
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Walton  A.  Cole,  editor  of  Reuters. 


Unions  Pos6  Diff  Grinev  ciemO'Rour^^  | 

^***^“"^  *  *1^***^****^  raised  during  the  stabilization  pe-  T:*1^ 

Slant  on  Wage  Control  aeveicmd 

•D  T _  T  n  Ai  publishing  industries.  Because  the 

By  James  J.  Butler  ownership  characteristics  of  daily  Cleveland  -  Clem  O  Rourke, 

newspapers  exempt  them  from  the  veteran  cyculat.on  manager  of  the 
Washington  —  Editorial  and  history  of  the  controls  act  includes  public  report  requirements  of  other  Cleveland  Press,  is  being  moved 
mechanical  departments  of  news-  proofs  that  freedom  from  wage  segments  of  American  industry,  “P  position,  cir- 

papers — the  former  represented  ceilings  is  not  implied  by  absence  apj  because  publishers  have  balked  culation  director, 

by  American  Newspaper  Guild,  of  price  ceilings,  but  Mr.  Taylor  at  disclosing  details  of  their  fin-  O’Rourke,  who  has  been 

and  the  latter  by  International  argued:  ancial  status,  figures  on  the  exact  Scripps-Howard  paper 

Typographical  Union — argued  at  “It  is  important  to  note  that  the  increase  in  profits  of  the  industry  here  since  1929,  recently  won  ac- 

length  before  a  special  panel  of  printed  product  is  not  ‘a  substan-  are  not  available.”  claim  of  the  S-H  organization  for 

the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  this  tial  part  of  all  sales  at  retail  and  xhe  guild  witness  charged  that  Putting  the  Press  over  the  300,000- 
week  that,  prices  in  the  publishing  materially  affecting  the  cost  of  the  newspaper  business  took  full  Home  delivery  is  his  forte, 

industry  having  been  freed  from  living’  as  provided  by  Section  402  advantage  of  its  wartime  right  to  y®?*"  hir.  O  Rourke  was 

ceilings,  wages  likewise  should  (b)  (4)  requiring  the  President  to  increase  its  prices:  circulation  honored  with  election  to  life  mem- 

rise  as  much  as  economic  condi-  stabilize  wages.  Further  ‘staibili-  rates  went  up  20%  on  the  single  hership  in  the  International  Cir- 

tions  permit.  zation  of  wages’  cannot  be  inter-  copy  rate  and  there  were  “sub-  culation  Managers’  Association. 

Almost  simultaneously,  Presi-  preted  to  mean  ‘limitation’  of  stantial  hikes”  in  the  home  deliv-  " 

dent  William  L.  Green  of  the  amount  earned  because  under  any  ery  rates,  he  related;  advertising  Walker  tO  Move 
American  Federation  of  Labor  stabilization  program  extra  work  linage  rose  14.8%  in  spite  of  pa-  •n  r'lc,v«slrTnH  Prpews 
told  the  House  Banking  Commit-  over  and  above  an  ordinary  work-  per  rationing;  circulation  went  up  v^ieveianu  ritfbb 

tee  that  ceilings  should  be  placed  week  has  always  added  to  a  work-  ii.6%;  advertising  revenue  in-  Knoxville,  Tenn.  —  J.  Ernest 
over  newspaper  prices.  er’s  income.  It  is  our  position  that  creased  15.5%;  circulation  rev-  Walker,  News-Sentinel  circulation 

The  head  of  AFL  (parent  body  no  such  exceptional  circumstances  enues  went  up  27.3%.  manager,  is  leaving  here  next 

of  ITU)  contended  that  industries  exist  in  the  printing  and  publish-  Called  ‘Lopsided’  Setup  month  to  become  circulation  man- 

exempted  from  price  ceiling  are  ing  industry  to  justify  the  imposi-  “Significantly”  said  Mr  Novak  ^8®’’  Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

individually  of  little  economic  im-  tion  of  wage  controls.”  “total  expenses  including  salaries’  Scripps-Howard  news- 

portance  but  in  the  aggregate  ac-  Ralph  B.  Novak,  ANG  secrc-  ’  riod  only  rose  Papers. 

count  for  15%  of  the  consumer’s  tary-treasurer,  keynoted  the  posi-  149%  jj,e  owrall  picture  was  News-Sentinel  Business  Manager 
dollar  Newspaper  prices,  he  said,  tion  of  the  guild  wkh  the  chal-  one  of  newspaper  publishers  manu-  G.  Chambers  has  announced 
take  1.5  cents  of  that  dollar.  lenging  statement:  There  cannot  fa,,tiirino  rnnip«  of  thpir  na-  promotion  of  Don  Cameron, 


By  James  J.  Butler 


Clem  O'Rourke 
Gets  New  Title 
In  Cleveland 

Cleveland  —  Clem  O’Rourke, 


dollar  Newspaper  prices,  he  said,  tion  of  the  guild  wkh  the  chal-  one  of  newspaper  publishers  manu^ 
take  1.5  cents  of  that  dollar.  lenging  statement:  There  cannot  facturing  more  copies  of  their  pa 

In  ‘Preferred  Position^  -be  equality  of  sacrifice  in  the  news-  ^rc  with  sreater  advertising  con* 


In  ‘Preferred  Position’  be  equality  of  sacrifice  in  the  news  -  greater  advertising  con-  manager  to  suc- 

Larry  Taylor,  ITU  research  di-  industry  if  the  wages  are  significant  increase  In  ^  J 

rector,  presented  the  case  for  the  P"“^  profits  are  them  at  a  n  I  JoJn'trv  dr 

prinK,,’  union.  He  traced  the  hh-  substantially  higher  price  than  be-  ,,,  ™  .T.S. 


tory  of  controls  in  World  War  II,  Coi^^q^en  ly  the  American  News-  the  war.  The  completely  lop-  i It  ^ 

describing  the  increase  In  sub-  asks  for  elimination  wartime  stabilization  setup  ,  ^  .  j  cunprvisinn  of  the 

scription  and  advertising  rates  ^hich  wages  were  in  effect  O^ord* Johnson^^a 

while,  he  contended,  wages  and  '"“‘i  frozen  and  prices  completely  un-  coach  wuT  beco^^ 

salaries  remained  almost  static.  panel  to  Prevent  recurrence  of  controlled,  this  worked  doubly  to  ^ 

And  he  charged  that  the  stabiliza-  ‘he  situation  he  de^ribed  as  re-  ^he  benefit  of  the  publishers.”  orculator. 


tion  act  has  given  the  newspaper  from  World  War  II  freeze  Returning  to  the  issue  before  .  "  t  • 

publishing  industry  a  preferred  po-  ^  wages  with  no  ceiling  on  the  ^he  panel,  the  witness  said:  Dar  SuHS  tO  JoUl 

sition  by  linking  it  with  other  lines  '  economic  SSbeket  concert  with  Scripps-Howard  Papers 

of  busmess  which,  like  public  util-  jP  ^  chlreed  that  Jib  realizes  the  need  for  Denver,  Colo.— Dar  M.  Sims, 

ities,  have  their  rates  controlled  ...  •  ‘  ax  cnargeu  inai  puu  effective  and  fair  stabilization  to  oircnlatinn  director  for  the  Denver 


Hies,  nave  tneir  rates  controlled  driven  wh-.t  and  tair  stabilization  10  circulation  director  for  the  Denver 

under  local  laws.  '  opposition  had  driven  what  ^.j^^ek  the  inflationary  spiral.  But  five  vears  has  resigned 

Mr.  Taylor  agreed  the  printing  originally  intended  to  be  an  emphatically  disagree  that  wage  to  join  Scripps-Howard  Newspa- 

and  publishing  industry  is  one  dif-  cdkorial  society  into  a  labor  union  ^^„troh  in  our  industry  will  in  pers  h7  wkl  eX  cirS^^^^^ 
ficult  to  control  because  it  is  a  “  ^'"i^lcly  into  an  indus-  ^  effective  stabilization,  work  for  those  newspapers  in  the 

service  trade  with  many  factors  of  ^nal  .uni^  covering  all  non-me-  ^  i„  j^e  newspaper  JasT /hor^y 

an  unusual  nature,  but,  he  argued  chanical  departments.  He  described  publishing  industry  will  not  Sims  is  a  veteran  of  28 

“it  is  not  understandable  how  any  negotiations  ^^^^ilize  prices  in  that  industry,  ve^s  of  newspaper  cffculation 

contribution  can  be  made  to  the  up  to  1942  when,  he  said,  con  rols  the  publishers  are  free  to  He  waTwito  the 

stabilization  program  through  the  ’^a'ted  further  progress,  contract  products  Oregonian  for  23  years  and  was 

frpc7in<T  of  the  tuQiTec  minimumS  as  well  as  actual  sala-  ,„iil  ^regumun  lui  aiiu 

freezing  ot  the  wages  paid  work-  .  imdemiafe  to  services  at  will.  country  and  suburban  manager 

ers  of  that  industry.”  generally  \vere  inadequate  to  object  to  a  policy  which,  before  joining  the  Post 

■The  Uck  of  iustihealion  in  JXre  Z  no  nnifo™  once  again,  would  have  the  work-  A "u^I^Iof  to  Mr  Sim,  on  the 

Clamping  a  wage  freeze  on  em-  ™  ers  in  our  industry  assume  all  the  Post  has  not  yet  been  named, 

ployes,  he  asserted,  “is  unjust,  ’Uter  newspaper  yela  hardships  and  inequities  of  stabili-  ■ 

discriminatory  and  foreign  to  the  contracts  were  still  in  nation,  while  industry  profits  'lt^— Patiroe 

principle  of  ‘equality  of  burden  development  stage,  and  the  ^lount.  The  publishers  demon-  Menu^SOn  Ii©t  S  ^ 

and  sacrifice.’  The  pernicious  in-  represented  a  during  the  war  that  they  FfOin  OolumbuS  OitlZGIl 

equity  which  resulted  from  just  Patchwork  or  varied  and  unrelated  would  take  full  advantage  of  their  Columbus,  O. — Ralph  D.  Hen- 
such  a  discriminatory  regulation  "'^8®  conditions.  ^  exemption  from  price  control,  and  derson,  president  and  business 

during  the  1941-1945  period  is  a  Lack  of  Wage  Uniformity  they  have  given  every  indication  manager  of  the  Columbus  Citizen 
matter  of  record.”  The  witness  lamented  that  vary-  they  will  do  so  again.  Even  now  since  1936,  retired  June  8.  He 

The  ITU  witness  described  the  ing  bargaining  strength  of  indi-  Editor  &  Publisher  every  week  had  been  with  the  Scripps-How- 
collective  bargaining  and  contract  vidual  guild  units  has  created  lack  reports  new  increases  in  circulation  ard  organization  28  years, 
system  of  local  units  within  ITU  of  uniformity  in  contract  minimum  and  advertising  rates.”  Mark  Ferree,  general  business 

in  an  effort  to  show  that  chapters  rates  and,  during  World  War  II,  Freedom  of  the  press,  the  wit-  manager  of  S-H  Newspapers,  an- 
must  be  free  to  negotiate  without  he  said,  there  was  difficulty  in  win-  ness  submitted,  does  not  depend  nounced  the  promotion  of  S.  J. 
the  strictures  of  ceilings.  Argu-  ning  the  full  15%  increase  allow-  primarily  on  the  ability  of  the  Dilenschneider,  Citizen  advertis- 

ment  was  made  that  all  members  able  under  the  Little  Steel  For-  publishers  to  raise  their  ad  and  ing  director  for  the  last  year,  to 

of  ITU  possess  comparable  skill,  mula.  And  Mr.  Novak  dropped  circulation  rates;  nor  do  wage  con-  business  manager.  He  has  been 
yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this  as  a  possible  hint  of  future  trols  in  the  newspaper  industry  associated  with  Scripps-Howard  14 

contract  variances  amounting  to  demands:  “The  guild  has  found  it  serve  the  policy  of  the  Defense  years,  having  been  previously 

40  to  50  cents  an  hour.  virtually  impossible  to  gain  access  Production  Act,  and  they  should  with  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Led- 

He  conceded  that  the  legislative  to  detailed  payroll  information,  be  dropped,  he  suggested.  ger  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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ANPA  Parley 
For  Craftsmen 
Opens  Monday 

Long  an  active  participant  in 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conferences, 
Les  Griner  moves  to  the  center 
of  the  stage  this  year.  He’s  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Mechanical  Commit¬ 
tee  and  as  such  the  presiding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  23rd  annual  confer¬ 
ence. 

Sessions  get  under  way  Monday, 
June  II,  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel  and  Mr.  Griner,  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  mechanical 
staff,  will  deliver  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress  after  the  group  is  welcomed 
to  Chicago  by  Basil  L.  Walters, 
executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Industrial  Relations 

An  innovation  in  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  annual  report  of 
Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  manager  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment.  Then,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Shields  Johnson  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News  and  John  W.  Park  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  program  will 
get  into  the  subject  of  industrial 
relations. 

The  keynote  talk  will  be  given 
by  Eugene  Pulliam,  president  of 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News, 
whose  paper  is  titled:  “Modern 
Industrial  Relations  As  Applied  to 
Newspapers.” 

Other  speakers  in  this  field  will 
be:  Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago;  Robert  H.  Spahn, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times;  Charles  LeBlanc, 
Research  Institute  of  America,  and 
Lenox  Lohr,  Illinois  pirector  of 
Civil  Defense. 

Chairman  at  the  afternoon  meet¬ 
ing  Monday  will  be  Edwin  H. 
Evers,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  J.  D.  Raridan, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers. 

Teietypesetter  Panel 

Mechanical  department  tech¬ 
niques  take  up  the  rest  of  the 
1  program  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
'  day.  Chairmen  for  the  Composing 
Room  session  Tuesday  morning 
will  be  Stephen  J.  Lambert,  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle;  Fred  Gross, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle; 
and  Bernard  F,  Garrity,  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

A.  E.  Rosene,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  will  discuss  com¬ 
posing  room  layout,  and  Harry 
{Continued  on  page  71) 

■ 

Skid  Row  Revived 

Chicago  —  Frederick  Bird  and 
William  Mooney,  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporters,  donned  dirty 
clothes  and  acquired  dirty  hands 
and  faces  to  cover  Skid  Row 
again.  The  two  reporters  had  pre¬ 
viously  told  the  inside  story  of 
West  Madison  Street  dives  two 
j  summers  ago.  They  found  much 
I  the  same  conditions  after  again 
I  living  as  derelicts  in  the  district. 


Intertype  Puts 
Speed  Machine 
On  Exhibition 


HIGH  SPEED  INTERTYPE  will  be  unveiled  next  week  for  delegates 
to  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in  Chicago.  The  new  machine 
will  be  demonstrated  in  Intertype’s  Chicago  office.  In  the  picture  is 
Walter  Severin,  Midwest  assistant  manager  of  Intertype  Corp. 


Award  Denies  3rd 
Week  of  Vacation 

A  local  arbitration  award  cov¬ 
ering  the  Dayton  (O.)  News  and 
Journal  Herald  and  the  Dayton 
Stereotypers’  Union  granted  a 
weekly  wage  increase  of  $4.38 
for  day  work,  but  turned  down 
union  demands  for  a  third  week’s 
vacation. 

Chairman  Harry  P.  Jeffrey  re¬ 
fused  to  provide  for  a  second  ap¬ 
prentice,  sought  by  the  publishers, 
on  the  grounds  that  local  union 
laws  permitted  only  one  appren¬ 
tice  and  the  parties  had  agreed 
non-arbitrability  of  those  laws. 

The  union  had  asked  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $9.81  a  week  for  day 
work,  but  had  subsequently  of¬ 
fered  to  settle  for  $5.  Publishers 
had  sought  to  maintain  an  exist¬ 
ing  “pattern”  of  $3. 

■ 

Librarians  to  Hear 
State  Dept.  Official 

Miss  Lillie  M.  Kleven,  Far  East 
Section,  Division  of  Libraries  and 
Institutes,  Department  of  State, 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  newspaper 
librarians  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June 
18-21. 

Miss  Kleven  will  address  the 
dinner  meeting  June  19.  Her  topic 
will  be:  “Are  We  Winning  the 
War  for  Men’s  Minds? — The  Role 
of  the  United  States  Information 
Centers  in  the  Far  East.” 

Other  highlights  of  the  program 
will  include  visits  to  the  libraries 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 


Voters  Reject  Officials 
Under  Daily's  Fire 

Los  Angeles  —  A  six-months 
campaign  against  conduct  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education 
by  the  Daily  News  paid  off  this 
week  when  the  two  board  mem¬ 
bers  running  for  re-election  were 
defeated  at  the  polls  nearly  two 
to  one. 

In  a  series  of  stories  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Reporter  Ernest 
Brashear  linked  board  members 
with  the  sale  of  insurance  for 
school  buses,  and  disclosed  ex¬ 
amples  of  asserted  maladminis¬ 
tration. 

The  News’  fight  against  the 
school  board  reached  a  climax 
two  weeks  before  the  election 
when  the  Grand  Jury  voted  an 
accusation  against  two  board 
members  on  the  insurance  matter 
and  a  child  was  killed  in  a  play¬ 
ground  fall. 

■ 

Arkansas  Gazette 
Guild  Strike  Ended 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  —  An  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter,  official  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  paper,  has  disclosed  the 
end  of  a  strike  against  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette  which  began  Dec.  17, 
1949  when  23  editorial  staffers 
walked  out. 

Circulation  department  employ¬ 
es  joined  the  strikers  two  days 
later. 

Effective  July  1,  the  ANG  has 
announced,  strike  benefits  to  the 
seven  Little  Rock  guildsmen  who 
are  left  will  be  discontinued,  ex¬ 
cept  for  cases  of  financial  hard¬ 
ship  which  will  be  subject  to 
review. 


The  new  High-Speed  Intertype, 
which  operates  from  a  Teletype- 
setter  unit  and  is  designed  to  give 
continuous  operation  at  maximum 
speed  without  interruption,  will  be 
on  display  at  the  Chicago  district 
office  of  Intertype  Corp.,  during 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  June  11-13. 

The  new  machine  will  be  in 
operation  at  S36  S.  Clark  St.,  in 
the  Intertype  Chicago  office  for 
the  benefit  of  visiting  newspaper 
mechanical  men.  Intertype  is  not 
making  any  public  claims  as  to  the 
exact  speed  of  the  new  machine 
other  than  to  point  out  that  high¬ 
speed  is  its  big  feature. 

The  new  Intertype  is  available 
with  from  one  to  four  magazines 
and  while  especially  designed  for 
Teietypesetter  operation,  it  can 
also  1^  operated  manually.  It  is 
also  possible  to  convert  any  late 
model  Intertype  machine  to  high¬ 
speed,  E&P  was  told. 

An  automatic  thermostatic  con¬ 
trol  blower  cools  the  molds.  The 
machine  is  available  with  either 
two  or  four  molds,  which  can  be 
alternated  to  dissipate  the  heat. 
The  machine  on  display  operates 
with  two  magazines  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  newspaper  com¬ 
position  of  straight  matter  and 
classified. 

The  magazines  used  are  the  In- 
tertype  Visilite  magazines  which 
afford  prompt  response  in  releas¬ 
ing  the  mats.  The  magazines  are 
lightweight  and  easy  to  change. 
Automatic  font  distinguishers  are 
another  feature  of  the  new  model. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with 
an  Intertype  Autospacer  which 
permits  the  setting  of  justified, 
quadded  and  centered  matter. 
Other  standard  Intertype  features 
are  included. 


Two  Editors  Speed 
Up  Their  Reading 

Chicago — ^Two  local  newspaper 
editors  are  the  newest  converts  to 
“speed  reading,”  which  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federated  Advertising  Club 
has  recommended  to  its  members. 

The  “reading  whizzes”  are  C.  R. 
Christopherson,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune,  and  Merritt  L. 
Johnson,  head  of  the  copydesk  of 
the  Daily  News.  Both  men  are 
now  reading  well  over  700  words 
per  minute,  which  is  just  about 
double  their  previous  speed  of 
300  words  plus,  per  minute. 

Instruction  was  taken  at  the 
Foundation  For  Better  Reading, 
100  East  Ohio  Street,  which  abo 
operates  a  reading  center  in  South 
Bend,  and  is  planning  centers  in 
other  cities.  The  course  consbts 
of  20  hours  of  training  and  exer¬ 
cises  primarily  on  the  tachisto- 
scope  and  reading  accelerator  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  instructors 
who  have  masters’  degrees. 
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Bright  Future  Seen 
By  Agency  Executive 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Providing 
newspapers  can  adjust  their  mer¬ 
chandising  cooperation  and  rate 
differential,  there  is  no  reason  why 
circulation  and  advertising  volume, 
now  at  record-breaking  highs, 
should  not  increase  still  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frank  E.  Delano,  vice- 
president  of  Foote,  Cone  &  field¬ 
ing. 

Speaking  here  this  week  before 
the  Spring  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  Mr.  De¬ 
lano  cited  how  through  the  last 
few  years  newspapers  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  competition  first  of  ra¬ 
dio  and  then  television.  He  cau¬ 
tioned,  however,  that  while  news¬ 
papers  have  every  reason  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  future  they 
should  not  become  “overly  op¬ 
timistic.” 

Media  Signposts 

“Publishers,”  he  reminded, 
“should  not  have  any  intentions  of 
resting  on  their  laurels  and  make 
the  same  mistake  that  caught  them 
in  the  early  30’s.  Most  newspaper 
publishers  and  representatives  will 
admit,  1  am  sure,  that  they  didn’t 
read  any  of  the  1930  media  sign¬ 
posts  right,  and  that  they  lost 
ground  primarily  because  other 
media  outsold  them.” 

Mr.  Delano  pointed  out  that 
while  radio  is  not  yet  dead  its  im¬ 
portance  as  a  major  media  factor 
will  gradually  fade.  “A  new  prob¬ 
lem  child,  television,”  he  said,  “is 
capturing  the  imagination  of  the 
consumer  and  advertiser.”  But  he 
added  that  as  yet  he  hasn’t  seen 
any  report  that  tv  has  cut  into  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  or  dis¬ 
turbed  reading  of  newspapers. 

Two  Criticisms 

“I  know  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  newspajjers  for  the  last 
five  or  10  years  have  done  a  re¬ 
markable  job  selling  on  a  united 
front,  and  selling  newspapers  as 
a  whole  and  not  as  an  individual,” 
continued  Mr.  Delano. 

Along  with  this  praise,  however, 
the  speaker  leveled  criticism  at 
two  points  which  he  felt  could  be 
rectifed  with  “a  little  ingenuity.” 

“Your  theme — ‘All  business  Is 
Local’ — I  sometimes  feel  is  being 
carried  out  too  literally  by  some 
publishers,”  Mr.  Delano  charged. 
“While  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
newspaper  should  be  confined  to 
its  readers  and  its  local  merchants, 
the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  most  cases  is  contingent 
upon  the  volume  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

National  Accounts 
“There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,”  he  continued,  “that  pub¬ 
lishers  should  service  their  local 
advertisers,  for  it  is  their  local 


merchants  that  in  reality  help 
build  up  the  community.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  why  manufac¬ 
turers  going  into  local  markets 
should  not  also  be  serviced  and 
given  some  consideration. 

“Many  publishers  have  a  sound 
merchandising  cooperation  plan 
for  national  advertisers.  Others 
will  offer  only  upon  request,  and 
as  little  as  they  can  get  away  with. 
Also,  many  publishers  will  offer 
no  cooperation  even  upon  urgent 
request  on  the  part  of  national 
advertisers.  This  certainly  should 
be  corrected.” 

As  one  possible  solution,  Mr. 
Delano  suggested  a  more  uniform 
plan  of  merchandising  on  the  part 
of  all  publishers  to  help  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  know  what  he  could  or 
could  not  expect,  thereby  enabling 
him  to  plan  his  advertising  and 
merchandising  strategy  in  advance. 
Hits  Rate  Differential 
The  other  point  on  which  news¬ 
papers  were  scored  by  agencyman 
Delano  concerned  the  differential 
between  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  rates. 

“I  was  amazed  upon  checking 
to  find,  based  on  the  4-A’s  stud¬ 
ies,”  he  said,  “that  the  differential 
between  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  in  favor  of  local 
advertisers  increased  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  38%  in  1931-32  to  an 
average  of  45%  in  1941-42.  And 
more  astounding,  to  an  average  of 
53%  in  1949-50.  This  spread  is 
based  on  publishers’  known  20,000 
line  rates.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
what  the  rate  differential  would 
be  on  the  true  minimum  rates. 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Delano  concluded, 
“  ‘All  Business  Is  Local,’  but  re¬ 
member,  don’t  make  it  hard  for 
the  national  advertiser  to  place  his 
advertising  in  local  media.” 

Asks  Sales  Management 
In  a  morning  session  devoted  to 
association  problems,  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  selling  the  newspapers’ 
white  space  were  presented  by 
Karl  F.  Moore,  director  of  the 
retail  division.  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  who  noted  that  sales 
management  is  one  advantage  en¬ 
joyed  by  most  competitive  sales¬ 
men  but  which  is  not  adequately 
supplied  to  the  newspaper  sales¬ 
man. 

“Unless  top  management  has 
come  up  through  advertising  and 
retains  personal  interest  and  close 
contact  with  the  operation  of  his 
advertising  department,”  M  r . 
Moore  pointed  out,  “it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  true  that  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  managing  the  sales  force 
of  the  newspaper  is  ordinarily 
placed  upon  individuals  whose 
time  and  energies  must  be  largely 
spent  handling  important  accounts 
and  doing  their  own  selling;  while 


the  men  on  the  staff  do  not  have 
enough  guidance,  advice  and 
demonstration,  or  even  aid  in  set¬ 
ting  up  intelligent  goals,  to  match 
the  organized  procedures  of  com¬ 
petition.” 

According  to  Mr.  Moore, 
“planned  selling”  offers  the  best 
way  to  meet  competition  which 
“fritters  away  so  much  of  the  po¬ 
tential  revenue  which  should  be 
put  in  newspapers. 

“And,”  he  added,  “it  is  the  best 
way  to  increase  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space  among  experienced 
advertisers  who  are  already  con¬ 
sistent  users  of  our  medium.” 

Pointing  out  that  planned  sell¬ 
ing  works  with  both  small  and 
large  advertisers;  in  big  cities  as 
well  as  in  small  towns,  Mr.  Moore 
said  it  reforms  and  revitalizes  the 
aimless,  disorganized  efforts  of  the 
newspaper  salesman  “who  has  just 
grown  up  in  the  business  without 
having  any  training  to  speak  of, 
and  without  having  the  advantage 
of  close  direction  in  his  daily 
work. 

Offers  New  Approach 
As  seen  by  Mr.  Moore,  planned 
selling  “gives  a  salesman  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  thing  he  is  sell¬ 
ing,  and  an  understanding  of  what 
makes  advertising  pay  out.  And 
it  gives  him  a  brand  new  approach 
— brand  new,  in  many  cases,  to  his 
accounts.  In  short,”  Mr.  Moore 
went  on,  “the  newspaper  sales¬ 
man  today  actually  does  not  know 
his  own  strength.  Once  launched 
on  this  method  of  planned  selling, 
he  will  find  himself  in  a  stronger 
position  with  his  advertisers  than 
he  ever  believed  possible.” 

Mr.  Moore  next  touched  on  the 
importance  of  the  advertising  bud¬ 
get  by  pointing  out  that  any  adver¬ 
tiser,  once  on  a  firm  budget  based 
on  the  requirements  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  “has  been  insulated  against 
the  attacks  of  our  competitors  who 
are  selling  knick-knacks,  gadgets, 
novelties  and  advertising  media  of 
secondary  importance. 

“Something  that  isn’t  quite  so 
obvious,”  he  said,  “is  the  great  un¬ 
developed  potential  of  newspaper 
revenues  which  lie  in  the  budgeting 
method.  .  .  .  Whether  times  are 
good  or  bad,  the  matter  of  setting 
up  a  budget  for  advertising  should 
always  be  approached  aggressively. 
An  aggressive  attitude  toward  the 
budget  for  advertising  keeps  the 
advertiser  constantly  reaching  for 
more  business,  and  as  business  gets 
easier  to  get,  he  must  reach  farther 
with  greater  force,  otherwise  he’s 
inviting  a  loss  in  position,  a  re¬ 
duced  share  of  the  market.” 

Report  to  NENAEA 
Some  100  members  attending 
the  morning  session  also  heard  a 
report  by  Anthony  G.  Glavin,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  England  News¬ 
papers  Advertising  Bureau,  who 
revealed  that  his  bureau  will  short¬ 
ly  release  a  72-page  booklet  en¬ 
titled,  “The  First  Annual  Survey 
of  Retail  Distribution  of  Automo¬ 
tive  Products  in  the  New  England 
Market.” 


SOLID  CITIZEN— Italy’s  Ambass¬ 
ador  Tarchiani,  left,  presents  the 
Order  of  the  Star  of  Solidarity, 
First  Class,  to  Bell  Columnist  Drew 
Pearson  for  his  Friendship  Train 
contribution  to  Italy’s  postwar  re¬ 
construction. 

“The  interest  it  has  created  al¬ 
ready,  is  encouraging,”  said  Mr. 
Glavin.  “This  survey  has  opened 
the  door  to  the  executives  of  some 
of  the  country’s  largest  advertisers 
in  the  automotive  industry.  Even 
before  its  publication,  over  500 
copies  have  been  requested  by 
manufacturers  and  their  division 
managers.” 

The  Tuesday  morning  business 
session  of  the  NENAEA  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  John  J.  Broughan, 
president,  and  ad  manager  of  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Ga¬ 
zette;  Francis  P.  Buckley,  vice- 
president,  and  retail  ad  manager 
of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Repub- 
lican- American;  and  John  P.  S. 
Doherty,  secretary,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

The  Monday  program  included 
a  trip  to  the  Times  Tower  atop 
Avon  Mountain  as  guests  of  tlM 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and  a 
tour  of  the  the  recently  completed 
plant  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

Next  NENAEA  meeting  was  set 
for  Oct.  30  in  Boston. 

■ 

Bakers  Offered 
Bread  Promotion 

Chicago — “Bread  Is  Not  Fat¬ 
tening”  is  the  theme  of  a  new 
promotion  offered  to  bakers  by  the 
Wheat  Flour  Institute,  which  is 
providing  a  reducing  diet  that  in¬ 
cludes  bread. 

The  Institute  Kit  includes  mats 
for  local  newspaper  ads  to  be 
sponsored  by  bakers,  along  with 
a  general  promotion  program  built 
around  “a  common  sense  weight 
reduction.”  The  promotion  is  de¬ 
signed  to  end  the  “fattening  pho¬ 
bia”  about  bread  and  to  empha¬ 
size  that  enrichment  means  extra 
nourishment  in  bread  without 
added  calories. 

Three  newspaper  ads,  an  out¬ 
line  for  a  continuing  newspaper 
campaign,  radio  suggestions  and 
television  ideas  are  all  part  of  the 
package  plan  being  sent  to  bakers 
and  millers  throu^out  the  U.  S. 
by  the  Wheat  Flour  Institute,  309 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
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Editorial  Hits 
Confidence  Law 
For  Reporters 

Chicago  —  A  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  this  week  said  the  legal 
protection  of  newspapermen  from 
compulsion  to  tell  the  sources  of 
their  information  might  well  en¬ 
courage  slipshod  reporting. 

Commenting  on  the  Leonard 
Lyons  case,  in  which  a  federal 
judge  ruled  that  a  newspaperman 
must  testify  as  to  the  sources  of 
his  information  but  another  judge 
excused  the  columnist  because  the 
information  was  not  relevant  to 
the  case,  the  Tribune  ‘stated: 

“Some  editors  have  favored 
statutes  to  protect  newspaper  men 
from  revealing  the  source  of  in¬ 
formation  given  them  in  confi¬ 
dence  and  some  states  have  enac¬ 
ted  laws  to  this  effect.  We  have 
opposed  measures  of  this  sort  in 
the  belief  that  they  might  well  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

“Every  reporter  and  editor  has 
been  told  at  one  time  or  another, 
'Here  are  the  facts.  Go  ahead 
and  print  them  but  you  can’t 
attribute  them  to  me.’  A  newspa¬ 
per  man  does  not  like  to  receive 
information  in  this  way  because 
his  common  sense  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  tell  him  that  it  is  often 
inaccurate,  biased,  and  self-serv¬ 
ing.  He  tries  to  verify  the  facts 
from  other  sources.  Sometimes 
this  isn’t  possible,  but  sometimes 
the  public  concern  in  the  matter 
is  so  great  and  the  word  of  the 
informant  reliable  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  printing  the  story,  anyway. 

In  ‘Unpleasant  Spot’ 

“If  the  reporter  or  editor  is 
then  called  b^ore  a  grand  jury  or 
a  court  and  asked  where  he  got 
his  information,  he  is  in  an  un¬ 
pleasant  spot.  His  choice  may  lie 
between  breaking  his  word  and 
going  to  jail.  We  do  not  recall 
any  instance  of  the  newspaper 

editor  s  publisher 


man  breaking  his  word  and  we 
can  recall  a  few  where  he  went 
to  jail.  The  problem  doesn’t  arise 
often,  however,  and  to  extend  im¬ 
munity  to  the  newspaper  man 
from  testifying  might  well  encour¬ 
age  slipshod  reporting. 

“Like  everyone  else,  the  news¬ 
paper  man  has  his  own  honor  to 
guard  and  his  obligations  as  a 
citizen  to  fulfill.  There  is  seldom 
any  conflict  between  these  two 
requirements,  but  very  occasion¬ 
ally  there  is,  and  when  these  oc¬ 
casions  arise,  he  is  entitled  to  no 
special  immunity. 

“Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the 
newspaper  man’s  position  is 
roughly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
priest  who  has  received  confiden¬ 
tial  information  in  the  confession¬ 
al.  In  Illinois  and  a  good  many 
other  states,  there  is  no  statutory 
immunity  for  the  priest  or  the 
newspaper  man,  but  in  practice 
the  priest  is  not  called  and  if 
called  would  surely  not  reveal 
what  he  has  been  told.  Those 
who  say  there  should  be  a  statute 
exempting  the  newspaper  man 
from  testifying  to  confidential 
communications  because  the  priest 
enjoys  a  statutory  immunity  are 
arguing  from  a  false  premise. 
There  is  no  such  statute. 

“The  law  does  recognize  the 
right  of  a  patient  to  reveal  facts 
to  the  doctor  which  the  doctor 
need  not  reveal  in  court  and  it 
recognizes,  also,  that  certain  types 
of  communication  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  are  privileged. 
These  exemptions  are  generally 
defended  as  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  but  from  time  to  time  have 
been  criticized  and  might  well  be 
reexamined  in  the  light  of  exper¬ 
ience. 

“There  should  be  no  complaint 
about  the  privileged  communica¬ 
tion  between  lawyer  and  client. 
If  the  privilege  were  withdrawn, 
the  citizen  could  not  speak  can¬ 
didly  with  his  lawyer  and  would 
thus  be  deprived  of  an  adequate 
defense  of  his  rights  and  liberty.’’ 

for  June  9,  1951 


Spain  Returns 
Press  Card  to 
N.  Y.  Times  Man 

Spain  returned  his  press  card 
on  June  5  to  Sam  Pope  Brewer, 
blew  York  Times  correspondent 
in  Madrid.  The  card,  without 
which  a  foreign  correspondent 
cannot  work  in  Spain,  had  been 
withdrawn  April  17  because  the 
Spanish  Government  objected  to 
the  “general  tone”  of  his  cover¬ 
age  of  Spanish  news. 

The  card  was  turned  over  to 
Stanton  Griffis,  U.  S.  Ambassador, 
who  had  protested  vigorously  over 
the  incident.  A  bill  of  particulars 
never  was  made  against  Mr. 
Brewer,  who  has  worked  in  Spain 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  Spanish  Government,  in  an 
accompanying  note,  emphasized 
that  in  withdrawing  its  punitive 
action  it  did  not  wish  to  imply 
any  change  in  its  opinion  of  past 
articles  published  in  the  Times  but 
proved  its  willingness  to  recognize 
the  importance  attached  by  the 
U.  S.  to  the  general  principle  of 
freedom  of  speech. 

India’s  Press  Curbs 

In  New  Delhi,  India’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  adopted  by  a  228-19  vote  on 
June  1  Prime  Minister  Jawaharial 
Nehru’s  requested  press  curbs. 
Three  editors  who  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  showed  their 
displeasure  by  abstaining. 

India’s  editors  contend  the 
measure  constitutes  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  restraint  against  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  Prime  Minister  claims 
the  measure  is  aimed  only  at 
fly-by-night  publications  agitating 
violence  in  behalf  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists. 

In  Argentina,  owners  of  the  ex¬ 
propriated  independent  newspaper 
La  Prensa  in  Buenos  Aires  filed 
an  application  in  a  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  requesting  return  of  the 
paper.  Employes  of  the  independ¬ 


ent  paper  La  Nueva  Provincia  at 
Bahia  Blanca  appealed  to  the  wife 
of  President  Juan  Peron  to  use 
her  influence  to  permit  the  news¬ 
paper,  closed  16  months  ago  along 
with  60  other  papers,  to  reopen. 

The  Agence  France  Presse 
closed  its  Prague  office  June  1 
after  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Josef  Siska, 
senior  Czech  employe  and  acting 
bureau  chief,  charg^  with  “anti- 
state  activities.”  His  was  the  fifth 
arrest  in  two  months  among  West¬ 
ern  news  agency  employes. 

A  Chinese  newspaper  published 
in  Hongkong  reported  that  eight 
of  its  underground  reporters  in 
Red  China  had  been  detected  and 
executed. 

Iran,  in  the  throes  of  oil  ex¬ 
propriation,  expelled  Haig  Nich¬ 
olson  of  Reuters  and  Setton  Del- 
mer  of  the  London  Daily  Expresf. 
Other  correspondents  protested  in 
vain. 

The  Iranian  government  has 
barred  all  correspondents  from 
Abadan,  site  of  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  oil  refinery  and  oil  field  areas. 

Cincinnati  Store 
Runs  37  Pages 

Cincinnati — On  Memorial  Day 
the  Cincinnati  Times -Star  pub¬ 
lished  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
second  largest  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  ever  placed  by  a  single  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  one  newspaper  in  a 
single  day.  The  advertiser.  Roll- 
man  &  Sons  Co.,  department 
store,  contracted  for  93,094  lines 
of  space,  the  equivalent  of  37 
standard-size  newspaper  pages. 

The  linage,  according  to  all 
available  information,  has  been 
topped  only  by  the  same  adver¬ 
tiser,  using  the  same  newspaper’s 
facilities.  Last  Thanksgiving  Day 
the  Times-Star  printed  104,420 
lines  of  Rollman  advertising. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  oner^lay 
record  was  70,560  lines,  held  by 
a  Chicago  department  store. 
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HE  EXPLAINS  EVERYTHING 

Cf*,tellii.  Gftieral  Features  Corp. 


LAOCOON 

Green.  I’rofidencc  (R.  I.)  Journat 


DOUBLE  HOTFOOT 

Roche,  Butfalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


More  Public  Service 
Retail  Ads  Advocated 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


dynamic  headquarters  to  tell  our 
story,  we’re  vulnerable  to  attack 
from  any  quarter.” 

Mr.  Hess  presented  a  five-point 
program  which  he  felt,  if  aggres¬ 
sively  planned  and  executed,  would 
be  “one  of  the  greatest  public 
services  of  our  time.”  His  pro¬ 
gram; 


Advertising  Cut 
Seen  in  Price 
Regulations 


Severe  cutbacks  in  advertising 
expenditures  were  forecast  as  a 
probable  result  of  current  price 


When  Max  Hess,  Jr.,  president  modern,  realistic  name  like  ‘Na- 


1)  Teach  the  public  that  control  regulations  by  James  D. 

distribution  means  retailers;  2)  shouse,  vicepresident  of  Avco 
Wage  an  all-out  campaign  to  teach  Manufacturing  Corp.,  in  an  ad- 


of  Hess  Brothers  department  store,  tional  Association  of  Retailers’.  If  the  public  the  truth  about  prices;  week  before  the  Amer- 

Allentown,  Pa.,  addressed  the  32nd  we’re  going  to  spend  money  on  3 )  Preach  the  doctrine  of  competi-  jean  Marketine  Association 
anniversary  luncheon  of  the  New  publicizing  something,  let’s  pub-  tion  for  what  it  really  is  —  the  Mr  Shouse  told  the  marketine 
York  University  School  of  Retail-  licize  retailing  as  the  tremendous,  greatest  weapon  against  high  prices  executives  that  due  to  certain 
mg  the  other  day,  he  advocated  vital  thing  it  is  today— and  forget  and  inflation  the  world  has  ever  visions  of  Ceiling  Price  Regula- 
a  greater  use  of  public  service  ad-  the  doddering  dry  goods  concept  known;  4)  Broadcast  the  truth  Hon  22  “advertising  faces  the 
vertising  by  retailers.  of  a  century  ago  ”  about  profits;  and  5)  Make  the  period  of  its  greatest  jeopardy. 

Since  retailers  lean  primarily  on  Admitting  that  the  NREKJA  NRDCA  a  nerve-center  of  accu-  Because  a  manufacturer  cannot 
newspapers  to  sell  their  wares,  spreads  a  good  deal  of  informa-  rate,  up-to-the-minute  figures  on  reflect  administrative  sales  adver- 
Mr  Hess’  remarks  were  of  par-  tion  within  the  industry  Mr.  Hess  all  phases  of  retailing.  tilg  and  allied  cosl  increases  in 

ticular  interest  to  admanagers  of  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  as-  ..j^gse  activities 

dailies  looking  for  new  sales  hooks  sociation  ought  to  devote  it^lf  ^^r  Hess  touched  on  are  about  to  face  a  squeeze  that 

on  which  to  hang  a  pitch  for  in-  to  ‘raising  the  retailers  presUge  p^bHc Welfare  as  a?ot^  can.  within  a  very  few  months. 

creased  local  retail  linage.  with  the  American  public.  And  in  "ciiarc  as  anomer  aspee^  ,„wU.rminA  vln/  •- _  — 

the  public-and  that  field  it  has  done  practically  of  public  service. ‘In  my  opinion,”  .SSlia  oT 

same  tim^bv  nothine.  said,  “its  good  business  for  a  ^^wh  our  ^la  of 

store  to  take  an  active  part  in  mat-  mumcation  rest. 


creased  local  retail  linage. 

‘We  can  serve 
ourselves  at  the  same  time — ^by  nothing. 


bases  on 
mass  com- 


have  a  natural  tendency  to  blame 
the  man  to  whom  they  pay  out 
their  money — the  retailer.  He  is 
their  direct  contact  with  industry. 
Yet  he  isn’t  the  one  who  is  boost¬ 
ing  prices.  Time  after  time,  in¬ 
deed,  the  retailer  absorbs  an  in 


Under  CPR  22,  Mr.  Shouse 
said,  advertising  can  anticipate  on¬ 
ly  a  “suspend^  state  of  status 
quo”  for  a  period  of  months. 
“But  sooner  or  later,”  he  added 
as  non-factory  payroll  costs  ad- 


kwping  the  public  informed  about  “what  good  does  it  do  the  or-  tg^s  that  concern  the  nublic  wel- 

those  developments  of  the  retail  aanization  to  inform  its  own  mem-  f concern  tne  puoiic  wei 

market  which  it  ought  to  know.”  S?s  th^in  iSird^nart^m^foTe  stores  r^g- 

Mr  Hess  becan  “For  examnie  ?  V.  oepariment  store  ,be,r  civic  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Mess  began.  For  example,  net  profits,  after  taxes,  were  only  jbev  give  generous  suonort  to 

2™-, W.=  already  know  it.  Why  eyerj  pubfic  woleTB^tT  me° 
not  tell  it  to  the  public.  chant  who  wishes  to  be  outstand- 

Should  Shout  Story  ing — who  wants  the  name  of  his  vance,  as  must  be  true  in  the  case 

Warming  up  to  his  subject,  Mr.  store  to  be  a  household  word  in  administration  and  office  staff 

Hess  held  up  the  National  Asso-  his  community — ^has  to  do  some-  sales  staff^  and  other  factors 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  as  an  ex-  'thing  more.  What  it  is  depiends  on  '’^1  allowable  in  the  factory  pay- 
ample  of  an  industry  organization  his  own  resourcefulness.” 
crease  in  price  without  pasing  it  proudly  shouts  from  the  ■ 

“  .I"  ‘rrrr  SnrTstaralir  a™""  Agency  Study  Shows 

A  '  *  I  '  *  .u*  'ts  content  to  get  along  TV  A^ea  Papers  Gain 

cit^H  Newspaper  circulation  has  con- 

t  But  we,  who  are  down  at  2.7%  tinned  to  gain  in  television  cities 


noted  that  department  stores  sold  keep  it  hushed  up  within  the  in-  during  the  past  two  years  despite  prices 

merchandise  at  sale  prices  at  the  dustry.  Why?,”  he  asked.  Don’t  the  increase  in  television  homes,  u'*  "'c^ch^ndis^  he  is  going 
very  time  manufacturers  prices  (he  Saces  of  the  Swivel  Chairs  IID  nrf'/'rtrHJntt  trt  'KlAti/All  SOTCly  tCIIlptCd  tO  CUt  sdvcr 


roll  price  formula,  something  has 
got  to  give  and,  believe  me,  ad¬ 
vertising  is  in  the  state  of  perhaps 
greatest  vulnerability.” 

The  Avco  executive  declared 
that  “when  a  manufacturer  is 

faced  with  rising  costs  which  he 

cannot  reflect  in  higher  prices  for 

to 

1  u-  u  1  prices  the  Sages  of  the  Swivel  Chairs  up  according  to  Geyer,  Newell  &  lempieu  lo  ciu  advertis- 

were  going  sky-high-knowing  It  there  in  the  NRDGA  offices  real-  Ganger,  advertising  agency. 

would  (»st  far  more  to  replace  the  ^hat  a  splendid  story  they  The  study  of  168  newspapers  in  Payroll. 

^L^^d^-rgeS  pSar  ^  ,  •  S  h/ving  televisiJSis  a?  pJolt  c^^rrath?: 

of  this?  No.”  the  department  store  a^d  81%"  of  he  Tvening 

executive  went  on.  “As  an  indus-  ^  ift’  t  h  ♦  hal  reford  cirmflation  ^^id  they  aim  at  minimizing  the 

try  we  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ‘=>rculation  gams  since  p^^^ts  which  supply  the  tax  base 

tell  our  story.  As  an  industry  we  shouting.  They  ought  to  pour  out  Newsmnerc  studied  ranued  in  defense  effort  financing.  “For 

tell  the  public  very  little.  And  it’s  to  members  of  the  press.  -i,SiKom  5^  3^^ 

against  This  I  wish  to  register  a  magazines.  But  some-  circulation  from  5,130  to  2,240,-  p^^ht  motive  upon  which 

most  emphatic  protest.”  •  “While  advertisers  must  consid  country’s  productive  power 

Mr.  Hess  lashed  out  at  the  Na-  “Why  should  we  retailers  be  .  rising  /^nirtance^ of  **  *^'"8  eliminated  from  con- 

tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa-  silent  when  we  have  so  proud  a  " Lion  as  ^mSf  aSsSie  mr  sideration.” 
tion.  “That  organization”  he  said  story  to  tell?  In  the  swiftness  of  ,.  °  ■ 

“is  supposed  to  be  the'  voice  of  '^s  growth  the  American  depart-  tv  'UHoVi/a.-c! 

ourStry  we  hopl  hat  it  ment /tore  has  been  a  phenomenal  Publishers  Endorse 

S?iisptrL  „;.Bu,'’rs‘Sh  aspeefs  of  ,«ai,  held '.h"r/rr„d  Trading  Area  Proposal 

does  not!  If  you  newcomers  to  the  'jade  have  been  more  character-  growing  competition  The  proposal  of  the  Central 

field  of  retailing  want  to  roll  up  >stic  of  the  country  s  industrial  increased  the  num-  Committee  of  the  ABC  Newspa- 

your  sleeves  and  do  some  effective  vigor  iniagination  and  enterprise,  readers  in  most  cases  in  per  Division  to  ease  the  Retail 

reforming  in  your  chosen  vocation,  •  •  •  ”  n^s  so  well  won  the  con-  jhese  past  two  years.”  Trading  Area  problem  is  win- 

I  suggest  you  begin  by  looking  fidence  of  the  American  people  Fifty-four  out  of  72  morning  ning  an  overwhelming  endorse- 
closely  at  NRDGA.  That  needs  re-  ijjat  they  now  spend  more  than  newspapers  showed  gains,  while  ment  of  publishers.  (E&P,  May 
form.”  10<^ -billion  dollars  a  year  in  de-  96  ,9^  page  7.) 

Asks  Revitalization  partment  stores.  creased  circulations.  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 

According  to  speaker  Hess,  the  Neglected  Public  Information  The  study  also  showed  that  (R-  !•)  Call,  secretary  of  the 
NRDGA  “ought  to  be  revitalized  Mr.  Hess  told  his  audience  of  while  total  circulation  of  the  168  Central  Committee,  said  the  vote, 
in  so  many  ways  that  one  hardly  fledgling  retailers  that  these  are  newspapers  dropped  from  30,360,-  as  of  June  1,  was  52  Yes,  4  No, 

knows  where  to  begin.”  He  said  some  of  the  things  that  both  000  in  1948  to  30,319.000  in  1949,  with  one  defective  ballot  and  five 

even  the  name  of  the  association  NRDGA  and  all  retailers  should  the  loss  was  regained  and  exceeded  ballots  returned  without  answer, 
is  wrong.  “Dry  Goods  Associa-  be  telling  the  public.  “But,”  he  in  1950  when  the  total  reached  Chairman  Gene  Robb,  Hearst 
tion,”  he  scoffed.  Is  Macy’s  a  dry  added,  “we’ve  neglected  the  public  3 1 ,000,000.  Newspapers,  urges_  publishers  to 

good^  store?  Is  Marshall  Field’s  information  and  the  internal  un-  Representative  daily  newspapers  complete  the  vote  in  time  for  the 
a  dry  goods  store?  Is  Hudson’s  a  derstanding  which  any  major  in-  in  every  important  television  area  Central  Committee  to  make  its 
dry  goods  store?  I  think  it’s  high  dustry  deserves  and  requires.  With-  in  the  United  States  were  covered  formal  report  to  the  ABC  directors 

time  we  woke  up  and  gave  it  a  out  these,  and  without  a  vital,  in  the  study.  meeting  June  21  at  Quebec. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  Philadtlphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets 
National  Advertiaint  Representatives:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walktr  Company  •  Chicago 


New  York,  285  Madison  Avenne 
Detroit  *  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Court  Ruling  May  Curb 
Subscription  Selling 


ON  VISIT  TO  HEADQUARTERS,  E  &  Fs  Pacific  Coast  Editor, 
Campbell  Watson,  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  pose  with  Editor  Robert  U. 
Brown,  at  right,  in  the  latter's  office  in  Times  Tower.  Watsons  came 
east  to  attend  graduation  of  their  son,  William,  from  Bethany  College. 


Washington  —  The  full  scope 
of  the  Supreme  Court’s  ruling  that 
local  ordinances  may  constitution¬ 
ally  ban  door-to-door  solicitation 
for  subscriptions  may  not  be  de¬ 
termined  until  numerous  questions 
raised  by  the  ruling  are  answered 
in  later  cases. 

This  much  is  clear,  however, 
on  the  verbatim  language  of  the 
court’s  majority: 

“We  recognize  the  importance 
to  publishers  of  our  many  period¬ 
icals  of  the  house-to-house  meth¬ 
od  of  selling  by  solicitation.  As 
a  matter  of  constitutional  law, 
however,  they  in  their  business 
operations  are  in  no  different  po¬ 
sition  so  far  as  the  Commerce 
Clause  is  concerned  than  the 
sellers  of  other  wares.  Appellant, 
as  their  representative  or  in  his 
own  right  as  a  door-to-door  can¬ 
vasser,  is  no  more  free  to  violate 
local  regulations  to  protect  pri¬ 
vacy  than  are  other  solicitors.” 

Uninvited  Contest  Barred 

The  court  conceded  that  the 
.Alexandria,  La.,  city  ordinance 
against  solicitation  at  the  door  of 
residences,  without  prior  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  homeowner,  may 
cut  down  on  business.  But  it  re¬ 
minded  the  appellant.  Jack  H. 


Breard,  regional  representative  for 
Keystone  Readers  Service,  Inc., 
magazine  sales  organization,  that 
other  means  of  solicitation  still 
are  open. 

The  local  law  probably  is  less 
expansive  than  first  was  thought. 
It  had  even  been  suggested  that 
delivery  of  shopping  papers  might 
be  banned  as  a  door-to-door  so¬ 
licitation,  but  examination  of  the 
ordinance  makes  it  clear  that  the 
uninvited  personal  contact  is  the 
vice  sought  to  be  cured.  It  reads: 

A  Misdemeanor 

“Be  it  ordained  by  the  council 
of  the  City  of  Alexandria,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  in  legal  session  convened 
that  the  practice  of  going  in  and 
upon  private  residences  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  Louisiana  by 
solicitors,  peddlers,  hawkers,  itin¬ 
erant  merchants  or  transient  vend¬ 
ors  of  merchandise  not  having 
been  requested  or  invited  so  to  do 
by  the  owner  or  owners,  occu¬ 
pant  or  occupants  of  said  private 
residences  for  the  purpose  of  so¬ 
liciting  orders  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
and/or  disposing  of  and/or 
peddling  the  same  is  declared  to 
be  a  nuisance  and  punishable  as 
a  misdemeanor.” 


The  legislative  purpose  of  the 
ordinance  is  explained  in  the  city 
records  in  this  language: 

“Some  householders  complained 
to  those  in  authority  that  in  some 
instances,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  solicitors  were  undesirable 
or  discourteous,  and  some  house¬ 
holders  complained  that,  whether 
a  solicitor  was  courteous  or  not, 
they  did  not  desire  any  uninvited 
intrusion  into  the  privacy  of  their 
home.” 

Sales  Methods  Under  Attack 

The  court  majority,  in  an  opin¬ 
ion  written  by  Justice  Stanley 
Reed,  saw  no  constitutional  right 
violated;  for  example,  it  asserted, 
the  methods  and  not  the  funda¬ 
mental  right  to  sell  publications, 
were  under  attack.  And  Justice 
Reed  concluded: 

“Subscriptions  may  be  made  by 
anyone  interested  in  receiving  the 
magazines  without  the  annoyance 
of  house-to-house  canvassing.  We 
think  those  communities  that  have 
found  these  methods  of  sale  ob¬ 
noxious  may  control  them  by 
ordinance.  It  would  be,  it  seems 
to  us,  a  misuse  of  the  great  guar¬ 
antees  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  to  use  that  guarantee  to 
force  a  community  to  admit  the 
solicitors  of  publications  to  the 
home  premises  of  its  residents. 
We  see  no  abridgement  of  the 
First  Amendment  (freedom  of 
press,  etc.)  in  this  ordinance.” 

The  dissent  written  by  Chief 
Justice  Fred  Vinson  may  afford 
important  dictum  for  use  in  argu¬ 
ing  related  cases  arising  in  the 
future.  He  declared:  “In  my 
view,  the  ordinance  is  a  flat  pro¬ 
hibition  of  solicitation.”  (It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  court, 
having  upheld  an  ordinance  so 
classified  by  its  chief  justice,  could 
have  suggested  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  such  flat  prohibitions.) 

Justice  Vinson  complained  es¬ 
pecially  that  the  city  ordinance 
had,  in  his  opinion,  been  upheld 
as  superior  to  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce  protections  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Strongly-Worded  Dissent 

Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  was 
joined  by  Justice  William  O. 


Douglas  in  an  opinion,  written  by 
the  former,  which  protested:  “My 
disagreement  with  the  majority  of 
the  court  as  now  constituted 
stems  basically  from  a  different 
concept  of  the  reach  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty  of  the  press 
rather  than  from  any  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  former 
cases  have  held. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  people  of  this  nation 
cannot  survive  even  a  little  govern¬ 
mental  hobbling  of  religious  or 
political  ideas,  whether  they  be 
communicated  orally  or  through 
the  press. 

Liberty  To  Publish 

“The  constitutional  sanctuary 
for  the  press  must  necessarily  in¬ 
clude  liberty  to  publish  and  cir¬ 
culate.  In  view  of  our  economic 
system,  it  must  also  include  free¬ 
dom  to  solicit  paying  subscribers. 

“Of  course  homeowners  can 
if  they  wish  forbid  newsboys,  re¬ 
porters  or  magazine  solicitors  to 
ring  their  doorbells.  But  when 
the  home  owner  has  not  done 
this,  I  believe  that  the  First 
Amendment,  interpreted  with  due 
regard  for  the  freedoms  it  guar¬ 
antees,  bars  laws  like  the  present 
ordinance  which  punish  persons 
who  peacefully  go  from  door  to 
door  as  agents  of  the  press.” 

By  an  asterisk.  Justice  Black 
invited  attention  to  an  une.x- 
plained  footnote  declaring:  “Of 
course  I  believe  that  the  present 
ordinance  could  constitutionally 
be  applied  to  a  ‘merchant’  who 
goes  from  door  to  door  ‘selling 
pots.’  ” 

■ 

Chicago  Publishers 
Reelect  Officers 

Chicago — Officers  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  reelected  at  a  recent 
annual  meeting.  Those  named 
were: 

E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune, 
business  manager,  president;  Earl 
D.  Fulton,  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican,  general  manager,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Robert  Walshaw,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  comptroller,  treasurer; 
and  John  F.  O’Keefe,  secretary. 


The  TREND  is  always  UP! 


.Alwa.vs,  that  chart  line  hea<ls  UP¬ 
WARD,  as  to  The  Altoona  Mirror’s 
total  advertising'  volume.  For  the 
third  time  in  its  77  year  history,  the 
Mirror  passed  the  million-lines-a-month 
figure,  with  a  total  ot  13,244.860 
lines  of  paid  advertising.  It  is  a  quite 
unique  record,  matched  by  VERY  few 
other  areas,  few  other  papers. 

There  are  numerous  sound  reasons  for 
this  remarkable  upward  trend,  year 
after  year  ...  a  rich  market,  indus¬ 
trially  strong — skilled  labor — high 
wages  .  .  .  Trade  Area.  144,601  .  .  . 
I»er  capita  ability  to  buy  the  better 
things  of  life. 


1950 

lines 


Advertising/Wo  I  u  m  e 


AND  .  .  •  on  evening  news‘ 
paper  that  hits  hard  with 
LOCAL  news,  along  with  one 
oi  the  most  streamlined  pa- 
pars,  nationally  and  editor- 
tally,  in  the  country.  That 
such  a  paper  should  go  into 
over  98%  of  the  homes  in 
Altoona,  Pa.  is  understand¬ 
able. 


Richard  E.  Beeler 
Advertising  Manager 
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in  Canada 
the  biggest 
advertising  news 

in  years 

The  entire  media  picture  in  Canada  has  changed 
...  and  WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE  has 
changed  it!  This  color  gravure  supplement  —  an 
entirely  new  idea  in  Canada  —  will  become  part  of 
the  week  end  editions  of  these  great  Canadian 
newspapers*. 

Here’s  what  It  means:  WEEKEND  PICTURE 
MAGAZINE  will  start  with  an  audience  of  more 
than  800,000  families,  assured  by  the  circulation 
of  these  newspapers.  The  bulk  of  it  will  be  in 
Canada’s  major  urban  markets  where  most  of  the 
retail  sales  dollars  are  spent.  Readership  will  be 
at  the  same  high  level,  peculiar  to  color  gravure 
supplements  of  this  type.  And,  finally,  the  selling 
power  of  COLOR. 

Facts  and  figures,  now  available,  will  prove  that 
WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE  —  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  something  new  and  big  in  Canadian  media 
— can  1^  a  sales  producer  for  you!  First  issue  Sept. 
8th,  1951.  Published  by  The  Montreal  Standard 
Publishing  Company. 

♦The  London  Free  Press 
The  Montreal  Daily  Star 
The  Standard 
The  Telegram  (Toronto) 

The  Telegraph-Journal  and  Evening 
Times-Globe  (Saint  John) 

The  Times  and  Transcript  (Moncton) 

The  Vancouver  Sun 


WEEKEND 

PICTURE  MilGAZINE 


O’Mora  &  Ormsbee, 
Oraybor  Building. 

420  l^xingfon  Av«,. 
T»l*phon«  MUrroy  Hill  5-1060 

Chicogo; 

The  John  E.  lulz  Co., 
Tribun*  Taw*f, 

435  North  Michigan  Av*.. 
T*l*phon*  SUporior  7-4650 


WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE, 
231  SI.  Jam««  Si.  W., 

T*l*phen«  MArquoM*  6251 


W.  0.  Taylor,  Adyg.  Mgr, 
WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE;, 
147  Univortity  Av*., 

T*l*phon*  EMplf*  3-7651 


Initial  Circulation  in 

Canada  over  800,000 


WEEKEND 

PICTURE  MAGAZINE 
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WHAVS  NtW  IN  BUSINESS 
WNAT  DOES  IT  MEAN 
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8am  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
TEATURE  OF 


buyers  of  advertising. 


KeaJ-  an  d-i^attep  l^ediuni: 

Harding’s  Restaurants 
Find  Dailies  Basic 


Auatralia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  fha 
nawt  of  aovartiiars,  advartia- 
Ing  aganH,  publishing,  print* 
ing  and  eommarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  HaMlItoa  Straat 
SydMy.  Aastrallo 

fabHthad  Monthly.  On#  Yaar  Subscriptloa 
tlJS 


Advertising  is  bought 
by  the^jJJJof 
executives  who  plan 
^^^OTstrategy 
and  tactics, 

Printers'  Ink  is 
read  by  the  whole 
marketing  group 
of  advertising,  manage 
ment,  sales  and 
agency  executives 
who  are  the  leading 


Chicago  —  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  “the  bread  and  butter”  me¬ 
dium  for  restaurants  seeking  to 
hold  and  build  a  steady  clientele, 
Martin  J.  Harding,  newly-elected 
president  of  the  National  Restau¬ 
rant  Association,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  here  this  week. 

Mr.  Harding,  whose  11  Harding 
restaurants  are  located  in  Chica¬ 
go’s  famed  “loop”  area,  has  been 
a  consistent  newspaper  advertiser 
over  the  years,  although  he  uses 
other  media  on  a  rotating  basis. 

Has  11  Restaurants 
The  Harding  restaurants  are 
well  known  for  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  policies.  The  11  restaurants 
feature  every  type  of  public  food 
service;  in  one  operation  alone 
there  are  nine  distinct  types  of 
service.  Their  trademark,  “Just 
Wonderful  Food,”  has  become  a 
byword  among  diners-out. 

Some  of  the  restaurants  also 
I  feature  retail  baked  goods  and  cold 
,  meats  departments.  Harding  also 
operate  a  meat  packing  plant  which 
supplies  not  only  their  restaurants 
but  sells  and  ships  corned  beef 
all  over  the  country. 

Martin  Harding  is  a  son  of  the 
late  John  P.  Harding,  founder  of 
the  Harding  restaurant  chain.  The 
elder  Harding  started  in  the  res¬ 
taurant  business  in  1904.  Today, 
Martin,  and  his  brother,  James  J., 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  William  H.  Ly¬ 
man,  are  active  heads  of  the  firm. 

Harding’s  use  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  along  with  radio,  car  card 
and  some  spot  television,  on  a 
rotating  system.  When  using 
newspapers,  at  least  75%  of  the 
company’s  ad  budget  goes  into 
Chicago  dailies.  The  firm  spends 
about  lVi%  of  its  gross  sales  for 
straight  advertising,  Mr.  Harding 
told  E  &  P. 

Newspapers  Are  Mainstay 

“We  operate  on  the  policy  that 
no  matter  how  old  we  are  and  the 
kind  of  reputation  we  have  built, 
we  must  never  allow  the  name  of 
Harding’s  to  get  out  of  the  public 
eye,”  explained  Mr.  Harding,  who 
became  vicepresident  of  the  firm  in 
1933. 

“We  have  used  practically  every 
form  of  advertising  over  the  years, 
but  we  always  come  back  to  news¬ 
papers  as  the  mainstay  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  program.” 

When  using  newspapers,  Hard¬ 
ing’s  advertising  agency,  Roy  Sor¬ 
enson,  schedules  attractive  200  to 
500-line  ads  on  a  three-times-a- 
week  basis,  varying  the  copy  theme 
to  keep  the  public  aware  of  the 
“wonderful  food”  at  Hardfcg’s. 
The  rotating  system,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  is  designed  to  attract  a 
wider  audience  by  using  different 
media  through  a  change  of  pace. 


Harding’s  and  corned  beef  are 
practically  synonymous  in  Chica¬ 
go.  Over  the  years,  in  black  and 
white  line  drawings,  corned  beef 
and  cabbage — “the  dish  that  Hard¬ 
ing’s  made  famous”  —  have  been 
repeatedly  advertised  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  the  prewar  days,  on  one 
occasion  featuring  a  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  special  that  was  heavily  ad¬ 
vertised,  Harding’s  sold  two  tons 
of  corned  beef  in  one  day. 

Similarly,  Harding’s  and  that 
second  cup  of  coffee  have  become 
traditional  landmarks  in  Chicago. 
In  the  past,  ads  have  emphasized 
“that  second  cup  is  on  the  house!” 
Such  ads  do  not  run  at  present, 
Mr.  Harding  said,  because  of  the 
high  price  of  coffee,  but  the  policy 
continues. 

Going  back  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  big  Army-Navy  football 
game  was  a  sellout  at  Soldiers’ 
Field,  Harding’s  featured  an  ad 
with  nearly  100,000  spectators  at 
Soldiers’  Field  in  the  background 
and  a  big  cup  of  Java  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Copy  referred  to  “A  Sell¬ 
out”  and  added:  “Yes  indeed  .  .  . 
but  every  week  more  people  than 
this  enjoy  coffee.”  At  the  bottom 
of  the  ad  appeared  this  statement: 
“Over  100,000  Cups  of  Harding’s 
Delicious  Coffee  Served  Every 
Week.” 

Another  newspaper  series  tied  in 
Harding  restaurants  with  promi¬ 
nent  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
City  Hall,  Art  Institute  and  other 
Chicago  landmarks  within  easy 
reach  of  a  Harding  restaurant. 
Whenever  a  new  Harding  restau¬ 
rant  opened,  full-page  ads  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  new  spot  to 
dine  out. 

Turning  to  the  importance  of 
restaurant  owners  advertising  con¬ 
sistently,  Mr.  Harding  pointed  out 
that  television  has  not  only  hurt 
the  theater  business  in  Chicago’s 
loop,  but  has  had  an  indirect  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  the  restaurant  din¬ 
ner  business.  “Our  noon  luncheon 
business  is  fine,”  he  said,  “but  we 
do  find  that  fewer  people  are  com¬ 
ing  down  town  to  dine  at  night 
and  we  assume  this  can  be  traced 
to  television.” 

Mr.  Harding  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  with  success  of  “Res¬ 
taurant  Hospitality  Month”  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  national  association 
during  May.  Newspapers  have 
played  an  important  part  in  this 
promotion,  he  said.  He  mentioned 
two  six-page  restaurant  sections 
which  tied  in  with  National  Res¬ 
taurant  Week:  those  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  and 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item.  Both  fea¬ 
tured  famous  local  dining  spots, 
past  and  present. 


HERO’S  RETURN-— Irving  Belz, 
winner  of  the  National  Spelling 
Bee,  gets  a  special  prize — posing 
with  ^itor  Edward  J.  Meeman  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar — after  a  welcome  with  57-car 
caravan,  50-piece  band  and  police 
escort. 

Omaha  W-H 
Gives  $4,200 
In  Scholarships 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  For  the  29th 
consecutive  year,  the  World- 
Herald  has  awarded  scholarships 
of  $200  to  each  of  12  high  school 
seniors. 

This  year’s  awards  of  $2,400 
brings  to  $64,600  the  total  amount 
the  newspaper  has  given  to  aid 
deserving  students. 

The  awards  were  presented  at 
each  school’s  Commencement  Ex¬ 
ercises  by  Hollis  Limprecht. 
World-Herald  Youth  Activities  Di¬ 
rector. 

In  addition  to  these  awards,  the 
newspaper  has  presented  1951 
Carrier  Scholarships  of  $150  to  12 
carrier  salesmen  in  Nebraska  and 
western  Iowa.  These  awards  are 
made  annually  on  the  basis  of 
route  performance  and  scholastic 
record. 

Since  the  World-Herald  first  be¬ 
gan  to  recognize  its  carrier  sales¬ 
men  in  1939,  153  youngsters  have 
been  awarded  scholarships. 

The  entire  list  of  1951  scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  by  the  World- 
Herald  amounts  to  a  total  of 
$4,200.  All  awards  are  in  cash 
and  may  be  used  by  the  winners 
to  attend  the  college  or  university 
of  their  choice. 

■ 

Education  Section 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. — The  Evening 
Herald,  of  which  Talbot  Patrick  is 
editor  and  publisher,  published  on 
June  1  a  12-page  Education  Sec¬ 
tion  in  which  pictures  of  each 
graduating  class,  both  white  and 
Negro,  were  printed. 

■ 

Comics  Compressed 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^The  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  has  added  a  news 
page  to  its  daily  editions  by  com¬ 
bining  its  comic  strips — already 
four  columns  in  width — from  two 
pages  into  one  comic  page. 
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For  Newspaper  Plants 


Unit  Prats  Drives  .  .  .  Controls 
Group  Press  Drives 
Reels  ...  Automatic  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

Electronic  Controls  for  motor 
drives,  color  registering  and 
matching,  side  margin  and  folder 
web  controls. 

Winders  and  unwinders  complete 
with  variable  voltage  drives  and 
tension  control  devices." 


Cline  Methankal  Equipment 

Paper  Roll  Handling  Equipment 
Mail  Room  A  Press  Conveyors 
Stereotype  Plate  Droppers  and 
Conveyors 


The  men  who  run  the 
presses  will  tell  you  that  for 
complete,  accurate  control 
nothing  can  equal  Cline- 
W.estinghouse  Equipment. 
They’ll  also  tell  you  that 
Cline  Equipment  is  rugged, 
reliable  and  dependable 
. . .  simple  to  operate 
and  without  any  complicated 
control  circuits. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIUI  EQUIPMENT 


With  Cline  Unit  Drives,  Reels,  Tensions  and 
Speed  Pasters  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  run  en> 
tire  editions  at  full  speed  without  stops  except  for 
replating  and  reorders. 

Four  out  of  five  of  the  leading  newspaper  press¬ 
rooms  in  the  United  States  rely  on  Cline  Equipment. 
Many  have  standardized  on  it  and  continue  to  specify 
Cline  when  additional  equipment  is  needed. 

Everything  electrical  needed  in  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  plant  is  available  from  Cline.  And  back  of  it 
is  an  experience  of  more  than  40  years  devoted  to 
the  origination,  development  and  manufacture  of 
electrical  printing  equipment 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MAM  OmCi:  340S  WUT  47Ni  StrMl.  CMcm*  SX  MMiiMi 


410  IinIi  SOmI 
%mm  VffRmclGCO  §•  CmL 


CLINE  I 


230  ImI  ASmI  S*. 
T«k  17.  N.V. 


Editor  Says 
Can  Assure 


Courts 
Fair  Trial 


By  Bert  Struby 

The  Florida  case  of  Shepherd 
and  Irvin  vs.  the  State  is  only 
the  latest  to  spotlight  a  growing 
concept  that  newspaper  reports 
of  ju^cial  proceedings  should  be 
restricted  and  regulated. 

In  this  case  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  ordered  a  re¬ 
trial  of  two  Florida  Negroes  on 
rape  charges.  Seven  members  of 
the  court  voted  for  reversal  of  the 
conviction  on  the  ground  there 
had  been  discrimination  against 
Negroes  in  selection  of  the  trial 
jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  with  whom 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  joined, 
contended  the  reversal  should  be 
given  on  the  ground  that  “preju¬ 
dicial  influences”  outside  the  court 
denied  the  men  a  fair  trial.  They 
suggested  their  colleagues  had 
seen  fit  “to  stress  the  trivial  and 
ignore  the  important.” 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  took  par¬ 
ticular  note  of  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  published,  and  attributed 
to  the  sheriff,  a  statement  that 
the  defendants  had  confessed,  yet 
this  alleged  confession  was  never 
introduced  as  evidence  during  the 
trial. 

He  took  issue  with  the  fact  that 
“every  detail  of  these  passion- 
arousing  events  was  reported  by 
the  press.  .  .  .” 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court,  in 
refusing  to  disturb  the  lower 
court’s  denial  of  petition  for 
change  of  venue,  said  that  it  was 
true  that  strained  racial  relations 
existed  in  about  a  five  square  mile 
area  surrounding  the  community 
in  which  the  accused  Negroes  re¬ 
sided,  and  that  a  mob  burned  the 
Shepherd  home  and  two  other 
houses  in  that  area,  but  that  the 
flare  subsided  on  or  before  July 
24,  1949.  The  trial  did  not  begin 
until  September  first,  five  weeks 
later. 

The  court  said  further: 

“The  inflamed  public  sentiment 
was  against  the  crime  with  which 


(An  abridgement  of  an  address 
delivered  by  the  executive  editor 
of  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  Ma¬ 
con  News  before  the  Judicial  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  Orleans  recently.) 

the  appellants  were  charged  rather 
than  the  defendants’  race.  It  is 
true  that  newspapers  carried  re¬ 
ports  of  the  alleged  crime,  but  the 
impression  of  prejudice,  if  any 
made,  yielded  to  the  sworn  testi¬ 
mony,” 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  asserted 
that  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
pre-trial  events  and  coverage  of 
the  trial  prejudiced  the  jury.  It 
was  the  obligation  and  duty  of 
the  newspapers  to  report  these 
events. 

Would  the  honorable  Mr.  Jack- 
son  have  such  an  event  as  an 
angry  mob  burning  the  defend¬ 
ants’  homes  go  unreported  and 
ignored  by  the  press  of  the  com¬ 
munity?  Is  it  not  better  that  the 
public  be  given  a  factual  account, 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  rather  than 
to  feed  upon  wild  rumors  which 
unquestionably  would  develop 
from  such  an  unreported  event? 

In  a  broader  sense  would  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  have  the  nation’s 
press  go  without  a  single  printed 
word  on  the  attempted  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Truman,  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  trial  of  the  assailants, 
until  after  the  jury  had  returned 
its  verdict? 

Our  courts  already  have  within 
their  power  full  authority  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice  if  they  choose  to  exer¬ 
cise  it,  and  this  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  censor  the  press. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  abuse  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  “highly 
publicizing”  the  Florida  trial,  that 
within  itself  did  not  necessarily 
circumvent  fulfillment  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment  guaranteeing  a  fair 
trial  under  due  process  of  law. 
The  court,  if  it  had  deemed  ad- 


SO  DIFFERENT! 


SO  NEW! 


WILL  AMAZE  YOU! 


visable,  could  have  removed  the 
trial  to  a  locality  beyond  the 
probable  influence  of  published  ac¬ 
counts. 

But  the  Florida  court  did  not 
consider  this  necessary. 

Yet,  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  criti¬ 
cizes  the  newspapers,  not  the  court 
for  a  trial  he  described  as  “but  a 
legal  gesture  to  register  a  verdict 
already  dictated.  .  .  .” 

On  the  point  of  publication  of 
a  confession  by  the  defendants, 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  touches  upon 
a  matter  which  deserves  construc¬ 
tive  criticism,  this  time  from  the 
press  against  the  courts,  officers 
of  the  courts  and  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  in  general. 

How  many  arresting  and  prose¬ 
cuting  officers  do  you  know  who 
imm^iately  upon  obtaining  a  con¬ 
fession  or  some  new  evidence  in 
a  criminal  case  call  in  the  reporter 
to  give  him  “a  break”?  You  will 
have  to  admit  this  type  of  officer 
does  exist  and  he  is  an  officer 
of  the  court. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  press  is 
not  to  blame  when  it  publishes 
confessions  supplied  by  an  officer 
of  the  court,  whether  or  not  that 
evidence  is  later  introduced  at  the 
trial.  In  a  competitive  news  field, 
you  can  readily  sec  how,  once 
such  a  statement  is  released,  the 
newspapers  must  report  it. 

Publication  of  confessions  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  contribute  to  “trial 
by  newspaper,”  but  the  press  is 
not  to  be  censured  for  this.  The 
court  itself  is  due  criticism  for 
permitting  its  own  officers  to  dis¬ 
close  such  information  if  justice 
is  thereby  jeopardized. 

Prosecutors  and  officers  of  the 
court  should  be  reminded  from 
time  to  time  that  it  is  their  sworn 
duty  to  seek  justice — not  primar¬ 
ily  to  pile  up  an  impressive  record 
of  convictions. 

If  the  courts  properly  adminis¬ 
ter  their  affairs  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  trial  by  newspaper. 

The  Florida  press  is  not  to  be 
censured  for  these  circumstances 
and  certainly  a  blanket  criticism 
of  all  newspapers  is  not  justified. 
Neither  is  the  evidence  of  abuse 
or  negligence  by  the  press  as  a 
whole  sufficient  to  support  argu- 
ment  for  restriction  or  curtailment 
of  reporting  criminal  cases  and 
trials. 

Some  of  your  bar  journals  are 
asking.  Shall  the  First  or  the  Sixth 
amendment  be  held  paramount? 

It  is  unnecessary  that  either  be 
paramount;  both  are  vital  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Constitution  and  to 
make  one  subservient  to  the  other 
would  mean  an  irreparable  loss  of 
a  safeguard  to  our  liberties. 

I  think  if  the  judiciary  and  the 
press  will  approach  this  problem 
in  the  months  to  come  with  a 
viewpoint  toward  reconciling  those 
differences  which  develop  between 
these  two  baste  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples,  rather  than  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  individual  cases  which 
necessarily  color  the  issue,  we  will 
accomplish  much  more. 


Press  Is  Ribbed 
About  Lack  of 
News  of  Press 

By  Allen  M. 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Something 
different  in  the  way  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  officials’  remarks  concerning 
journalism  came  along  the  other 
night. 

H.  Mansfield  Homer,  president 
of  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  a  speak¬ 
er  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Circuit  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  in  the  new  plant  of 
the  Hartford  Courant,  declared: 

“Gentlemen,  it’s  a  pleasure  to 
see  you  in  the  flesh.  I  read  sev¬ 
eral  of  your  papers  every  day  and 
1  want  to  congratulate  you.  Once 
in  a  while  I  see  a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  newsprint  is  a  little  more 
costly  than  it  once  was,  but  other¬ 
wise  you  are  the  only  segment  of 
our  economy,  I  note  from  your 
columns,  not  harassed  by  the  ma¬ 
jor  factors  that  make  life  pretty 
grim  occasionally  for  the  rest  of 
us. 

Trouble’s  a  Stranger 

“You  must  not  have  any  labor 
supply  troubles;  at  least,  I  see  no 
mention  of  dwindling  number  of 
craftsmen  among  printers,  engrav¬ 
ers  and  pressmen.  You  must  have 
no  wage  or  salary  problems:  I  see 
almost  no  reference  in  your  col¬ 
umns  to  expiration  of  your  own 
contracts,  or  to  union  or  guild 
demands. 

“If  such  exist,  they  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  negotiations  stages  as 
fully  as  they  are  in  the  industry 
and  business  news  you  report. 
There  must  be  no  shortages  of 
news,  because  I  notice  no  blank 
spaces  in  your  columns,  and  some 
of  the  reporters  who  come  to  us 
mention  that  they  wish  they  could 
be  more  detailed,  but  that  mys¬ 
terious  autocrat,  ‘the  desk,’  de¬ 
mands  all  copy  must  be  kept  tight. 

“I  know  mechanical  and  hu¬ 
man  errors  must  be  a  constant 
source  of  worry,  but  I’ve  seen  no 
slip  in  recent  years  like  the  trust¬ 
ing  headline  the  Boston  Globe 
once  carried  on  a  Parochial  High 
School  football  game — ‘IMM.\C- 
ULATE  CONCEPTION  STOP¬ 
PED  BY  GUARDIAN  ANGEL, 
7-6.’  In  a  troubled  age,  you  seem 
to  be  operating  with  a  minimum 
of  worries.” 

New  Officers 

Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Courant, 
introduced  the  speakers,  who,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Horner,  included 
Gov.  John  Davis  Lodge  and  Frank 
J.  Starzel,  general  manager  of  AP. 

All  circuit  officers  were  re-elect¬ 
ed,  with  James  L.  McGovern,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Bridgeport  Post  and 
Telegram,  renamed  for  his  18th 
term.  Other  officers:  vicepresident, 
Thomas  Ferguson,  publisher,  Man¬ 
chester  Evening  Herald;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Roger  A.  Connolly, 
managing  editor.  New  Haven  Eve¬ 
ning  Register. 
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f  New  G-E  Full-Automatic  Press  Drive  Controller 

gives  you  greater  flexibility  of  operation  from  a 
packaged  unit.  Operator  at  Waco  News  Tribune, 

Waco,  Texas,  is  shown  setting  new  6-position  load 
^  adjusting  switch  on  built-in  autotransformer. 


Designed  for  presses  using  40-  to  75-hp  drives, 
this  new  controller  also  con  be  set  up  with 
two  equipments  in  parallel  for  75-  to  150-hp 
requirements.  Push  button  station  in  upper 
left  allows  testing  out  the  system  without 
running  press.  Circuits  ore  provided  for  red 
and  green  warning  lights  which  operate  from 
safe-run  buttons. 


Single  Unit  Operation  Selector  switch  provides  full  speed  range  for  all 
desired  press  combinations  .  .  .  from  one  unit  to  all  units  and  folder. 

Simplified  Installation  Packaged  unit  design  saves  expense,  time,  and  space 
on  installation.  Primary  and  secondary  are  now  enclosed  in  one  cubicle  in  sizes 
through  75  hp.  The  equipment  is  as  compact  as  good  engineering  will  allow  and 
needs  only  a  few  connections  to  install. 

Smooth  Performance  Regular  speed  steps  provide  smooth  and  rapid  accelera¬ 
tion  and  deceleration  without  danger  to  the  web.  Speeds  are  held  essentially 
constant  at  all  other  times. 

Cosy,  Economical  Maintenance  Natural  draft  ventilation  of  secondary  re¬ 
sistors  mounted  in  top  of  cubicle  keeps  resistors  cool  and  eliminates  the  need  for 
force  ventilating  equipment.  Automatic  protective  devices  eliminate  all  but  routine 
maintenance. 

INVESTIGATE  TODAY!  The  a-c  full-automatic  press  drive  controller  is  the 
result  of  careful  designing  and  testing  by  General  Electric  printing  specialists. 
A  G-E  sales  engineer  located  in  an  office  near  your  plant  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
more  information  and  discuss  your  requirements  with  you.  Get  in  touch  with  him 
now!  ...  or  write  for  Bulletin  GEA-5614.  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  5,  N.Y. 


Rear  view  of  the  new  controller  ihowi 
compact  factory-wired  assembly  which 
pockages  all  necessary  operating  and 
protective  relays,  contactors,  switches, 
and  terminals  for  operating  main  motor, 
brake,  and  starting  motor. 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 
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Handouts  Are  Helpful 
To  Press,  ME  Insists 

By  Robert  Early 


Handouts  are  looked  upon  gen¬ 
erally  as  something  evil.  This  im¬ 
pression  rapidly  is  being  accepted 
as  the  truth.  But,  in  reality,  the 
handout  is,  despite  all  claims  to 
the  contrary,  doing  more  to  keep 
the  people  of  this  nation  informed 
and  preserve  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  we  realize. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  said 
that  government  handouts  are  an 
ever-growing  threat  to  the  liberty 
that  is  guaranteed  by  our  Con¬ 
stitution. 

This  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
government  handouts  are  designed^ 
to  reflect  glory  upon  a  government* 
agency  and  to  prolong  the  polit¬ 
ical  life  of  the  press  agent’s  boss 
regardless  of  whether  the  hand¬ 
outs  contain  the  truth,  half  truth 
or  no  truth. 

Of  course,  handouts  which  con¬ 
tain  half  truth  or  no  truth  come 
from  persons  who  are  not  honest 
and,  if  we  are  getting  such  hand¬ 
outs  from  government  agencies, 
then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  for  not  informing  the 
people.  If  the  people  know  the 
facts  they  will  see  that  the  rascals 
are  kicked  out  of  office. 

The  newspapers  and  press  serv- 


(An  abridgement  of  a  talk  given 
by  the  managing  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  before  the  Indiana 
APME  Continuing  Study  Comrrt- 
tee  recently.) 


ices  of  America  would  strain  un¬ 
der  the  financial  load  if  they  had 
to  assume  the  cost  of  gathering 
information  that  now  is  made 
available  in  the  form  of  handouts 
from  Federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  commercial  organ¬ 
izations  and  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Ben  Cole,  the  Star’s  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  and  head  of 
a  bureau  of  four  persons  serving 
six  Pulliam  newspapers,  has  made 
a  close  study  of  handouts  in  the 
capital  and  reports  that  if  all 
handouts  were  eliminated  our  bu¬ 
reau  there  would  probably  have 
to  have  six  times  as  many  per¬ 
sons  as  we  now  employ. 

The  handout  system  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  a  little  industry.  Hand¬ 
outs  are  so  necessary  to  Washing¬ 
ton  coverage  that  a  handout  serv¬ 
ice  is  in  operation.  The  service 
has  persons  who  gather  copies 
of  handouts  each  day  from  all 


Above — Heavy  Duty  Model— Capacity  up  to  200  Pages 

The  CRAWFORD  Single  Wrapper 

Saves  40%  to  75%  of  Your  Wrapping  Time! 


Yes,  the  Crawford  Sirigle 
Wrapper  rolls,  pastes  and 
seals  in  one  operation! 
With  little  practice  any 
operator  can  attain  a  rate 
of  at  least  1,000  papers  per 
hour.  Guaranteed  6  months 


against  defective  parts. 
Manufactured  for  Mayvan 
Corp.  by  the  Wesel  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Scranton,  Pa.  Write 
today  for  full  information, 
and  users  check  list  of 
leading  newspapers! 


MAYVAN  CORP  , — C.  Vance  Graft,  President 

Owner  and  Producer  of  The  Crawford  Single  Wrapper 
Plant  said  Office:  1141  N.  Washington  Ave.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


government  sources  and  distribute 
them  to  newspaper  bureaus.  This 
service  costs  each  bureau  $10  to 
$20  a  month. 

The  bureau  members  wade 
through  stacks  of  handouts  each 
day.  These  handouts  include  an¬ 
nouncement  of  dates  and  places 
for  important  meetings,  confer¬ 
ences  and  hearings. 

They  also  include  speeches,  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  important 
government  decisions  such  as  those 
dealing  with  wage  freezes,  freezes 
placed  on  materials  and  many, 
many  other  things  vital  to  the 
economy  and  highly  important  to 
the  people  of  the  nation. 

Of  course,  the  cry  comes  that 
the  government  handout  releases 
are  not  truthful. 

If  that  is  true,  it’s  the  duty  of 
the  newspapers  of  this  nation  and 
the  wire  services  to  inform  the 
people  that  they  are  being  fed  lies 
by  the  government. 

As  long  as  the  government 
agencies  do  not  try  to  suppress 
information,  then  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  handouts. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the 
press  services  and  the  nation’s 
newspapers  take  the  handouts  and 
publish  them.  That,  in  reality,  is 
not  the  case. 

The  handouts  frequently  are 
the  basis  for  stories  partly  told  in 
handout  form.  Frequently  hand¬ 
outs  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
a  tip  on  a  story  that  can  be  dug 
out. 

An  alert  newspaper  executive 
or  reporter  always  will  look  be¬ 
hind  the  handout.  They  never 
accept  it  at  face  value  unless,  it 
is  a  speech  or  some  government 
order  such  as  a  freeze  on  copper. 

In  Indiana  we  have  our  own 
little  handout  system  in  state  gov¬ 
ernment. 

These  press  agents  do  not  ham¬ 
per  coverage  of  news,  but  they 
do  implement  it.  Frequently  they 
give  telephone  tips  on  stories  and 
it’s  up  to  the  newspapers  and  wire 
services  to  get  the  facts  and  de¬ 
tails.  Other  times  they  distribute 
handouts  that  are  not  stories  in 
themselves  but  the  story  can  be 
obtained  by  digging  behind  the 
handout. 

On  other  occasions  they  dis¬ 
tribute  handouts  that  make  read¬ 
able,  informative  stories  when  re¬ 
written. 

These  press  agents  are  valuable 
in  digging  information  out  of  their 
departments  for  newspapers.  With¬ 
out  them  Indianapolis  newspapers 
and  press  services  would  have  to 
increase  their  staffs. 

One  wire  service  writer  said 
that  he  uses  handouts  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  advantage:  He  takes  hand¬ 
outs  from  state  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  uses  them  as  “idea  sheets’’ 
from  which  to  develop  true  and 
balanced  stories. 

He  pointed  out  that  publicity 
matter  from  any  source  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  closest  scrutiny  and  that 
the  releases  are  used  to  implement 


treatment  of  a  story  rather  than 
to  be  the  basis  of  a  story. 

That’s  how  handouts  should  be 
handled  and  that  is  how  they  are 
handled  by  alert  newspaper  and 
wire  service  men. 

The  majority  of  handouts  re¬ 
ceived  from  various  sources  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  never  reach  print. 

A  check  for  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  on  the  Indianapolis  Star  city 
desk  revealed  that  67  releases 
were  received  from  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations.  There  was  a  little 
news  in  about  25%  of  them  used 
in  some  form. 

Handouts  received  from  com¬ 
mercial  groups,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  national  “Foundations”  and 
propaganda  groups  of  various  sorts 
were  numerous.  There  was  a 
story  or  a  tip  on  a  story  in  about 
one  out  of  100. 

Of  148  handouts  received  from 
the  armed  forces,  approximately 
20  were  used  as  stories  or  tips  for 
stories. 

Schools  and  colleges  sent  in  133 
handouts,  43  coming  from  Indiana 
schools  and  colleges.  About  50% 
of  the  material  from  Indiana 
schools  and  colleges  was  used  in 
some  form.  The  handouts  from 
schools  outside  the  state  were 
almost  entirely  useless. 

State  offices  and  agencies  pro¬ 
duced  44  handouts.  About  50% 
provided  information  that  was' 
worth  checking  and  rewriting  into 
news  stories  or  being  used  as  tip 
material  that  resulted  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  stories. 

I  realize  that  this  analysis  of 
the  handout  business  conflicts  with 
the  general  idea  of  many  news¬ 
papermen  who  believe  that  hand¬ 
outs  should  be  abolished.  But  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  editors 
are  supposed  to  edit  and  weed 
out  the  propaganda  and  worthless 
material  in  search  of  news.  .After 
all,  what  is  the  difference  between 
an  oral  release  of  propaganda  to 
an  editor  and  a  written  account  of 
it?  The  editor  dismisses  the  oral 
account.  All  he  had  to  do  with 
the  same  material  in  a  handout  is 
glance  through  it  and  throw  it  in 
the  waste  basket. 

That’s  how  we  get  news.  We 
get  it  by  talking  to  people  or  from 
persons  who  make  it  available  in 
the  form  of  handouts. 

The  good  the  press  gets  from 
handouts  far  outweighs  the  poten¬ 
tial  evil  opponents  of  handouts 
talk  about. 

■ 

HAS  Will  Publish 
Directory  of  Reps 

Hearst  Advertising  Service  will 
shortly  bring  out  the  42nd  Edition 
of  the  Directory  of  Representatives 
of  Daily  Newspapers,  which  has 
for  40  years  been  published  by 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

Widely  used  by  advertising 
agencies,  the  Directory  includes  a 
geographical  and  alphabetical  list¬ 
ing  of  the  newspapers  in  37  east¬ 
ern  and  midwestern  states  in  which 
newspaper  representative  organiza¬ 
tions  function. 
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An  extremely  able  but  sensitive  gent  is  the  Circulation  Manager  of 
The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  Right  now  he’s  depressed.  Feels  he  has  fallen 
down  on  his  job.  Our  C.  M.  is  ashamed  of  himself!  He  has  just  discovered 
The  Call-Bulletin  has  only  one  subscriber  in  Etna.  Siskiyou  county.  California. 
Etna  is  about  3 1  5  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  It’s  just  about  as  close  to  San 
Francisco  as  Columbus.  Ohio  is  to  Chicago.  It’s  a  thriving  little  town  with  a 
population  of  644.  and  some  of  the  other  San  Francisco  newspapers  beat  us  all 
to  pieces  in  Etna.  They  also  give  The  Call-Bulletin  a  licking,  circulation-wise, 
in  other  remote  sections  of  northern  California. 


That’s  right.  The  Call-Bulletin’s  national  Reps — Moloney.  Regan  & 
Schmitt — love  The  Call-Bulletin’s  Circulation  Manager.  Like  a  brother! 
That’s  because  The  Call-Bulletin  has  the  circulation  where  it  counts.  Concen¬ 
trated  circulation.  Circulation  concentrated  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  in 
the  prosperous  West  Bay  suburbs  of  Marin  and  San  Mateo  counties.  And  the 
boys  at  M.  R.  &  S.  are  equally  fond  of  The  Call-Bulletin’s  Editor  for  turning 
out  a  lively,  alert  newspaper  that  wins  readers  and  influences  purchasers. 

Remember:  San  Francisco  has  four  good  daily  newspapers.  But  The 
Call-Bulletin  can  do  the  best  job  for  you. 


65.5%  of  ib«  parcel  deliveries  from  San 

Francisco  stores  are  made  in  the  city  of  San 
FraneiKO.  67.0%  of  The  Call-Bulletin’s 
circulation  is  in  the  city  of  San  FraneiKO. 
88.8%  of  the  parcel  deliveries  from  San 

Francisco  stores  are  made  in  the  expanded 
major  market;  San  FranciKO  B  the  West  Bay 
suburbs  of  -Marin  and  San  Mateo  counties. 
79.1%  of  The  Call-Bulletin’s  circulation  is 
in  this  expanded  San  FraneiKO  market. 


ik. 


San  Francisco’s  Frtrndly  Newspaper 
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les,  run-of-paper  colors . . .  red  or  any  other  effective  colors 
. . .  make  profits  for  newspapers  and  advertisers  alike.  Color  gets  results 
in  newspaper  advertising . . .  and  advertisers  buy  results,  not  just  space. 
R.O.  P.  color  campaigns  are  increasing  every  day;  they  appeal  to  both 
local  and  national  accounts.  It’s  time  to  get  on  the  color  bandwagon,  but 
if  you  can’t  see  the  profits  for  the  problems,  you  will  find  a  talk  with 

I  PI  helpful.  We  have  worked  for  years  with  many  newspapers  successfully 
printing  color.  This  experience  has  given  us  an  understanding  of 
color  unsurpassed  in  the  newspaper  field.  We  participated  in 
the  research  and  development  of  the  standard  process  eolors 
adopted  by  the  A.N.P.A.,  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  and  the  A.N.A. 

We  have  unexcelled  laboratory  facilities  for  the  formulation 

and  testing  of  inks  specially  made  to  your  requirements. 

We  really  can  help  you  with  your  color 
printing  problems.  Write  International  Printing  Ink, 

Division  of  Interchemical  Corporation, 

67  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  Branches  and 
service  stations  in  35  principal  cities. 
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Neither  Affiliations 
Nor  Gratuities  Wanted 


By  Fred  W.  Stein 


My  definition  of  a  newspaper 
is  that  it  is  a  medium  to  search 


would  be  the  acceptance  of  free 
meals  by  a  reporter  covering  a 
dinner.  No  organization — polit¬ 
ical  or  otherwise — should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  feed  reporters.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  a  reporter  to  eat 
with  politicians  or  Rotarians,  the 
cost  of  the  dinner  is  a  legitimate 
expense  to  the  newspaper.  The  re¬ 
porter  never  should  be  put  in  the 


nntT'  “  before  the' ConftrLcl  of  position  of  accepting  any  consid- 

OUt  news  and  _publish  It  impartially  eratlnn  from  which 


recently  at 

the  significance  which  it  holds  for  Rochester.  N.  Y..  by  the  editor  of  . 

fh«.  cntnmiinifi/  the  Binshamton  Press  and  oresi-  working  press  tickets,  I 


the  community  &condlv  the  Binghamton  Press  and  presi-  .  worKing  press  iicxeis 

_ ,  U  ^  W1-  dent  of  the  New  York  ^tnte  Vo  reCOgniZe  that  a  reporter  IS  en- 

newspaper  has  an  obligation  to  den^  of  the  New  York  State  So-  necessary 


interpret  and  teach  and  should  be  of  Newspaper  Editors.) 

consistent  opponent  of  fraud. 


hypocrisy,  and  special  privilege  gitimate — of  its  pet  projects  or 
for  any  person  or  group.  the  community.  Such  criticism 

Using  this  yardstick,  it  is  ob-  certainly  is  a  necessary  function 
vious  to  me  that  no  newspaper-  of  any  alert  and  self-respecting 
man  should  associate  himself  with  newspaper, 
an  organization  which  may  en-  I  do  not  intend  to  become 


comforts  which  a  working  pass 
affords  him.  Certainly,  a  work¬ 
ing  reporter  is  entitled  to  a  good 
vantage  point  and  quick  access 
to  communications.  Often  these 
can  be  obtained  only  in  press  sec¬ 
tions. 


Fred  W.  Stein 


gender  public  controversy.  I  con-  director  of  the  Community  Chest.  th^a/*^the  writer  who  covered  the  Garden, 

sider  It  bad  practiw  for  an  editor  the  Red  Cross  or  any  similar  or-  Jonor’  understalX that  he  is  en-  Particularly  if  he  knew  that  last 

or  newspaperman  to  hold  political  gamzations.  titled  to  no  special  considerations.  Christmas  the  Garden  presented 

Just  recently  the  Binghamton  i  have  been  visited  by  officials  of  each  sports  writer  a  slerli^  silver 


or  quasi-poIitical  office. 


Even  if  the  objectivity  of  news-  Press  put  into  effect  a  policy  of  a  baseball  club  who  thought  the  dinner  service  for  12.  Most  of 


papermen  in  public  office  is  not  not  publishing  publicity  stories  on  function  of  a  newspaper  is  to  *be  writers,  I  understand,  accepted 

impaired,  it  certainly  is  open  to  a  fund-raising  drive  unless  the  boost  the  home  team  at  all  times  *bis  gift.  The  uncertainty  engen- 

question  by  the  reading  public,  sponsoring  organization  was  will-  and  to  refrain  from  criticism  at  dered  in  the  editor’s  mind  should 

It  seems  to  me  this  would  destroy  ing  to  submit  a  detailed  financial  anv  time  I  corrected  this  im-  be  multiplied  by  his  circulation 

.heir  velee  jur.  as  surely  as  it  stateinent  for  publicatioh.  1  «  i!  S  Z  fiSO.=- 


any 

they  knowingly  distorted  news  l  believe  organizations  which  fheiT*°imDress^on^that^\ '^worldne  ^  ^d  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
stories.  live  largely  by  public  subscription  pass  piTcTa  rep^^^^^  rationalization  of  editors  who 

Not  too  long  ago  a  member  of  are  duty  bound  to  make  such  in-  ligation  to  them,  our  sports  writers  ^  distinction  between  the 

the  Binghamton  Press  editorial  formation  available.  Not  all  or-  vvould  be  happv  to  nav  their  wav  accepted  by  the  ^rts  de 

staff  was  elected  treasurer  of  a  ganizations  or  their  directors  share  jnm  the  ball  park  ’  *  --♦-ri  v. 

school  board.  I  can  assure  you  this  belief.  '*•  .  i. 

he  has  not  and  will  not  take  There  is  a  basic  conflict  between 


The  strength  of  a  newspaper  and  what  I  consider  my  duty  as 


should  be  institutional,  not  per-  an  editor. 


sonal. 

When 


sports  writers,  women’s  editors,  ^ 


partment  and  those  accepted  by 
women’s  editors  at  the  New  York 
Dress  Institute  shows.  If  one  is 
wrong,  both  are  wrong.  The 
women  editors,  themselves,  refer 


wnen  an  editor  becomes  a  he  has  at  his  disposal,  or  should  ^ 
stronger  personality  than  his  .lews-  have,  trained  and  dispassionate  Z.Z  t™ 


If  an  ilito,  needs  information. 


paper",  eidter  he/shonld  ,ni.  to  oSZemT'Tis  here,  .ErhrVhT. 


“loot.” 

In  Albany  each  year,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  presents  correspondents  with 
a  handsome  and  expensive  port¬ 
folio  containing,  among  other 
things,  a  brief-case  pen  and  pen¬ 
cil  set  and  stationery.  Accep- 


devote  his  time  to  politics  or  he  there  is  a  subtle  shift  in  ethics  enough  attention  to  that 

should  do  something  about  his  from  those  of  the  editor  to  those  ‘*eP2*'‘™ent. 

paper.  No  individual  should  over-  of  his  staff  members.  An  editor  Sports  promoters  encourage 

shadow  a  newspaper.  must  have  a  complete  confidence  sports  writers  to  have  a  stronger  tance  of  this  gift,  purchased  by 

I  turn  down  all  requests  to  par-  in  the  integrity  of  his  staff.  sense  of  obligation  to  the  promo-  public  funds,  to  my  way  of  think- 

ticipate  on  a  personal  basis  in  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  ‘ers  than  to  their  new^apers.  ing  is  highly  improper.  It  is  high- 

community  projects,  but  I  like  to  important  that  a  staff  see  eye  to  Essentially  this  situation  oc-  ly  impractical  too,  for  the  corre- 

feel  that  the  Binghamton  Press  is  eye  with  the  editor  on  the  subject  curred  in  New  York  City  in  the  spondent  of  a  paper  vdiich  edi- 
one  of  the  community’s  most  ener-  of  ethics.  There  is  no  place  on  recent  basketball  fixes.  A  New  torially  preaches  economy  in  gov- 
getic  workers.  a  newspaper  for  a  person  who  York  editor  who  sought  to  decide  ernment.  The  man  we  assign  to 

I  do  not  intend  to  become  a  spends  part  of  his  time  and  energy  the  editorial  position  of  his  paper  the  legislative  session  does  not  ac- 
member  of  any  organization  which  in  the  employ  of  another  organ-  toward  the  continuation  of  colie-  cqjt  the  gratuity, 
uses  my  name  on  a  letterhead  or  ization  whether  it  is  a  political,  giate  basketball  in  Madison  Square  Many  editors  who  oppose  pri- 
presumes  to  take  stands  for  all  commercial  or  civic  group.  And  Garden  might  have  good  reason  vately-financed  junkets  particularly 
its  members  and  thus  would  be  by  newspapermen,  I  include  the  to  be  skeptical  of  the  views  of  his  (Continued  on  Page  26) 
talking  for  me  and,  indirectly,  for  front  office  personnel  as  well  as 


the  paper  which  employs  me.  members  of  the  editorial  staff. 

I  do  not  intend  to  become  a  Well-paying  publicity  jobs  are 
trustee  of  a  most  worthy  orphan  an  inviting  source  of  extra  income 
home  in  our  community  because  for  the  newspaperman.  A  news- 
the  Binghamton  Press  would  not  paper  should  strive  to  maintain  a 
be  free  to  criticize  its  management  salary  standard  sufficient  to  meet 
as  it  did  not  so  long  ago.  Not  the  reasonable  needs  of  its  em-  New  York  —  “Local  newspapers  building  a  newspaper  schedule  with 

U/itn/Mit  mittinrr  K/%th  tn®  _i _  _ a.  r _ • _ At _ .  -i  •  •  .  t _ _? _ 


Gem  &  Silver  Star 
Look  to  Newspapers 


without  putting  both  the  paper  ployes  without  forcing  them  to 
and  myself  in  an  embarrassing  seek  outside  income, 
position.  The  paper’s  views  should  Acceptance  of  movie  passes  may 
be  expressed  on  its  editorial  page  sound  petty  and  wholly  inoffen- 
not  behind  closed  doors  at  a  di-  sive,  but  somehow  it  seems  just 
rectors’  meeting.  as  pointless  and  degrading  as  the 

I  am,  and  probably  will  con-  appropriation  of  apples  by  the 
tinue  to  be,  a  member  of  the  cop  on  the  beat. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  I  Parenthetically,  I  might  point 
have  refused  any  policy-making  out  that  the  Binghamton  Press 
duties.  The  typical  chamber  of  does  not  accept  movie  or  circus 
commerce,  as  you  all  know,  has  passes. 

a  booster  attitude  which  abhors  A  gustatory  parallel  closer  to 
any  public  criticism — however  le-  that  of  the  cop  and  the  apple 


Stritc 


are  important  the  same  care  used  in  developing 
members  of  a  successful  sales  force,”  Mr.  Strite 
the  American  added,  “and  I  get  ideas  for  both 
Safety  Razor  from  Sales  Management  maga- 
sales  team,”  zine.” 

Mr.  Victor 

Strite,  vice  Mr.  Strite  is  typical  of  the  men 
president  and  for  whom  Sales  Management  is 
general  sales  edited  —  men  who  control  the 
manager  said  sales  destinies  of  America’s 
today.  greatest  companies.  He  has  been 

a  Sales  Management  subscriber 
“I  believe  in  for  six  years. 


{Advertisement) 
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No  Gratuities  Wanted 

Continued  from  page  25 


for  staff  members  other  than  'PActifV  lOIT  It 
themselves,  favor  government-  *  I  *  *• 

sponsored  junkets.  Yakima,  Wash. — By  a  vote  of 

The  weakness  of  government-  10  to  2,  jurors  found  for  the  dc- 
sponsored  junkets,  I  believe,  is  fense  in  a  $50,000  libel  suit 
that  they  are  motivated  as  often  brought  against  the  Republic  Pub- 
by  an  ulterior  purpose  as  those  lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
sponsored  by  industry.  This  can  Yakima  Morning  Herald  and 
result  in  planned  distortion  of  Yakima  Daily  Republic. 
facts.  Secondly,  every  junket,  John  H.  Lyndi,  former  city 
whether  private  or  public,  is  con-  police  court  judge  and  justice  of 
ducted  by  human  beings,  who  too  the  peace,  had  brought  suit  against 
often  feel  that  the  truth  lacks  the  company,  asserting  that  an 
drama.  editorial  appearing  in  the  Sept.  10, 

Too,  an  editor  in  his  quest  to  1950  Herald  had  libeled  him.  The 
be  well  informed  runs  the  dan-  editorial  attacked  his  qualifications 
ger  of  emerging  from  a  junket  as  a  judge,  a  position  he  had  held 
little  informed.  A  little  informa-  for  22  years.  On  Sept.  12  Judge 
tion,  of  course,  is  a  dangerous  Lynch  was  defeated  in  an  election 
thing.  Too  often  editors  consider  in  which  he  sought  to  retain  his 
that  a  48-hour  visit  is  sufficient  judgeship. 

to  make  them  more  expert  on  a  The  defense  pleaded  truth  of  the 


DETECTS  A 
WEI  BREAK 


CUTS  AND  ClAMRS 
ONCOMING  WEB 


Ihis  IS  the  best  wrap- 
up  insurance”  you  can  buy! 
It  reduces  down  time  to  the  few 
^  minutes  required  to  rethread  the 
web  following  a  break  —  no  peeling 
paper  from  cylinders  or  picking  it  out  of  the  inking 
system  —  no  smashes  to  shorten  the  life  of  blankets  or 
damage  plates,  packing  or  press.  It’s  no  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  leading  publishers  have  adopted  the  Cooksey 
System.  Have  you  looked  into  it?  If  not,  write  now! 


Florida  Stcdis'  Wages 
Adjusted  by  Index 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — ^The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  has  announced 
salary  increases  for  all  its  em¬ 
ployes  and  those  of  its  affiliate. 
Radio  Station  WTSP,  based  on 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cost 
of  living  index. 

Last  December,  Times  Editor 
Nelson  Poynter  told  his  staff  that 
in  view  of  the  wage  freeze.  Times 
and  WTSP  wages  would  be  ad¬ 
justed  quarterly  according  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  BLS  index, 
starting  April  IS.  The  June  1  raises 
were  retroactive  to  April  15.  They 
ranged  from  82  cents  for  employes 
making  $40  a  week  to  $2.06  for 
employes  making  $100  a  week. 

EDITOR  (S 


CLEARS  PRINTING 
KUNIT  OF  PAPER 


ollmarl  orporation 


Utilities  Section 

The  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily 
Tribune  recently  published  a  10- 
page  special  section  tying  in  with 
“open  house”  for  the  city  utilities. 
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SAUS 

AGCHTS 


In  fact— not  only  did  no  other  New  York  mom* 
ing  daily  show  a  circulation  gain  during  the  12-month 
period  ended  March  30,  1951,  but  no  other  morning 
daily  throughout  the  entire  country  (with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  mid-South)  showed  as  large  a  circulation 
gain  as  the  Herald  Tribune  during  the  March-Septem* 
her  1950  neriod. 


This  continuing  circulation  gain  is  a  direct  re- 
flect’on  of  the  kind  of  job  the  Herald  Tribune  is  doing. 
In  this  taut  period  of  news  importance,  the  news  must 
l>e  straight. ..but  straight  news  is  not  enough.  As  a 
world  newspaper  the  Herald  Tribune  adds  expert  inter¬ 
pretation  by  qualified  authorities— so  that  readers  may 
judge  events  in  global  as  well  as  national  perspective. 
As  an  interesting  newspaper,  the  Herald  Tribune  selects 
features  that  add  warmth  and  personality  to  the  news. 

Clearly,  our  readers  appreciate  these  qualities, 
more  and  more. 


iVett?  York  Herald  Tribune 


} 
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GET  ON  BOARD! 

If  you've  been  using  fhe  desk- 
size  presentation,  "Why  Not  Get 
on  the  Bandwagon?"  you  know 
how  effectively  this  "More  Profits" 
tool  builds  retailer  demand  for 
national  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Whether  you've  used  the 
smaller  one  or  not,  you'll  welcome 
the  new  large-size  I6I/2"  x  22" 
version,  now  available  to  Bureau 
members  at  cost  price  of  $15. 
Write  for  it. 


eau  of  Advortising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenvc 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


First  in  Nation 
MOBILE* 
Population 

Gain  1950  vt.  1940 

61.5% 

*Metro  County  Areas,  Central  Cities 
over  I7S.000 


Ace  Alabama  Market  &  Medium 

(Tilt  ittobile  i&egii5ter 

Morning  *  Evening  *  Sunday 
Reps.:  The  John  Budd  Co. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  Republicans  had  better  not 
take  too  much  for  granted  these 
days.  The  Truman  history  is  that 
the  harder  he  falls  the  higher  he 
bounces  back. 


An  American  chemist  urges  the 
use  of  poison  gas  in  warfare,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  his  sugges¬ 
tion  will  be  accepted.  The  world’s 
military  leaders  prefer  to  rely  on 
tanks,  guns,  flamethrowers,  atomic 
bomlK  and  other  humane  weap¬ 
ons. 

Pram  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


mmpms 

Doing  0tectit 
f+iings  in  A 

mark&t 
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Suggestions, 
Employe  Paper 
Build  Morale 

Chicago — ^A  survey  of  388  of 
the  largest  U.  S.  daily  newspapers 
shows  that  37%  publish  an  em¬ 
ploye  publication  and  22%  oper¬ 
ate  employe  suggestion  programs. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  immediate 
past  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 
It  points  up  the  value  of  these 
two  important  employe  relations 
functions  within  the  newspaper. 
Must  Be  Tailor  Made 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the 
Study  revealed  that  employe  pub¬ 
lications  are  handled  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  department.  Over  75%  of 
the  replies  indicated,  however,  that 
not  enough  time  and  effort  were 
devoted  to  such  publications. 
“Consensus  of  opinion,”  said  Mr. 
Stolpe  “was  that  a  house  organ 
must  be  tailor  made  for  the  com¬ 
pany  which  it  serves.  Everyone 
agreed  the  employe  paper  should 
not  contain  too  many  directives 
from  management.” 

Employe  publications  have  a 
tendency  toward  magazine  size 
and  format,  the  survey  indicated. 
Higher  readership  is  attained 
through  use  of  large  number  of 
pictures  and  short,  punchy  lines  as 
to  happenings,  vacations,  etc. 
That  “names  make  news”  is  defi¬ 
nitely  applicable  to  such  publica¬ 
tions,  said  Mr.  Stolpe. 

Suggestion  systems  are  taking 
on  added  importance  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  Primary  reaction  by 
employes  is  that  not  enough 
money  is  paid  for  suggestions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey.  The  most 
successful  suggestion  plans  pro¬ 
vide  an  initial  award  and  then  a 
bonus  at  the  end  of  four,  six  or 
12  months,  after  the  idea  has  been 
put  into  practice  and  has  proved 
profitable. 

7  Out  of  29  Are  Good 

“A  newspaper  using  a  sugges¬ 
tion  system  receives  seven  worth¬ 
while  and  practical  suggestions 
out  of  a  monthly  average  of  29 
submitted,”  commented  Mr. 
Stolpe.  “Newspapers  report  sug¬ 
gestions  that  have  saved  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  on  time  saved  and  in 
reduction  of  production  costs.  In 
the  advertising  departments,  ideas 
have  been  suggested  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  special  editions,  new  ac¬ 
counts  and  angles  that  expand  old 
space  getters.” 

In  most  cases,  suggestions  are 
charged  back  to  the  department 
involved.  Building,  institutional 
and  plant  maintenance  questions 
are  charged  to  a  general  expense 
account. 

“It  is  felt  by  most  promotion 
managers  that  management  could 
take  more  interest  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  system  and  promote  it,”  said 
Mr.  Stolpe. 


WESTERN  HOSPITALITY  is  sampled  by  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
advertising  agency  men  on  a  visit  to  California  as  the  guests  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  Harold  Sieber, 
of  Warwick  &  Legler,  New  York;  Richard  Mann,  of  Ted  Bates  &  Co., 
New  York;  Harry  C.  Pick,  of  Cruttenden  &  Eger,  Chicago,  and  Edward 
M.  ^em,  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago. 


SUNNY  CALIFORNIA  market  data  is  the  topic  as  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
of  Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker,  holds  forth  with  agencymen:  Left  to 
right — A.  B.  Pratt,  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York;  Mr.  Sawyer; 
James  D.  Kysor,  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beldinjg,  Chicago;  and  Benton  L 
Moyer,  Jr.,  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New  York. 


SDX  Committees 
Are  Appointed 

Chicago — Committees  to  carry 
on  activities  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  fraternity, 
have  been  appointed  by  President 
John  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News.  The  six  committees  are: 

Freedom  of  Information:  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  managing  editor, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  chair¬ 
man;  W.  M.  Newton,  managing 
editor,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune; 
Russell  McGrath,  managing  editor, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  Lyle  Wil¬ 
son,  Washington  bureau  manager. 
United  Press;  Fred  W.  Stein, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press;  and 
Charles  Campbell,  British  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Research:  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush, 
head.  Institute  of  Journalistic 
Studies,  Stanford  University,  chair¬ 
man;  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Nixon, 
Emory  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  Bernard  Kilgore,  publish¬ 
er,  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York; 
and  Gordon  A.  Sabine,  dean.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Historic  Sites:  Irving  Dilliard, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  chair¬ 
man;  A.  L.  Higginbotham,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada  Department  of 
Journalism;  W.  Stoddard  White, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  editorial  de¬ 
partment;  James  A.  Byron,  news 
editor.  Station  WBAP,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;  and  John  H.  Glea¬ 
son,  Boston  University  Department 


of  Journalism,  Boston,  Mass. 

Professional  Chapter  Program: 
Charles  Clayton,  editorial  writer, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
SDX  vice-president  in  charge  of 
professional  chapter  affairs,  chair¬ 
man;  John  W.  Colt,  news  editor, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Walter 
Humphrey,  editor.  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press;  Ed  Dooley,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 
and  Howard  Cleavinger,  managing 
editor,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle. 

Fellows:  Carl  R.  Kesler,  editor¬ 
ial  writer,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil,  chairman;  Luther  Huston, 
Washington  bureau  manager.  New 
York  Times,  and  Neal  Van  Sooy. 
manager.  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Lakewood  News-Times. 

SDX  Honor  (Wells  Memorial 
Key):  Kenneth  R.  Marvin,  Iowa 
State  College  Department  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Journalism  chairman;  Luther 
Huston,  Washington  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  N.  Y.  Times,  and  John  T. 
Bills,  Miami  (Fal.)  Herald. 

■ 

Guild  Art  Show 

A  total  of  28-prize-winning 
paintings  are  included  in  the  third 
annual  Art  Show  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  Guild  of  New  York  at  Guild 
headquarters.  The  show  will  run 
through  June  15.  August  Mosca, 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  received 
first  prize  in  the  professional  class 
for  his  oil,  “Subway — 4  a.m.”  Sec¬ 
ond  prize  was  won  by  Joseph  Sa- 
frasian.  Mirror,  with  third  prize 
going  to  Lawrence  Hirsch,  New 
York  Post. 
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FAMILY  CONFERENCE  of  executives  of  Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.  at  Topeka,  June  2,  shows:  Left  to 
ri^t — front — F.  W.  Frailey,  Arkansas  CHy  Daily  Traveler;  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff,  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Head-: 
light  and  Sun;  O.  S.  Stauffer,  president  of  SPI  and  editor  of  Topeka  State  Journal;  Marion  Stauffer, 
Marysville  (Mo.)  Forum;  and  Jack  Spencer,  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star;  standing — N.  B.  Musselman,; 
Shawnee  News-Star;  Arch  Jarrell,  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent;  Neal  Sheehan,  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)' 
Democrat;  Ben  Weir,  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner;  and  Ken  Postlethwaite,  Nevada  (Mo.)  Mail. 


Bookies  Collect 
On  Tree  Press' 
In  Florida  Fix 

By  John  Kilgore 

Tallahassee  —  Freedom  of  the 
press  has  never  been  defended  be¬ 
fore  less  enthusiastic  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  than  it  was  in 
Florida’s  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives. 

The  direct  issue  was  a  veto  by 
Gov.  Fuller  Warren  of  the  bill  to 
ban  scratch  and  tip  sheets,  bookie 
wall  charts  and  tickets  and  infor¬ 
mation  published  in  newspapers 
with  the  purpose  of  aiding  illegal 
gambling.  It  was  never  clear  how 
much,  if  at  all,  that  might  affect 
any  legitimate  newspaper. 

Gov.  Warren  based  his  veto  on 
his  reluctance  to  infringe  freedom 
of  the  press.  His  political  allies 
in  the  legislature  followed  that 
party  line.  They  won.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  press  corps  thanked 
them. 

Suspicions  Aroused 

Atty.  Gen.  Richard  Ervin  draf¬ 
ted  and  sponsored  the  bill,  which 
had  in  it  nothing  about  newspa¬ 
pers  when  it  left  his  hands.  The 
newspaper  amendment  was  insert¬ 
ed  by  Rep.  Bernie  C.  Papy  of 
Key  West,  whose  brother  was 
identified  as  a  bookmaker  there 
by  investigators  on  Ervin’s  staff. 
The  press  was  suspicious  from 
the  first  that  the  newspaper 
amendment  was  designed  to  make 
the  bill  unconstitutional  or  to 
appear  so. 

In  the  floor  debate  on  Warren’s 
veto  message,  backers  of  Ervin 
pointed  out  that  any  infringement 
on  legitimate  press  freedoms 
would  not  stand  and,  because  the 
bill  had  a  severability  clause,  the 
rest  of  it  would  stand  up,  even  if 
some  word  or  phrase  should  be 
knocked  out. 

The  floor  contest  consumed  an 
entire  morning  near  the  end  of 
the  session.  Administration  sup¬ 
porters  and  advocates  of  the  bill 
presented  several  capable  speak¬ 
ers  in  orderly  ranks.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  Warren  administra¬ 
tion  was  “giving  its  all”  to  the 
fight  to  save  the  veto — prevent  the 


passage  of  the  bill  over  it. 

It  was  known  at  the  press  table 
that  the  veto  was  being  urged  and 
supported  by  lobbyists  allied  with 
illicit  gambling.  The  chief  lobby¬ 
ist  had  appeared  as  counsel  before 
the  State  Racing  Commission  on 
behalf  of  notorious  bookmakers. 
The  State  Senate,  on  the  same 
afternoon,  refused  to  confirm  Gov. 
Warren’s  entire  five-man  Racing 
commission,  partly  because  of 
their  record  for  reinstating  such 
characters  to  full  standing  at  the 
tracks. 

Finding  themselves  suddenly 
faced  with  the  problem  that  beam¬ 
ing  on  the  orators  who  were 
shouting  their  undying  allegiance 
to  press  freedom  would  place  them 
on  the  side  of  the  underworld,  the 
press  table  lost  all  taste  in  the 
first  few  minutes  for  this  unso¬ 
licited  championship  of  their 
cause. 

As  one  speaker  was  quavering 
about  the  little  church  in  the 
Wildwood,  while  urging  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  vote  to  save  the  bookie 
wall  charts  in  the  name  of  the 


sacred  Bill  of  Rights,  one  reporter 
said  sotto  voce,  “Do  you  mind  if 
I  go  out  and  vomit?”  before  walk¬ 
ing  from  the  room. 

Tie-in  With  Mob 

it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  the  press  corps  that  not  a  single 
newspaper  in  the  entire  United 
States  responded  to  an  organized 
campaign  to  stir  up  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill. 

A  tie-in  with  the  mob  tould 
not  have  been  known  to  the  news¬ 
papers  to  which  telegrams  were 
sent  from  Miami.  The  threat  of 
infringement  to  freedom  of  the 
press  is  always  stimulating.  It  is 
all  the  more  to  the  credit  of 
American  newspapers  that  not  one 
took  the  bait. 

Legislators  ^ving  unsolicited 
and  gratuitous  lip-service  to  press 
freedom  were  furnished  with  such 
raw  materials  as  the  governor’s 
office  had  available.  The  best 
they  could  get  together  was  a 
thin  sheaf  of  telegrams  and  letters 
from  horse  breeders,  handicappers, 
the  association  of  racing  commis¬ 
sioners,  newsdealers  and  the  like. 

Rep.  George  Tapper,  of  little 
rural  Gulf  County,  read  the  sig¬ 
nature  on  one  telegram  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  it 
was  from  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun.  Checked  at  the 
press  table,  it  was  found  that  it 
had  been  sent  from  a  race  track 
and  had  the  signature  of  a  handi- 
capper  whose  name  Tapper  failed 
to  read.  No  message  came  from 
a  newspaper  executive. 

■ 

Color  in  Shoe  Section 


Legal  Journal  Bought  | 
By  Newspaper  Group  I 

Los  Angeles — The  Los  AngeU  ' 
Daily  Journal,  official  newspape 
of  the  County  and  City  of  Lo 
Angeles,  has  passed  to  the  owner 
ship  of  the  Los  Angeles  Newspapf 
Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  cooperativi. 
ly-owned  legal  advertising  agency 
thereby  vesting  the  title  of  tb 
daily  in  100  different  communit; 
and  weekly  newspapers  whid 
comprise  the  Bureau. 

Reported  consideration  in  th^l 
transaction  is  $450,000. 

The  Daily  Journal  is  63  year 
old  and  has  been  in  the  owners'ni; 
of  a  single  family  for  55  years 
'Douglas  Wilson  is  the  retirin: 
president. 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspape 
Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  is  18  year 
old  and  its  president  is  Harry  A| 
Lawson,  publisher  of  the 
Rock  Sentinel,  who  now  automat:' 
cally  becomes  president  of  th'^ 
Mutual  Publishing  Co.  the  ne- 
corporation.  j 

George  Dale  to  Wed  | 

Chicago — Robert  Bassett,  laboj 
counsel  for  Hearst  Newspapenj 
was  host  at  a  stag  party  of  new; 
paper  friends  here  in  honor  d] 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of  th 
ANPA  fecial  Standing  Commi: 
tee.  Mr.  Dale  is  to  be  married  tj 
Miss  Florence  Johnston,  a  meir 
ber  of  the  New  York  staff  of  20f 
Century-Fox  (2orp.,  in  New  Yorl 
June  30. 

• 

Industrial  Section 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 

LayouH,  Datignt,  Specifications  and  Enginaaring  Supervision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

structural,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 

SO  Federal  Street  Boston  10,  Moss. 
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Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Journal 
ran  an  eight-page  shoe  section  with 
a  four-color  cover  page  to  tie  in 
with  the  Northwest  Shoe  Market 
recently.  The  section  carried  750 
inches  of  paid  advertising. 


Hartford,  Conn. —  The  Hart 
ford  Times,  Gannett  daily,  pub 
lished  a  28-page  Industrial  ^ctio: 
June  5.  Efecause  of  newsprinj 
shortages,  it  was  printed  by  a" 
out-of-town  concern. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday's  Type 


"Freesin^  Spoil*  Canned  Food*” 

Incorrect!  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases 
it  may  cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or 
consistency.  Many  delicious  desserts  which  are 
very  popular  are  made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


**Fi*b  Can't  Live  out  of  Water” 

The  crawling  fish  of  Asia  can  live  for  a  week  out 
of  water.  In  fact,  it  will  instinctively  leave  a 
stream  that  is  going  dry  and  head  for  the  nearest 
water,  often  covering  a  mile  or  more  of  dry  land. 
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“Canned  Food*  Contain  Pre**rTatiTe*” 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning 
process  makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage 
organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic 
seal  prevents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


“A  Camel  Hair  Brush  I*  Made  of  Camel'*  Hair' 

It  never  saw  a  camel,  most  likely!  But  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  climbed  plenty  of  trees.  For  camel 
hair  brushes  are  made  of  squirrel’s  fur. 
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AS  YOU  KNOW*  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact . . . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 
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AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  *  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  Other  container  protects  like  the  can 


300  Registered 
For  Denver 
NAEA  Session 

The  convention  committee  re¬ 
ports  that  Denver  hotels  have  now 
housed  over  300  for  the  June  25, 
26,  27  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Larry  Knott,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
program  chairman  of  the  Denver 
meeting  by  virtue  of  being  the 
NAEA’s  second  vicepresident,  re¬ 
ports  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives  will 
make  a  presentation  entitled 
“Whither  Television.” 

Stanley  Ferger,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  En¬ 
quirer,  is  arranging  a  newspaper 
advertising  color  clinic. 

Barry  Urdang,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  is  heading  up  a  commit¬ 
tee  which  has  contacted  large  and 
small  circulation  fields  to  get  to¬ 
gether  material  which  will  show 
how  research  is  being  used  to  sell 
newspaper  advertising. 

Leon  Kondell,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News,  has  accepted  an  as¬ 
signment  to  present  the  latest  ideas 
in  use  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  relative  to  in¬ 
centive  plans  for  salesmen. 

An  important  feature  will  be  a 
presentation  by  the  committee 
which  Garrett  Noonan,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  heads,  to 
stimulate  newspaper  advertising  to 
executives  toward  greater  efforts 
in  selling  general  advertising  at 
the  local  level. 

A  special  newspaper  advertising 


executives  Savings  Bond  Commit¬ 
tee  has  recently  been  in  session 
with  Treasury  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  relative  to  a  pre¬ 
sentation  which  will  be  made  at 
the  Denver  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  ^nsored  Savings  Bond  adver¬ 
tising. 

C.  Arthur  Weis,  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers,  from  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  -  Democrat,  will  represent 
the  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  Association  and 
acquaint  advertising  executives  of 
some  of  the  financial  problems  in 
the  publishing  business. 

James  B.  Wilson,  vicepresident 
of  the  D’Arcy  Advertising  Agency, 
will  be  a  principal  program  speak¬ 
er.  Another  guest  speaker  is 
Clyde  Bedell,  advertising  consul¬ 
tant.  Luncheon  speakers  Paul  C. 
Smith,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  and  William 
A.  Blees,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  Crosley 
Corporation  of  Cincinnati,  have 
already  been  announced. 

Phil  Buchheit,  publisher  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  will  be  moderator  of  the  two- 
minute  idea  panel.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  is  being  placed  upon  the 
round  tables,  which  will  be  held 
Tuesday  afternoon  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  chairmanship  of  Richard 
Jones,  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
■ 

H-A  Eagle  for  Hot  Sox 

Chicago  —  Paul  Richards,  ex¬ 
sports  editor  and  now ’manager  of 
the  high-flying  Chicago  White  Sox, 
was  presented  with  the  Eagle 
Award  by  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  upon  the  return  of  the 
Chicago  ball  club  with  1 1  straight 
victories  on  the  road. 


“  president  of  the  Newspaper 

^^OC£llUll6  flCClQS  Advertising  Executives  Association  ! 
H  1  «  #  and  Mr.  Ward  as  president  of  the 

J3ll]r0C(U  S  American  Association  of  Newspa- 

«  j  P®*"  Representatives. 

It  ICDIS  150C[]rCl  Outgoing  committeemen  are:  | 

.  Thomas  J.  Cochrane  advertis^  Aycock,^Jr.,  ; 

mg  director  of  the  New  York  ^  ^  Brandon,  Rocky  Mount 

News,  has  b^n  ^pomted  chair-  ^  Telegram;  Ralph  W.  Cal-  , 

man,  and  John  W  ad-  |  ^  C.  C. 

vertising  dir^tor  of  theMinneup-  •  call-  ! 

Ohs  (Minn.)  Su^r  f^d  Tr,^me,  chronicle;  W.  J.  Kemble,  Lock-  ; 
vi^chairman  of  the  Plans  Com-  Y.)  Vnion-Sun  &  Jour- 

mittee  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis-  vr _  r 


miucc  oi  inc  ou^au  ui  „al;  J.  Garrett  Noonan,  Louisville 

mg,  American  Newspaper  Pub-  ^  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

L^ln  S  publish^  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and  '  ^ 


Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and  '  ^ 

chairman  of  the  Bureau  board, 

made  the  announcement.  1  7^0 

Mr.  Cochrane,  vicechairman  for  ilCyXolCi 

the  past  year,  succeeds  Laurence 

T.  Knott,  advertising  director  of  ^  JaWllUvJll  o 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  who  J 
resigned  the  chairmanship  because  **Cl 

of  the  pressure  of  his  duties  as  number  of  delegates  regis- 

vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper  international  Adver- 

Advertismg  Executive  Association.  Conference  in  London  July 

Mr.  Knott,  however,  remains  a  7.J3  approaching  the 

mernber  of  the  committee.  1,750-mark.  .Authorities  in  charge 

Mr.  Cwhrane  has  been  on  the  g^pect  that  more  than  2,000  will 
staff  of  the  New  York  News  since  attend 


its  establishment  in  1919,  became 
advertising  manager  in  1946  and 


As  an  indication  of  the  impor- 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

$2,000  per  unit 

28  Hoe  units,  formerly  used  by  the  Baltimore  Sun,  must  be 
sold  and  moved  from  building. 

Now  arranged  as  four  complete  7  unit  presses  with 
22% "  cut-off.  8  folders,  60  HPDC  group  drivers, 
C-H  conveyors  and  controls.  Printing  capacity  of  56 
pages  at  28,000  per  hour.  First  offer  takes  units  or 
complete  press. 

Also  available: 

4  heavy  steel  hydraulic  roll  handling  trucks 
8  heavy  four  wheel  roll  dollies 

2 —  35  foot  belt  conveyors 

3 —  40  foot  Jampol  table  conveyors 
2 — 50  foot  belt  conveyors 

For  further  detail*  write  or  wire 

THE  SUNPAPERS, 

Calvert  and  Centre  Streets  Baltimore  3,  Md. 


advertising  director  earlier  this  tance  of  the  conference  in  Briti^ 
yggp  eyes,  one-third  of  the  first  700 

Mr.  Moffett  has  been  with  the  delegates  to  register  are 

Cowles  newspaper  interests  in  Des  company  chairmen,  vicechairrnen, 
Moines  and  Minneapolis  since  "i^naging  directors  or  direc  ors, 
1934.  He  became  advertising  di-  other  executives, 
rector  of  the  Minneapolis  news-  Speakers  Added 

papers  in  1947.  Additions  to  the  list  of  speakers 

Seven  new  members  were  already  announced  (E  &  P,  May 
named:  C.  L.  Fountain,  Lancaster  12,  page  58)  include  Sir  Hartley 
(Pa.)  New  Era  and  Intelligencer-  Shawcross,  president  of  the  Board 
Journal;  P.  G.  Laughridge,  Sails-  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain;  Torolf 
bury  (N.  C.)  Post;  George  W.  Becker,  president  of  the  Norwegian 
Lemons,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Advertising  Association;  Cyrus 

News  and  Record;  Emil  A.  Secs,  Ducker,  director  of  the  London 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and  Press  Exchange  Ltd.;  Stig  Arb- 

Times;  George  G.  Steele,  Philadel-  man,  managing  director  of  Arb- 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Richard  S.  man’s  Agency,  Stockholm;  and 
Stephenson,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Bjorn  Balstad,  director  of  Norsk 
Leader  and  Times-Dispatch;  J.  R.  Gallup  Institutte. 

Williamson.  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Lo^d  Mackintosh  of  Halifax. 
Ga^tte.  conference  president,  and  Sir  Miles 

Continuing  on  the  committee  'phomas,  president  of  the  Adver- 

tising  Association,  which  is  the 

ville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennes-  conference  sponsor,  announced 
sean;  Oarles  E.  Arnn,  Lo.v  .4n-  special  plans  for  entertaining 
ge/es  (Calif.)  Richard  E.  y^ung  advertising  men  and  women 

Altoona  iPa.)  Mirror  Don  3Py  countries  who  are  to 

M.  Bernard,  Washington  (D.  C.)  attend  under  a  Youth  Scheme. 
Post;  Herbert  W.  Beyea.  Hearst  j.  ..r 

Advertising  Service;  Don  U.  U.  S.  Sending  16  Youths 
Bridge,  Gannett  Newspapers;  Wil-  S.  is  sending  16  Youth 

liam  J.  Campbell.  Toronto  (Ont.)  Scheme  delegates  and  other  coun- 
Star;  Earl  A.  Goldsby,  Baton  tries  have  registered  young  adver- 
Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and  Ad-  tising  nwn  and  women,  as  follows: 
vocate;  Vincent  J.  Kelley,  Jann  &  Australia,  9;  Belgium,  5;  Canada, 
Kelley;  Harold  V.  Manzer,  Port-  6;  Denmark,  11;  Egypt,  2;  Fin- 
land  Oregonian;  Fred  F.  Rowden.  land.  4;  France,  15;  Germany,  4; 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Pofit-Dispatclt;  Holland,  6;  India,  2;  Ireland,  4; 
Clark  H.  Stevens,  Sawyer-Fergu-  Italy,  7;  Norway,  8;  Spam,  1; 
son-Walker  Co.;  G.  P.  Swanson,  Sweden.  11;  Switzerland,  5. 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re-  It  is  believed  that  Austria, 
view  and  Chronicle,  and  Delwyn  Israel,  New  Zealand  and  Pakistan 
J.  Worthington,  of  Cresmer  &  may  arrange  to  send  Youth 
Woodward.  Scheme  delegates. 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  of  the  Madi-  A  special  visit  to  the  Festival 
son  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  and  of  Britain  Exhibition  is  being  ar- 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  and  Lee  ranged  for  the  Youth  Scheme 
A.  Ward,  of  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  delegates.  Tours  of  English  cities 
are  ex  officio  members,  Mr.  Hein-  will  be  made  available  for  them. 
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Publishers’  preference  for  the  Headliner  can  be  attributed  to  Goss’  leadership  in  develop¬ 
ing  ** first”  features  —  full  range  color  flexibility  .  .  .  Tension-Plate  Lock-Up  .  .  .  fully 
enclosed  inking  unit  .  .  .  continuous  ink  feed  system  .  .  .  fingertip  Colortrol  .  .  .  portable 
color  fountains  .  .  .  preloaded  cylinder  and  form  roller  bearings  . .  .  enclosed  oil-tight  fold¬ 
ing  motion  .  .  .  folded-edge-forward  delivery  .  .  .  “Y”  type  sub-structure. 

As  a  result,  the  Headliner  ranks  first  in  sales. 
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Canadians 
Fight  Increase 
In  Postal  Rate 

Ottawa — Opposition  Leader 
George  Drew  in  the  House  of 
Commons  blasted  the  government’s 
proposed  new  postal  rates  for 
newspapers  as  being  too  high,  and 
also  b^ause  they  discrimirnated 
against  newspapers  as  opposed  to 
magazines  and  other  publications. 

Mr.  Drew  said  magazines,  etc., 
would  pay  a  great  deal  less  post¬ 
age  in  relation  to  actual  weight 
and  cost  of  handling. 

The  blow  was  struck  on  behalf 
Df  the  newspapers  when  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  Edouard  Rinfret  told 
the  House  that  during  the  last  fis¬ 
cal  year  the  Post  Office  had  a  defi- 
;it  of  close  to  $12,000,000  in  han¬ 
dling  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  cost  of  handling  had  been 
$15,816,000  against  a  revenue  of 
$3,995,000. 

The  Postmaster  General  de- 
:lared  that  charges  on  newspapers 
md  periodicals  had  been  in  the 
lature  of  a  “subsidy”  rate  ever 
>ince  the  Post  Office  Act  was 
nacted  in  1867. 

The  Opposition  Leader  said  dis- 
ribution  of  news  had  been  rec- 
}gnized  for  centuries  as  one  of  the 
/ital  parts  of  the  processes  of  de- 
nocracy. 

He  charged  the  chief  sufferers 
Aould  be  the  people  in  the  rural 


areas  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
new  rates  would  be  “a  direct  tax 
on  the  intellectual  food”  vital  to 
millions  of  Canadians.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  para¬ 
doxical  that  sex  magazines  and 
crime  comics  paid  less  postage 
than  those  publications  which  were 
an  essential  part  of  democracy. 

Three  Opposition  members  said 
the  new  rates  might  put  some  pa¬ 
pers  out  of  business. 

Postmaster-General  Rinfret,  re¬ 
sponding  to  suggestions  for  a  zon¬ 
ing  system  of  newspaper  rates,  said 
this  has  been  examined  and  dis¬ 
carded.  He  said  it  would  involve 
additional  expense  to  both  his  de¬ 
partment  and  the  newspapers. 

W.  Chester  S.  McLure,  Progres¬ 
sive  Conservative  mentber,  said 
the  proposed  newspaper  rates  are 
“beyond  all  reason.”  In  his  prov¬ 
ince  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
largest  daily  paper  would  have  its 
postal  charges  increased  by  166%. 

Postmaster  General  Rinfret  said 
a  delegation  representing  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  could  not  give  him  any 
“tangible”  or  “concrete”  sugges¬ 
tions  upon  which  he  could  defer 
final  adoption  of  the  increased 
mailing  charges. 

In  the  delegation  were  A.  F. 
Mercier,  general  manager  of 
Quebec  Le  Soleil;  F.  I.  Ker, 
publisher  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator;  G.  McL.  Daley,  K.C., 
president  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.) 
Herald,  and  John  Stark,  secretary 
of  CDNA. 
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Jury  Awards  6c 
For  Editorial 
By  Sokolsky 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Mirror  in  May,  1947,  will  cost 
the  Hearst  Corp,  six  cents  in  a 
libel  verdict  returned  by  a  jury 
this  week. 

The  jurors,  deliberating  for  four 
hours  after  having  heard  testimony 
for  eight  days,  gave  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant  in  the  matter  of 
news  stories  on  which  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  based.  The  defense  had 
pleaded  truth  and  fair  comment. 

The  editorial,  which  was  critical 
of  former  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuar- 
dia,  was  written  by  George  So¬ 
kolsky,  who  also  at  the  time  wrote 
a  column  for  the  New  York  Sun. 
One  of  the  points  stressed  by  the 
plaintiff,  in  commenting  on  testi¬ 
mony  by  Mr.  Sokolsky,  was  that 
he  had  admitted  reading  only  un¬ 
favorable  material  about  Mr.  La- 
Guardia,  before  writing  the  edi¬ 
torial. 

$300,000  Sought 

The  suit,  for  $200,000  on  the 
editorial  and  $100,000  on  the  news 
stories  that  reported  voluminous 
files  on  police  corruption  and  bru¬ 
tality  were  “missing”  from  the 
files  after  Mr.  LaGuardia  left  of¬ 
fice,  was  brought  originally  by  the 
former  Mayor.  His  widow  was 
substituted  as  plaintiff  in  behalf  of 
the  estate. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Bene¬ 
dict  Dineen,  in  an  hour-long 
charge  to  the  jury,  limited  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  damages  to  the  period 
covering  the  date  of  the  articles 
and  the  death  of  Mr.  LaGuardia, 
about  six  months.  Justice  Dineen 
charged  the  jury  on  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  nominal  six-cent  verdict, 
at  the  request  of  Defense  Counsel 
Charles  Henry,  representing  the 
Hearst  Corp.  and  over  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  plaintiffs  attorney,  New- 
bold  Morris,  who  was  No.  2  man 
in  the  LaGuardia  administration. 

The  plaintiff  complained  that 
the  stories  and  editorial  libeled  the 
former  Mayor  by  implying  that 
he  had  ordered  the  embarassing 
files  to  be  destroyed  to  preserve 
his  political  hide. 

‘3\'ishy-Washy’  Editorials 

During  the  summation,  Mr. 
Henry  ridiculed  the  plaintiffs  ex¬ 
planation  that  material  had  been 
taken  from  the  files  to  be  used  in 
the  Major’s  autobiography  and 
some  was  to  be  assigned  to  a 
city  museum.  He  characterized 
the  city  officials  who  “ransacked” 
the  files  as  “scanvengers,”  “ma¬ 
rauders,”  and  “looters.”  Mr. 
Morris  remarked  that  this  was 
merely  “Hearstian  vocabulary.” 

Mr.  Henry  asked  the  jury  to 
consider  that  the  Mirror  is  not  a 
crusading  newspaper  and  that  the 
City  Hall  articles  were  read  by 
only  one-tenth  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  read  the  sports  pages 
and  comics.  In  contrast  to  the 
crusading  editorials  in  the  New 


Newspapers  Best 
For  Books — Wolf 

Cleveland,  O.  —  “Your  local 
newspaper  is  the  medium  that  can 
and  will  sell  books  for  you,”  said 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Sr.,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Kauf¬ 
man’s  department  store  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  in  addressing  the  recent 
American  Booksellers  Association 
convention  here. 

“National  advertising  is  not 
nearly  as  effective,”  he  asserted. 
“Let  the  manager  of  your  store’s 
book  department  decide  where  the 
ads  should  go.” 

York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
and  the  strong  Republicanism  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Mr.  Henry  said  he  had  always  re¬ 
garded  the  Mirror  editorials  as 
“wishy-washy.” 

In  his  turn,  Mr.  Morris  de¬ 
clared;  “That’s  the  first  time  I’ve 
ever  heard  George  Sokolsky  called 
wishy  -  washy.”  The  plaintiffs 
counsel  also  countered  Mr.  Henry’s 
remarks  about  readership  with  the 
observation  that  the  Mirror  may 
have  “only  1,000,000  circulation” 
but  at  least  4,000,000  read  it,  if 
you  count  the  over-shoulder  read¬ 
ers  in  the  subway  and  mothers-in- 
law  in  many  homes. 

Right  of  Suppression 

Mr.  Morris  pleaded  that  a  re¬ 
sponsible  city  official,  even  the 
temperamental  and  controversial 
Mr.  LaGuardia,  should  have  the 
right  to  withhold  certain  city  in¬ 
formation  from  the  press  if  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  protect  in¬ 
dividuals  who  give  important  tips 
on  corruption,  etc. 

The  Hearst  attorney  charged 
that  much  of  the  “missing”  ma¬ 
terial  was  taken  out  of  City  Hall 
to  help  Mr.  LaGuardia  escape 
the  expense  of  a  script  writer  when 
he  began  his  broadcasts  as  ex- 
Mayor  in  1946. 

The  jury  (10  men  and  2  wo¬ 
men)  voted  10  to  2  on  both  ver¬ 
dicts.  Justice  Dineen  denied  a 
plaintiffs  motion  to  set  aside  the 
verdicts. 

■ 

E.  D.  Stair's  Estate 

Detroit — Most  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  E.  D.  Stair,  valued  be¬ 
tween  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,- 
000,  will  go  into  a  trust  fund  for 
his  young  grandchildren.  Mr. 
Stair,  former  publisher  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  92.  He  owned  exten¬ 
sive  real  estate  in  Detroit,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Cass  Theater. 

■ 

Scroll  for  Rogers 

Lawrence,  Mass.  —  Irving  E. 
Rogers,  president  of  WLAW  and 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune,  and  Andover  Townsman. 
’  accepted  a  scroll  May  29  from 
’  Basil  O'Connor,  president  of  the 
i  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  for  his  outstanding  con- 
’  tribution  to  the  Foundation. 
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Concrete  fragments  are  flying 
through  the  air  with  explosive  force 
in  the  above  picture.  It  was  taken  at 
the  split  second  a  2-foot  concrete 
cylinder  12  inches  in  diameter  “ex¬ 
ploded”  under  a  compressive  force 
of  873,000  pounds.  This  load,  equal 
to  the  weight  of  several  large 
locomotives,  is  being  applied  by  the 
1,000,000-pound  testing  machine  in 
the  Portland  Cement  Association’s 
laboratories  near  Chicago. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  strength 
tests  to  determine  how  concrete  re¬ 
sists  the  crushing,  pulling,  bending 
and  racking  forces  to  which  it  is  sub¬ 
jected  in  actual  construction.  Such 
tests  provide  valuable  data  for  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers  who  design  and 
build  the  homes,  highways,  hospi¬ 
tals,  factories,  bridges,  airports  and 


public  works  essential  to  our  general 
economy  and  the  national  defense 
program. 

Research  like  this,  interpreted  and 
made  available  to  engineers  and  ar¬ 
chitects  by  the  Association’s  large 
staff  of  technical  specialists  and  field 
engineers,  results  in  more  and  more 
durable  concrete  at  lower  and  lower 
annual  cost  under  all  conditions  of 
weather  and  service.  All  such  work 
is  made  possible  by  the  financial 
support  of  PCA  member  companies 
listed  at  the  right.  They  produce  a 
large  proportion  of  the  portland  ce¬ 
ment  used  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
For  a  description  of  PCA’s  new  lab¬ 
oratories  and  its  manifold  activities 
send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  booklet, 
“Dedicated  to  Progress."  Distributed 
only  in  United  States  and  Canada. 


PORTiAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  A6b-80,  33  W.  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete  through  scienh’flc  research  and  engineering  field  work 
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Rate  Card  Strategy 
Building  Ad  Volume 


By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghaxn, 
CAM.  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


This  column  was  devoted  re¬ 
cently  to  Classified  rates.  Since 
then  the  writer  has  received  many 
questions  on  this  subject. 

At  the  1948  ANCAM  Conven¬ 
tion  an  excellent  talk  was  given  by 
Walter  Lehmann,  CAM,  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express,  on  “Build¬ 
ing  Classified  Volume  Through 
Rate  Card  Strategy”.  Some  of  the 
rate  examples  may  have  been 
changed  since  then,  but  that  is 
immaterial.  It  is  the  basic  thought 
and  reasoning  that  deserves  con¬ 
sideration.  We  quote  Mr.  Leh¬ 
mann; 

Inducement  Justified 

“Our  rate  card  is  producing  the 
required  net  revenue  per  page 
compared  with  local  and  general. 
Our  daily  representation  steadily 
averages  over  70%  of  our  Sunday 
ad  count. 

“We  all  agree  a  reduction  for 
consecutive  insertion  on  transient 
is  justified.  It  encourages  the  sale 
of  daily  insertions.  Our  manufac¬ 
turing  cost  is  less  so  we  can  offer 
the  inducement. 

A  rate  card  that  facilitates 
continuous  advertising  becomes  a 
powerful  factor,  producing  steady 
business  at  economical  curating 
costs.  How  many  newspapers  ap¬ 
ply  the  same  principle  of  transient 
to  the  ratio  on  commercial  or 
contract  accounts?  Why  would  not 
the  same  plan  be  good  for  the 
contract  advertisers  you  now  offer 
a  flat  rate? 

“Experience  taught  me  it  was 
just  as  easy  to  sell  a  four-time 
ad  as  a  three.  Rates  were  so  sched¬ 
uled  that  a  3-day  ad  cost  the  same 
as  four:  five  days  the  same  as 
seven.  Naturally,  complaints  were 
received  when  the  ad  was  cancelled 
and  there  was  no  prorate  on  the 
cost. 

Revenue  Increased 

“Morton  J.  A.  McDonald  sug¬ 
gested  announcing  the  extra  day 
as  a  free  day.  I  made  the  fourth 
and  seventh  day  free.  On  orders 
running  longer  than  seven  days 
we  compute  each  day  at  the  six- 
day  rate  making  no  charge  for 
every  seventh  insertion  thereafter. 
The  30-day  rate  was  dropped.  We 
substituted  the  offer  of  four  free 
days,  one  each  seventh  day,  charg¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  run  at  20c 
a  line. 

“The  plan  worked  wonders.  It 
eliminated  complaints  on  the 
amount  of  the  charge.  We  raised 
our  revenue  qn  30-time  orders 
without  making  an  actual  com¬ 
parison  with  previous  monthly 
rates.  We  eliminated  the  delusion 
of  giving  30-time  rate  designed 
for  consecutive  insertion  (actually 


change  of  copy  at  least  once  a 
week)  because  now  our  transient 
copy  is  identical  each  successive 
week  and  free  days  are  the  selling 
tools. 

“We  had  two  types  of  contracts. 
One,  called  Gold  Bond  Contract, 
named  after  the  brilliant  color. 
Basically,  it  was  simply  a  3-line 
daily  contract  for  one  year.  It  had 
a  sliding  scale  for  consecutive  in¬ 
sertions,  a  3-day  rate  which  was 
the  lowest  contract  rate. 

“The  following  changes  were 
made:  ‘for  six  months  and  there¬ 
after  to  be  cancelled  at  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  advertiser  (or  our¬ 
selves)  on  30-day  written  notice’. 

“No  more  frantic  attempts  for 
renewals. 

“We  gave  Ic  a  line  discount  for 
ads  IV2  inches  or  larger  in  all 
insertion  brackets.  This  contract 
produces  more  business  for  the 
advertiser  at  less  cost.  More  busi¬ 
ness  for  us  at  less  cost. 

Bulk  Space  Contract  Junked 

“The  other  contract  was  a  poor 
one.  Bulk  space  calling  for  1,000 
to  25,000  lines  per  year.  If  an 
advertiser  signed  1,000  and  used 
10,000,  he  earned  a  rebate  and 
we  paid  it. 

“Using  only  9,000  lines  on  a 
25,000  line  contract  required  a 
short  rate.  We  collected  if  the 
account  was  solvent,  but  was  the 
advertiser  friendly?  You  guess. 
Did  our  competitor  make  hay? 
He  did.  Naturally,  every  salesman 
thought  it  smart  to  sell  the  largest 
contract,  quote  the  lowest  rate 
whether  he  had  any  reasonable 
expectancy  of  using  the  space  or 
not. 

“This  added  up  to  many  head¬ 
aches  so,  we  junked  the  bulk 
space  contract  and  substituted  a 
monthly  performance  operating  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

“Advertisers  could  stop  anytime 
without  short  rate.  4  and  7  day 
reductions  were  allowed  for  con¬ 
secutive  insertions.  A  higher  scale 
of  rates  than  the  other  contract. 
We  would  suggest  a  new  account 
using  this  contract  on  a  30  or  60 
day  term  and  then  switch  to  the 
Gold  Bond  contract  if  it  were  to 
his  advantage. 

Our  contract  encouraged  a  lot 
of  2x4’s  running  seven  days  which 
totaled  more  space  than  a  quarter 
page  one  day  and  gave  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  advantage  of  daily  re¬ 
sults. 

“Until  newspapers  establish 
some  common  denominator  on 
rates  we  will  lose  potential  adver¬ 
tising.  For  maximum  volume,  in¬ 
terest,  productivity  rate  cards  must 
be  geared  to  the  profitability  of 


the  little  men  and  women  of  your 
community,” 

Low  Cost  Direct  Mail 

Many  CAMs  have  often  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  to  send  out  a 
regular  monthly  direct  mail  fea¬ 
ture  to  their  prospects  but  lack  the 
promotion  department  manpower 
to  provide  the  preparation  time. 

Realizing  this  to-  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  Classified  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Howard  Parish  Classi¬ 
fied  Service  of  Miami  established 
a  new  creation,  “Clicking  with 
Classified”.  It  is  a  folder,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  printed  in  color  and  small 
enough  to  fit  the  average  news¬ 
paper  office  envelope. 

The  contents  are  timely  actual 
Classified  advertising  experiences 
written  in  newsy,  humorous  style. 
■ 

TPA  Meeting 
Marks  Victory 
In  Poll  Reform 

Knoxville  —  The  83rd  annual 
Tennessee  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  here  June  7-9,  was  a  vic¬ 
tory  celebration. 

Four  years  ago  TPA  adopted 
clean  elections  as  a  crusade.  To¬ 
day  the  eight-point  program  is  law. 

Editors  were  about  to  go 
through  the  usual  desultory  busi¬ 
ness  routine  at  a  TPA  meeting 
in  Memphis  four  years  ago.  Loye 
W.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  got  up.  Don’t  just 
pass  more  resolutions  about  public 
affairs — get  up  some  program  of 
action,  he  urged. 

“As  a  press  association,  let’s 
take  a  stand  on  something  con¬ 
structive,”  he  said. 

Interest  centered  on  cleaner 
election  laws  for  Tennessee,  and 
TPA  adopted  the  slogan  “Not 
who  is  elected,  but  how.”  Mr. 
Miller  was  elected  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  work  out  the  elec¬ 
tion  legislative  program,  and  news¬ 
papers  began  to  consolidate  their 
efforts  toward  plugging  loopholes 
in  election  laws  that  permitted  dis¬ 
honesty  at  the  polls. 

The  eight-point  program  worked 
out  by  the  committee  was  adopted 
in  convention  in  Nashville  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1949.  Only  one  weekly  from 
the  state’s  27  dailies  and  125 
weeklies  opposed  the  crusade. 

Universal  permanent  registra¬ 
tion  of  voters,  the  capstone  of 
the  TPA  program,  became  law  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

The  state’s  newspapermen  have 
recognized  Loye  Miller  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meoman,  Memphis  Press 
Scimitar,  as  deserving  the  lion’s 
share  of  credit  for  the  “impressive 
legislative  victory.” 

The  TPA  program  has  been 
characterized  as  “the  most  sweep¬ 
ing  civic  program  ever  undertaken 
by  any  state  press  as.sociation.”  It 
is  being  studied  by  several  other 
state  press  groups. 

Franklin  Glass,  Dayton  Herald, 
is  TPA  president  now. 
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POLKS  IIVINC  NiAK  the  comer  of  Knoxville  and  West  Armstrong 
in  Peoria.  Illinois,  know  and  like  Jim  Carvw,  their  neighbor¬ 
hood  Standard  Oil  dealer.  They  value  the  excellent  service  of  this 


independent  businessman.  Near  where  you  live,  too,  a  man  like 
Jim  Carver  operates  a  Standard  Oil  station  and  welcomes  you  to 
the  same  kirtd  of  service  and  products  they  depend  on  in  Pe<ma. 


HIS  SERVICE  TO  YOU 
HELPS  YOU  BOTH  “GO  PLACES 


Three  of  the  people  who  help  keep  Jim  Carver  gomg 


MtS.  NflSOM  JOTNtl,  J*.,  of  Safinaw.  Michigan  i. 
one  of  the  won  than  118,000  owners  of  Standard 
Oil.  No  one  person  osms  so  much  as  \%  of  our 
stock,  and  no  institutional  owner  has  so  much 
as  4%.  The  modem  tools  that  eraMe  our  employees 
to  make  products  for  our  deulers  and  for  you  are 
made  possible  by  the  investment  of  our  owners. 
Dividends  have  been  paid  on  Standard  Oil  stock  for 
58  consecutive  year*. 


OWATNI  N.  SCNUIT2  of  Peoria.  Illinois  b  a  salesman 
tor  a  farm  implement  company  and  one  of  the  mil* 
lions  of  Standard  Oil  cubomers  who  use  their  cars 
for  business  and  pleasure,  and  who  find  K  an  eco> 
nomical  form  of  transportation.  Gasoline  now  seUs 
at  about  the  same  price,  excluding  taxes,  as  in  1925, 
yet  on  a  perfonnance  basb  it  b  srorth  50%  more. 
Standard  Oil's  higher  production  means  lower  priceo 
and  better  quality. 


AIMKT  S.  VAVKfK,  one  of  SUndard  Oil’s  46,700 
employees,  works  at  our  Whiting.  Indiana,  refinery. 
Since  World  War  II,  the  petroleum  industry  hM 
increased  its  domestic  cru^  nine  by  almost  25%. 
Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiary  companies  now  put 
47%  more  crude  oil  through  tlteir  refineries  than  in 
1945.  And  each  of  our  employees  b  backed  by  an 
average  investment  of  $31,400  in  toob  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  do  the  job. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

7J  News  and  Ad  Ideas 
In  Promotion  Book 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellctrd/ 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  UniTersity,  N.  Y. 

cate  features,  the  author  suggests. 
^NEWSPAPER  by^R^o^rt’^  c.  ai'r?  Give  their  educational  background, 
Published  by  Robert  s.  Clary.  4551  their  newspaper  experience,  their 
Griffin  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  31,  Calif,  newspaper  accomplishments  for 
ly3  PP*  ^10«  -•  _ _  ••  «  .1  •  • 

the  community,  and  their  pic- 
tures. 

Mr.  Clary  has  put  conveniently  This  of  course  is  a  modern  use 
into  this  one  volume  many  of  the  qJ  personal  journalism.  Corn- 
tested  ideas  for  building  newspa-  parably  the  promotion  manager 
per  circulation  and  advertising.  He  qJ  a  national  magazine  told  me 
d^cribes,  not  very  specifically  and  {jjjg  vveek  that  he  was  looking  for 
with  no  suggested  layout,  28  ways  a  “particularly  brilliant  writer”  to 
to  advertise  editorial  content  m  a  jJq  localized  profiles  on  every 
paper  s  own  columns,  22  ways  to  staffer  and  foreign  correspondent 
build  up  classified  linage,  and  21  come  from  various  cities 

ways  to  increase  the  sale  of  display  jn  the  United  States, 
space.  “We’ll  send  this  copy  to  the 

The  book  is  a  1951  revision  and  guy’s  home  town  paper  whenever 
enlargement  of  the  author  s  vol-  breaks  into  the  news,”  he  ex- 
ume  on  newspaper  promotion  first  plained.  It  is  an  aspect  of  Mr. 
published  in  1938.  Clary’s  staffer-promotion  idea. 

His  idea  for  sponsored  full-page  *  ♦  * 

displays  monthly  to  tell  readers  qnce  a  month,  do  an  illus- 
what  to  say  when  inviting  friends  trated  feature  on  commodities 
to  visit  the  community,  perhaps  to  manufactured  in  your  trade  area, 
move  there  as  residents,  reminds  the  author  suggests.  In  display 
me  of  an  editor’s  recent  remark  space  or  news-box,  announce  it 
about  his  own  historic  city.  We  as  a  monthly  feature  and  call  at- 
were  speaking  of  the  fact  that  a  tention  to  it  two  days  straight 
32-page  edition  of  his  paper  con-  before  its  appearance,  he  advises, 
tained  no  local  news  on  page  one,  “it  has  reader-interest — and  ex- 
no  local  picture  anywhere.  perience  shows  it  has  brought  in 

“Pictures  are  fine,”  he  agreed,  pages  of  advertising,”  Mr.  Clary 
“but  there  seldom  is  anything  pic-  reports. 

turable  in  our  community  unless  The  book  is  a  convenient  com- 
we  have  a  big  fire  or  a  safe-blow-  pendium  of  usable  and  adaptable 
ing.”  His  town  had  a  population  ideas,  and  a  stimulator  of  others, 
of  80,000,  was  fascinating  with  despite  its  high-pressure  tone  and 
historic  ghosts  and  colorful,  impor-  wordiness, 
tant  living  persons.  If  an  editor 

doesn’t  know  what’s  right  with  his  pR  Sketched  in  Writings 

r  By  and  About  Ed  Bemay. 


burns  down  or  blows  up,  perhaps 
Mr.  Clary  has  a  point: 

“Readers  often  lack  persuasive 
reasons  for  getting  tourists  to  visit 
a  particular  area.  Yet  in  certain 
desirable  communities  one  out  of 
eleven  visitors  who  came  to  stare 
have  remained  to  live.  Tourists 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  EDWARD  L. 
BERNAYS  AND  THE  A.MERICAN 
SCENE.  Annotated  Bibliography  of 
and  Reference  Guide  to  writings  by 
and  about  Edward  L.  Bernays,  1917 
to  1951.  Boston:  The  F.  W.  Faxon 
Co.,  83  Francis  St.  92  pp.  $2. 

In  35  years,  Ed  Bernays  has  be- 


spend  money,  and  a  doubled  popu-  come  almost  a  legend  in  public 
lation  in  10  years  means  more  cir-  relations.  Take  the  Waldorf  As- 
culatioB  and  advertising  for  the  toria  story.  The  first  three  times 
paper.”  I  heard  it  as  a  reporter  at  con- 

•  *  *  ventions,  I  asked  the  speakers  who 

List  a  community’s  climate,  in-  the  man  was  who  originated  the 
teresting  places,  and  business  op-  idea.  None  of  them  knew, 
portunities,  Mr.  Clary  proposes.  Yet  their  stories  checked.  A  ru- 
Do  it  newsily,  persuasively,  and  mor  during  the  Depression  had 

differently,  as  good  advertising  the  Waldorf  about  to  close.  The 

should.  Summarize  points  in  a  story  even  got  abroad.  Notables 

quarter  of  the  page  layout  as  a  and  notable  groups  cabled  queries 

coupon  for  hotel  reservation  to  the  and  cancellations.  Of  course  there 
chamber  of  commerce.  Get  a  was  nothing  to  it  and  the  manage- 
dozen  merchants  each  month  to  ment,  according  to  the  speakers, 
sponsor  the  page  which  urges  had  planned  elaborate  published 
readers  to  mail  the  coupon  to  a  denials.  Then  they  called  in  a 
friend  in  “a  less  desirable  com-  public  relations  counsel  to  go  over 
munity.”  their  copy. 

Use  your  own  display  space  also  The  Great  Man,  said  the  speak- 


munity.”  their  copy. 

Use  your  own  display  space  also  The  Great  Man.  said  the  speak- 
to  promote  your  outstanding  staff  ers,  glanced  at  the  copy  and  asked 
members  as  well  as  your  syndi-  whimsically:  “How  about  Oscar, 


your  chef?  He's  an  institution  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  You’re 
going  to  keep  him,  aren’t  you?” 

“Keep  him!  Oscar?  Good  heav¬ 
ens,  yes!” 

The  Great  Man  got  up  and 
reached  for  his  hat.  “Send  a  two- 
stick  story  to  the  papers,”  he  said. 
“Announce  a  10-year  contract 
with  Oscar.  Give  a  little  of  his 
background — and  the  total  of  his 
10-year  salary.  That’ll  fix  things. 
Denials  would  merely  raise  eye¬ 
brows.” 

That  was  that.  And  it  was  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bernays. 

Now,  a  Boston  publisher  has 
issued  an  annotated  bibliography 
with  frequent  substantial  abstracts 
of  writDngs  on  public  relations 
exclusively  by  and  about  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nays  from  1917  to  1951.  Its  near¬ 
ly  400  references  pretty  well  sketch 
the  development  of  public  relations 
and  changing  attitudes  toward  it. 

Abstracts  from  books,  articles, 
and  public  talks  by  Mr.  Bernays 
deal  with  PR  problems  of  indus¬ 
try,  education,  the  social  sciences, 
labor,  government,  the  armed 
forces,  television,  the  press,  medi¬ 
cine  and  many  other  fields.  Listed 
and  annotated,  too,  are  references 
to  Mr.  Bernays  culled  from  books 
and  magazines. 

So  far  as  1  know,  it’s  an  unusual 
bibliography.  I  know  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  compendium  on 
Napoleon.  Another  on  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

This  is  on  Edward  L.  Bernays. 

■ 

Pace  Praises  Press 
For  War  Reporting 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  Frank  Pace  praised 
the  newsgathering  forces  of  the 
nation  for  doing  an  outstanding 
job  in  rallying  the  home  front 
behind  “America’s  fighting  men” 
in  an  address  before  the  National 
Headliners’  Club  here  June  2. 

Secretary  Pace  spoke  at  the  an¬ 
nual  awards  luncheon  and  ac¬ 
cepted  valor  medals  and  certifi¬ 
cates  in  behalf  of  the  families  nf 
eight  combat  correspondents  and 
six  war  corre^ndents  who  were 
killed  in  Korea  in  1950.  (E&P, 
June  2,  page  34). 

In  referring  to  the  correspond¬ 
ents  who  were  killed,  Mr.  Pace 
said:  “They  always  wanted  the 
toughest  assignments,  which  > 
showed  they  did  not  only  want  ( 
to  get  the  facts  to  the  people  but  | 
the  real  feeling  of  the  fighting  i 
men.” 

■ 

J.  H.  Street  Dies 
In  Chotanooga  i 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — J.  Harry 
Street,  83,  building  superintendent 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  died 
,  June  3, 

1  Mr,  Street,  at  the  time  of  his 
1  death,  was  president  of  the  Street 

•  Brothers  Machine  Co.,  which  he 
organized  in  1900  at  the  sugges- 

•  tion  of  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 

I  publisher  of  the  Times  and  the 

,  New  York  Times.  , 
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ERIE’S 


I  Newel 

Radios. 


Newest  odvaece  in  railreading ••• 


Equ^fped  Main  Line  I 


Elrie  Railroad's  Main  Line—SS^o  of  it— is  now  equipped  with  Farnsworth  radio.  In 
clear  or  foul  weather,  orders  and  information  can  be  transmitted— linking  cab 
and  eahoose... moving  trains... dispatchers... wayside  stations... even  crewmen  on  foot. 
This  is  the  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  main  line  radio-telephone  communication 
system  ever  installed.  Soon  its  coverage  will  be  complete— providing  full  radio 
communication  between  trains  and  59  wayside  stations.  New  York  to  Chicago.  204 
mobile  units  are  already  in  service;  68  more  arc  in  process  of  installation— in  addition  to 
55  mobile  and  6  base  stations  in  yard  and  terminal  scr\’icc.  All  equipment  was  engineered 
and  manufaetured  by  an  associate  of  Internation  il  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation. 

Comprehensive,  practical,  fully-proven  radio  systems  are  now  available  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  America's  railroads. 


INTIRNATIONAL  TILIPHONI  AND  TIIIORAPH  CORPORATION,  NIW  YORK.  N.  V. 

For  information  oo  railway  radio  cummunicationa,  udilrnt  t'edtml  TtUphun*  &  Radio  CarporolMw*.  1  Ufton,N.j4 
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PROMOTION 


St.  Louis  Rivals  Swing 
Punches  Hard  But  High 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

However  much  we  inveigh  in 
this  space  against  promotion  that 
is  too  sharply  competitive,  we 
must  admit  that  competition  not 
'only  enlivens  trade,  it  must  also 
frequently  enliven  the  media- 
man’s  day. 

At  hand  this  week  are  two  ex- 
^cellent  promotions  from  St.  Louis, 
one  from  the  Post-Dispatch,  the 
other  from  the  Globe-Democrat. 
iThey  are  about  as  competitive  as 
I  any  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time, 
particularly  the  one  from  the 
Globe-Democrat.  We  can  imagine 
that  a  media  man  studying  these 
at  the  same  time  might  get  a 
few  chuckles  out  of  them,  much 
as  you  would  be  amused  by  the 
competitive  claims  of  the  sideshow 
barkers  as  you  wend  your  way 
down  the  county  fair  midway. 

I  But  despite  this  competitiveness, 
he  net  effect  on  newspaper  busi- 
less  in  St.  Louis,  we  should  think, 
A'ould  be  salutary.  Because  in 
|oing  through  both  these  promo- 
ions,  the  media  man  is  bound  to 
jmerge  with  some  good  hard  facts 
ibout  the  St.  Louis  market  stuck 
n  his  noggin. 

Gilded  Story 

The  Post-Dispatch  piece  is  a 
landsomely  done  booklet  titled 
‘Fifty  Years  of  Advertising  Su¬ 
premacy.”  In  keeping  with  the 
'olden  anniversary  idea,  the  book- 
et  makes  effective  use  of  gold  in- 
ler  covers. 

The  message  this  promotion 
mparts  is  a  simple  one.  For  50 
'ears,  it  informs,  the  Post-Dis- 
»atch  has  been  first  in  advertising 
n  St.  Louis.  In  1950,  it  set  new 
ecords  in  volume  and  leadership. 
Jow,  it  “regularly  publishes  more 
idvertising  than  both  other  St. 
x>uis  newspapers  combined.” 

The  booklet  then  proceeds,  by 
jhart  and  figure,  to  prove  these 


statements  and  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  leadership. 
It  contains  a  history  of  major 
classification  linage  by  years  since 
1933,  when  St.  Louis  became  a 
three-newspaper  city.  It  contains 
detailed  classification  linage  for 
1950.  It  contains  circulation  com¬ 
parisons,  facts  about  the  St.  Louis 
market,  and  about  home  reader- 
ship  of  the  St.  Louis  newspapers. 
Alt  in  all,  it  is  a  fine  presentation 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  linage  and 
circulation  story. 

All  of  the  Market 

But,  says  the  Globe-Democrat 
in  an  equally  fine  and  much  live¬ 
lier  folder,  “Selecting  the  right 
newspaper  ISN’T  as  simple  as 
A  B  C.”  “Your  ads,”  it  goes  on 
to  say,  “must  do  more  than  just 
reach  people  ,  .  .  they  must  reach 
people  who  can  buy  enough  of 
what  you’re  selling  to  make  your 
advertising  pay  off!” 

The  bwklet  then  proceeds  to 
show  how  “the  Globe-Democrat  is 
the  only  newspaper  that  covers  all 
of  the  market;  it  also  reaches  the 
most  good  customers;  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  thousand.” 

You  can  guess  the  pitch  from 
here  on  in.  It  hinges  on  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Louis  market,  with 
the  Globe-Democrat  using  its 
coined  St.  Louillmo  (where  St. 
Louis  dailies  lead  all  other  dailies) 
market.  Here  is  where  the  sharp 
competition  enters.  The  Globe- 
Democrat,  quoting  the  City  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission,  tags  as  “slum 
and  blighted  area”  a  good  part 
of  the  area  in  which  the  Post- 
Dispatch  claims  circulation  leader¬ 
ship. 

“Can  you  afford  to  advertise  to 
this  slum  and  blighted  area?”  is 
the  barbed  question  the  Globe- 
Democrat  puts.  Well,  you  don’t 
build  your  own  market  too  solidly 
by  tearing  down  your  competitor’s 


Thor  Corporation 
Relies  On  Newspapers 

Chicago — -“We  know  that  a  sound  needed  most,”  reports  Mr.  M.  R. 
ampaign  in  newspapers  encourages  (Bob)  Wilson,  general  sales  man- 
oth  dealers  and  salesmen  and  is  ager  of  Thor  Corporation,  manu- 
a  sure  path  facturers  of  the  Thor  Spinner 
to  increased  Washing  Machine  and  other  home 
sales.  The  laundry  products. 

H  flexibility  of 

“And  Sales  Management  maga- 


this  medium  is  “And  Sales  Management  maga- 
a  particular  jrine,”  continues  Mr.  Wilson,  “has 

WeLve°come  ‘ 


We  have  come  ‘^e  three  years  I 

to  rely  on  spent  as  a  subscriber.  I  know 

newspapers  ^  shall  continue  to  read  the  one 
for  the  quick  magazine  which  understands  and 
sales  boost  concentrates  on  sales  executive 
where  it’s  problems.” 

(jddrrrttsrwrnt) 


market,  particularly  since  the  one 
market  you’re  both  in  includes 
good  and  bad  areas  and  good  and 
bad  prospect  families. 

Linage  Companions 
This  booklet  also  contains  some 
linage  comparisons,  using  classi¬ 
fications  and  categories  measured 
by  George  Neustadt  rather  than 
the  Media  Records  figures. 

However,  the  best  part  of  this 
promotion,  in  our  opinion,  is  what 
is  tucked  into  a  pocket  in  the  back 
cover.  This  is  a  fistful!  of  adver¬ 
tising  case  histories,  showing  how 
one  successful  advertiser  after  an¬ 
other  makes  the  Globe-Democrat 
his  leading  newspaper. 

Come  out  fighting,  and  keep 
your  punches  high.  It’s  a  lot  of 
fun,  isn’t  it? 

Wassamatter.  Jenks? 

It’s  a  long  time  since  we  have 
seen  as  clever  a  promotional  fold¬ 
er  as  hits  the  desk  this  week  from 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily 
Oklahoman.  It’s  a  simple  4-pager 
which  reports  that  there  is  “Oh! 
Oh!  a  mothhole  in  our  Oklahoma 
blanket!” 

The  blanket  is  the  Sunday  Ok¬ 
lahoman.  The  folder  shows  that 
it  has  coverage  in  every  one  of 
Oklahoma’s  160  cities  and  towns 
of  over  1,000  population.  Except 
in  one.  That’s  the  town  of  Jenks, 
I>opulation  1,027,  in  Tulsa  County, 
northeast  Oklahoma.  How  come? 
The  folder  doesn’t  even  try  to  fig¬ 
ure  it  out.  It  just  reports. 

What’s  cute  about  this  piece, 
in  its  design,  is  the  cartoon  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  moth  eating  a  hole  in  a 
blanket.  The  hole  is  there,  all 
right,  and  what  you  see  through  it 
is  Jenks.  This  is  a  promotion 
that  should  certainly  impress. 

Opawva.  U.  S.  A. 

If  you  just  let  promotion  people 
alone  long  enough,  they’ll  come 
up  with  a  brand  new  geography. 
Now  it’s  “Opawva,”  which  sounds 
like  some  old  Indian  name,  but 
which  means  simply  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  The 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  has 
a  little  fun  with  it  in  a  folder  in 
the  mails  this  week. 

Seems  that  Gilbert  Love,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  opposition  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  came  up  with  the 
coined  name  some  time  ago,  hav¬ 
ing  thunk  it  up  to  designate  the 
real  Pittsburgh  market.  He  had 
talked  with  some  people  from 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  who  evi¬ 
dently  do  their  shopping  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Well,  says  the  P-G,  this  is  just 
what  we’ve  been  saying  all  along 
about  the  widespread  Pittsburgh 
market.  A  few  figures  are  thrown 
in  to  salt  the  piece  with  fact.  And 
it  all  adds  up  to  a  good  promotion 
that  ought  to  get  itself  read. 

In  the  Bag 

“Charlotte  has  grown,  but  the 
News  has  grown  more”  is  what 
an  8-page  folder,  put  out  by  the 
Katz  Agency  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  tells  you. 
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.  •  1st  Grade  Pics 

Iso  contains  some  JL  ,  ,  ‘  ,  ,,  ,  ^  , 

ms,  using  classi-  ^he  LoAre  Charles  (La.)  South- 

egories  measured  Citizen  runs  a  page  of  pic- 

itadt  rather  than  of  the  first  grades  m  the 

ds  figures  grammar  schools.  In  outlines  un¬ 
best  part  of  this  photo,  the  name  of 

r  opinion,  is  what  one  child  purposely  is  left  out. 
KKket  in  the  back  ‘I’®  P“P‘*  identifies  himself  or 
fistfull  of  adver-  herself  to  the  newspaper,  he  or 
ies,  showing  how  she  revives  a  Primer  Puzzle  set 
Ivertiser  after  an-  ‘he  newspaper.  A  letter  goes 

Globe-Democrat  parents  of  the  children  before 
papgr.  the  picture  appears. 

ihting,  and  keep  l-  e  i.  i 

gh.  It’s  a  lot  of  Salesmanship  School 

The  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  conducts  a  salesmanship 

Jenks?  school  for  its  carriers  on  Satur- 

iie  since  we  have  day  mornings.  Each  district  has 
promotional  fold-  a  class  of  its  own,  after  which  the 
5k  this  week  from  boys  are  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 

ity  (Okla.)  Daily  plant  to  familiarize  them  with  the 

.  a  simple  4-pager  production  of  a  newspaper, 
lat  there  is  “Oh! 

in  our  Oklahoma  Highway  Safety 

To  EMPHASIZE  the  necessity  for 
i  the  Sunday  Ok-  cutting  down  highway  fatalities, 
folder  shows  that  jjjg  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 
in  every  one  of  pictures  of  98  of  the  525  per- 

cities  and  towns  killed  in  traffic  accidents  in 

ipulation.  Except  Minnesota  last  year, 
he  town  of  Jenks,  b 

;ma.™ow''S7  Chicago  Food  Store 

I’t  even  try  to  fig-  Study  Available 
St  reports.  Chicago  —  Now  available  in 

about  this  piece,  printed  form  to  firms  seeking  to 
the  cartoon  draw-  isolate  the  larger  independent  gro- 
:ating  a  hole  in  a  eery  stores  that  account  for  more 
hole  is  there,  all  than  half  of  the  independent  food 
you  see  through  it  distribution  volume  in  the  Chicago 
is  a  promotion  metropolitan  area  is  a  detailed  an- 
iinly  impress.  alysis  of  Chicago  independent 
foiod  outlets  recently  completed 
).  A.  by  the  Sales  Development  Division 

promotion  people  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
ugh,  they’ll  come  Covered  by  the  study  are  the 
d  new  geography.  2,707  medium  and  large  inde- 
va,”  which  sounds  pendent  food  stores  which  employ 
Indian  name,  but  more  than  one  person.  Details 
mply  Ohio,  Penn-  about  the  operation  of  these  se- 
est  Virginia.  The  lect  2,707  stores,  routed  accord- 
I  Post-Gazette  has  ing  to  each  of  the  37  districts  of 
I  it  in  a  folder  in  Metropolitan  Chicago,  are  coded 
/eek.  and  summarized  to  aid  sales  and 

jilbert  Love,  col-  advertising  management  in  gaug- 
opposition  Pitts-  ing  territory  potential  more  accu- 
ime  up  with  the  rately. 
me  time  ago,  hav-  • 

'  to  designate  the  St.  Louis  G-D  HaS 
market.  He  had  ^  i  r**  u*  n  j 
me  people  from  Ozork  Fishuig  Rodeo 

Virginia  who  evi-  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  The  “Ozark 
shopping  in  Pitts-  Fishing  Rodeo”,  a  tournament  for 
all  anglers  in  the  Ozark  area  of 
e  P-G,  this  is  just  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  is  the  lat- 
n  saying  all  along  est  promotion  of  the  St.  Louis 
jspread  Pittsburgh  Globe-Democrat. 
figures  are  thrown  The  tournament  is  open  free  to 
xe  with  fact.  And  all  sporting  anglers,  and  will  run 
a  good  promotion  from  June  9  through  Thanksgiv- 
;et  itself  read.  ing  Day.  A  trophy  will  be  awarded 
for  the  largest  fish  caught  in  the 
Rodeo,  and  for  the  largest  fish 
is  grown,  but  the  caught  in  each  of  seven  specie, 
k'n  more”  is  what  And  merit  award  lapel  buttons  will 
:r,  put  out  by  the  be  given  for  all  fish  caught  over 
for  the  Charlotte  certain  minimum  weights,  which 
tells  you.  will  vary  according  to  the  specie. 
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you  like,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  over-pack. 
Faithful  reproduction  of  solids,  tones  and  small- 
type  areas  is  simple,  with  a  minimum  of  adjust¬ 
ments  and  fussing.  No  other  manufacturer  in  the 
world  offers  such  a  variety  of  impression  cylinder 
pletely  uni-  packings  as  VULCAN.  There  is  a  style  or  com- 
a  tough,  dense  surface  I )i nation  for  every  type  of  press,  old  or  new. 

that  resists  wear  and  abrasion.  With  VULCANS  They  give  you  a  paper  that  pleases  readers  and 
you  can  obtain  the  “just  right”  degree  of  firmness  advertisers— and  they  please  the  pressmen,  too. 


Its  easier  to  turn  out 
^  ^  better-looking, 
tnyt  pjyi  n  IT i  r,  more  readable  news¬ 

paper  with  VULCAN 
PRESS  BLANKETS  on  your  presses. 

These  improved  blankets  are  com 
form  in  thickness,  have 


PRODUCTS,  INCORPORATED 

FIRST  AVENUE  AND  58th  STREET,  BROOKLYN  20,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  333  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 

Pacific  Coosf  Pcprasanlofive:  THE  CAKFORNIA  INK  CO.,  INC.  •  Conodion  Reprcsanlofiv*;  SCARS  LIMITED.  TORONTO 


NEW  BREADWINNERS  IN  THE  AD  ALLEY! 


Now! NO  OTHER  MACHINES 
(AN  MATCH  THE 

NEWLY 

ENGINEERED 

Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers— 
Models  35  and  36  for 

•SIMPLICITY 

•EASE  OF  OPERATION 
AND  MAINTENANCE 

•  RANGE  ano  VERSATILITY 

(ALL  OF  WHICH  ADDS  UP  TO  MONI 

JUST  LOOK!  Careful  research,  exhaustive 
testing  have  gone  into  making  these  machines 
exactly  what  you  want  for  your  ad  alley !  Check 
them  on  every  point— see  how  they’ve  been  en¬ 
gineered  to  give  you  new  simplicity,  ease  of 
maintenance  and  operation,  along  with  their 
great  range  and  versatility.  The  new  features 
described  here  will  be  incorporated  in  all 
Models  35  and  36  Linotypes  ordered  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  1, 1951. 

EASY  MAINTENANCE  is  built  right  into 
them!  They  use  standard  Linotype  swing-out 
keyboards,  have  fewer  parts,  and  require  fewer 
adjustments  than  ever  before! 


IN  PUBLISHERS'  POCKETS!) 


EFFORTLESS  OPERATION,  thanks  to  the 
“Feather- touch”  mixing  device,  and  the  new 
magazine  elevating  mechanism. 

NEW  SAFETIES,  new  matrix  protection! 

AND,  of  course,  they  use  Linotype’s  famous 
35%  wider  magazines  that  allow  you  to  key¬ 
board  everything  from  6  to  60  points ;  they  en¬ 
able  you  to  mix  text  and  display  without  leaving 
the  keyboard. . .  .Think  of  the  savings  in  time, 
in  maintenance,  makeup  and  floor  work  you’d 
realize  with  one  of  these  new  Linotype  Wide 
Range  Mixers!  Check  the  highlights  of  these 
machines  on  the  opposite  page;  for  complete 
details  see  your  Production  Engineer. 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  COMPOSING-ROOM  NEEDS 


Note  these 

NEW  FEATURES  for  easier  operation,  lower  maintenance  costs! 

Matrix  and  machine  damage  prevented  by  the  new  Electromatic  Safety  System 
which  locks  the  elevating  mechanism  when  matrices  are  in  distributor  box,  on  dis- 


i 


tributor  bar,  or  when  channel  entrances  are  not  cleared.  Two  green  lights  signal 
when  magazines  are  ready  for  shifting— save  time  for  the  operator. 


Mix  matrices  at  the  touch  of  a  lever  with  the  new  feather-touch  mixing  control. 
Keyboard  action  is  transferred  from  one  magazine  to  another  with  no  lost  time 
when  mixing  faces. 


Ways  to  Save  Newsprint 


Following  is  a  continuation  of 
“318  IVays  to  Conserve  News¬ 
print,”  as  compiled  by  AN  PA 
from  World  War  11  practices  of 
newspapers  (E&P,  June  2,  p.  26)’ 
General  News: 

Reduced  number  of  editorials  in 
each  issue. 

Reduced  social,  sports  and  court 
news  to  give  “War  At  Home” 
page  on  happenings  in  Army 
camps,  etc. 

Killed  standing  slogans,  policy 


platforms,  etc.,  on  editorial  page. 

Advised  readers  editorially  of 
necessity  for  conservation,  and 
asked  their  cooperation. 

Reduced  Sunday  main  news  sec¬ 
tion  between  8%  and  10%. 

Reduced  publicity .  requested  by 
advertisers  to  minimum. 

Eliminated  advertising  “puffs” 
and  free  publicity  to  major  degree. 

Curtailed  county  coverage. 

Reduced  newshole. 

Reduced  editorial  content  by 


closer  editing  and  more  conden¬ 
sation. 

Reduced  space  devoted  ot  gov¬ 
ernment  material. 

Withdrew  staff  correspondents 
from  constant  state  coverage  and 
now  use  them  only  on  extremely 
important  outside  assignments. 

Issued  instructions  that  when 
possible  news  stories  should  be 
written  so  first  paragraph  may  be 
used  alone  in  event  paper  is 
“tight.” 

Switched  local  news  of  more 
or  less  editorial  nature  to  editorial 
page. 


m  problem  with  a  SMALL  solution 


The  problem  is  inflation,  defined  as  “a 
large  price  rise  lasting  a  long  time.”  Be¬ 
cause  it  chea{}ens  dollars,  inffation  dis¬ 
locates  our  national  economy  and  endangers 
our  standards  of  living. 

So  what’s  to  be  done  about  it?  The 
Mutual  Life  has  long  taken  an  active  part 
in  combating  inflation.  We  have  advocated 
anti-inflation  measures  to  our  million 
policyholders,  as  well  as  to  others  in  a 
position  to  influence,  or  actually  form, 
public  policy.  The  Company  has  also  sup¬ 
ported  the  campaign  against  inflation  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance. 

But  the  ultimate  solution  rests  with  the 


individual .  .  with  the  worried  little  man 
cartoonists  use  to  symbolize  the  public. 
What  he  does  in  the  months  ahead  will 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  fate  of 
inflation. 

To  fight  inflation,  the  individual  should 
buy  less,  save  more,  borrow  less  and  sup¬ 
port  government  efforts  to  economize  and 
“pay  as  it  goes.” 

The  May  issue  of  “Points”,  our  maga¬ 
zine  for  Field  Underwriters  is  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  problem  of  inflation.  Those 
who  plan  to  speak  or  write  on  the  subject 
may  find  this  material  useful.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  upon  request. 


WEATHER  -f-  STAR  ATOF  OUR  HOME  OFFICE —  FLASHES  OFFICIAL  WEATHER  FORECASTS 
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Reduced  staff-produced  columns 
to  10-column  inches. 

Reduced  volume  of  material 
from  correspondents. 

Eliminated  rural  correspondents. 

Increased  percentage  of  subur¬ 
ban  news  in  first  edition,  and  car¬ 
ried  more  general  news  in  final 
edition  thus  reducing  number  of 
pages. 

Set  suburban  news  and  occa¬ 
sional  features  solid. 

Eliminated  editorial  page  on 
Saturdays. 

Local  news  drastically  tailored. 


Make-Up: 

Eliminated  streamers  from  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  pages. 

Eliminated  promotion  boxes 
from  classified  advertising  pages. 

Set  folio  on  classified  pages  in 
two  columns,  increasing  depth  of 
remaining  columns. 

ItKreased  the  count  charge  on 
display  types  in  classified. 

Use  more  boxes  to  achieve  em¬ 
phasis  without  large  head-space. 

Eliminated  or  reduced  number 
of  date  lines  on  items. 

Established  system  of  holding 
number  of  pages  predicated  on 
percentage  of  advertising. 

Put  a  ceiling  on  number  of 
pages  per  day,  regardless  of 
amount  of  advertising. 

Reduced  number  of  pages  by 
changes  in  make-up,  selection  of 
material,  changes  in  sub-heads, 
streamlining  heads  and  other  me¬ 
chanical  heads. 

Cut  number  of  pages  by  two. 
four  days  a  week. 

Eliminated  large  departments 
and  scattered  news  for  flexibility 
which  makes  cutting  down  easier. 

Paper  laid  out  so  as  not  to  use 
filler  picture  page. 

Run  two  sections  instead  of 
four  so  can  jump  two  pages  if 
necessary  instead  of  four  as  is 
required  on  all  over  32-page 
papers  when  running  four  sec¬ 
tions. 

Number  of  pages  reduced  (on 
a  percentage  basis)  to  offset  in¬ 
creased  circulation. 

Budgeted  different  departments 
as  to  space  to  be  used. 

Use  “split  pages”  which  reduces 
size  by  two  pages  three  times  a 
week;  “split  pages”  is  pulling  the 
news  on  a  certain  page  and  re¬ 
placing  it  with  additional  news  in 
middle  of  press  run.  so  that  each 
part  of  territory  will  be  covered 
with  its  special  news  with  only 
one  press  run. 

Set  a  limit  on  total  number  of 
pages  per  week,  allowing  for  extra 
pages  on  any  certain  day,  or  to 
be  divided  between  two  days  the 
latter  part  of  each  week.  Adver¬ 
tising  department  books  extra 
large  advertisements  in  advance 
and  assigns  publication  to  one  of 
the  days  on  which  extra  pages  are 
run. 

Increased  percentage  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  reading  matter. 

Reduced  make-over. 

Reduced  number  of  type  face' 
on  page  one  heads. 

{To  be  continued) 
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IN  CARNEGIE  TEGIVS  4 
k  DEPARTMENT  OF  PRINTING 
A  ^  MANAGEMENT 


Carnegie  Terh 
student  ofterutes  the 
Miller  lu-o-Color  .4u- 
tomatic  Press,  The  stork, 
moving  from  the  impression 
cylinder,  passes  over  a  rote  of 
CAS  jets  u'hirh  dry  the  ink  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  prevent  ’^offset"  in  the  stack. 


>jn  EFFICIENT  OPERATION  of  ^ 

A  1  ^  J\  printing  facilities  is  the  lesson  of 

each  day  for  students  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology’s  Department  of 
Printing  Management  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — and  a  pro|)er 
share  of  this  operating  efficiency  belongs  to  GAS. 

Fast-acting,  flexible  GAS  turns  hell-box  charges  into 
pigs,  melts  pigs  into  fluid  type  metal  for  casting,  and 
hastens  ink. -drying  on  the  presses. 

The  GAS-heated  remelter  has  a  2400  lb.  capacity,  can 
raise  a  charge  to  casting  temperature  in  45  minutes. 
It  is  equipped  with  automatic  controls  which  prevent 
prolonged  overheating,  and  the  accompanying  increased 
metal  loss  as  dross. 

Pigs  cast  from  the  remelter  are  fed  into  the  Monotype 
pots  and  other  casting  equipment 'where  quick -acting 
GAS  brings  the  metal  up  to  750°  F. — and  maintains  that 
pot  temperature  to  assure  |)erfect  type  casting. 

On  the  presses,  where  ultimate  proof  of  good  printing 
procedure  is  evident,  GAS  ink -drying  units  are  used  to 
prevent  "offset”  and  sticking  of  printed  matter  in  the 
stack.  Presses  equipjjcd  with  GAS  dryers  include  the 
Miller  Two-Color  Automatic  Press,  Miller  Simplex, 
Miehle  #29,  and  the  A.T.F.  Little  Giant. 

This  case  study  of  Carnegie  Tech’s  modern  G.XS-fired 
printing  equipment  points  up  some  of  the  ways  eco¬ 
nomical,  easily  controlled  GAS  helps  turn  out  a  printing 
job  faster  and  better.  Your  local  Gas  Represtmtative 
will  gladly  give  you  the  facts.  Call  him  today. 


furnace  remelter 
casts  pig^  to  feed  the 
Monotype  pots.  . 


One  student  checks  Monoty/te 
fwt  temperature  (left),  while 
another  attaches  pig  to  feeder 
on  the  Monotype  caster. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 
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LANDSLIDE! 

U.  S.  NEWSPAPER  publishers  once  again 
are  caught  by  a  landslide  of  increased 
newsprint  prices  that  is  going  to  cost  them 
an  additional  $50,000,000  per  year.  This 
comes  less  than  a  year  after  the  $6  per  ton 
increase  which  had  already  boosted  publish¬ 
ers’  costs  by  $30,000,000  a  year.  Beginning 
luly  1,  therefore,  U.  S.  newspapers  will  be 
paying  $80,000,000  a  year  more  for  their 
basic  product  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 

In  line  with  the  well-established  pattern, 
the  landslide  was  started  by  one  manufactur¬ 
er.  Others  fell  in  line,  according  to  plan. 
Some  publishers  had  been  expecting  a  mod¬ 
est  increase,  but  none  of  them  expected  or 
were  prepared  for  the  shock  of  a  $10  in¬ 
crease.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  there  was 
talk  of  a  $9  increase  three  weeks  ago  a  news¬ 
print  authority  was  quoted  as  terming  it  “no 
more  than  rumor.” 

The  newsprint  discussion  breaks  down  into 
three  parts  at  the  present  time: 

1.  What  is  the  truth? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado  announced 
three  weeks  ago  he  had  information  the  price 
of  newsprint  would  go  up  $9  per  ton. 

Michael  DiSalle,  director  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  immediately  reported  that  only  five 
months  previously  Robert  M.  Fowler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada 
and  director  of  Canada’s  Defense  Production 
Authority,  had  told  him  he  saw  no  possibility 
of  a  price  increase  and  if  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  he  would  give  advance  warning  to  Mr. 
DiSalle.  After  checking  again,  Mr.  DiSalle 
reported  Mr.  Fowler  called  the  $9  increase 
*  no  more  than  a  rumor,  that  manufacturers 
had  been  advised  not  to  increase  their  price 
before  notifying  Mr.  Fowler,  whereupon  he 
would  take  it  up  with  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  and  advise  Mr.  DiSalle  before  increases 
were  made  effective. 

We  learn  now  that  Mr.  DiSalle’s  office  was 
notified  of  the  Abitibi  increase  (the  first 
one)  less  than  24  hours  before  it  was  pub¬ 
licly  announced.  It  was  a  fait  accompIL  It 
had  already  been  approved  by  the  Canadian 
government  and  even  if  the  U.  S.  price  con¬ 
trol  office  could  have  moved  fast  enough  to 
protest  before  the  public  announcement  it 
apparently  would  have  had  little  effect. 

It  seems  to  us  this  violated  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  understanding  between 
Canadian  and  U.  S.  officials. 

Whether  this  is  an  accurate  report  of  the 
“understanding”  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler  we  don’t  know  because  the  Canadian 
has  withheld  comment  this  week  except  to 
say  that  his  government  approved  the  in¬ 
crease. 

An  indication  of  what  U.  S.  publishers  are 
up  against  is  contained  in  a  remark  by  the 
president  of  Abitibi  who  said:  “It’s  ridiculous 
for  any  American  to  talk  to  us  about  our 
prices.  If  they  want  a  change  in  Canadian 
prices  they  can  go  to  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  about  it.  There’s  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.” 

Does  this  mean  that  newsprint  prices  are 
set  by  the  Canadian  government?  We  wouldn’t 
be  a  bit  surprised.  But  why  all  the  subter¬ 
fuge? 

2.  Is  the  $10  increase  justified? 

When  you  put  it  on  top  of  the  $6  increase 
imposed  last  Fall,  we  don't  think  go. 


Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth. — Timothy,  III;  7. 


The  manufacturers  have  had  increases  in 
labor  costs  and  the  price  of  “purchase  wood” 
has  gone  up.  But  the  last  newsprint  price  rise 
was  announced  in  anticipation  of  a  wage  in¬ 
crease.  And  for  integrated  mills  the  price  of 
“purchase  wood”  is  a  small  percentage  of 
their  total  wood  cost.  The  cost  of  their  own 
wood  cut  is  reflected  in  labor  rates. 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  are  great 
ones  for  using  the  “crying  towel”  about  their 
“rising  costs.”  They  do  a  lot  of  talking  but 
they  won’t  reveal  exactly  what  those  costs 
might  be.  E  &  P  offered  the  use  of  its  col¬ 
umns  to  a  manufacturer  four  months  ago  to 
tell  his  story.  He  accepted  the  offer — ^but 
we  haven’t  seen  the  article,  and  don’t  expect 
to.  after  several  reminders. 

The  only  way  U.  S.  publishers  can  judge 
how  the’ newsprint  mills  are  doing  is  to  look 
at  their  financial  statements.  And  any  quick 
perusal  of  those  annual  or  quarterly  reports 
shows  that  almost  without  exception  the 
manufacturers  are  making  more  money  than 
they  ever  did  before.  The  prices  of  their 
common  stocks  have  risen  so  high  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  have  split  three-for-one.  Most 
of  them  have  liquidated  their  funded  debts 
and  are  paying  higher  and  higher  dividends. 

They  certainly  don’t  give  the  picture  of 
financial  necessity.  They  give  absolutely  no 
indication  that  they  need  $10  more  per  ton 
to  keep  up  their  high  record  of  earnings. 

3.  What  does  this  mean  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers? 

Millions  of  dollars  more  per  year  added 
to  costs  which  have  been  squeezing  their 
profits  downward  for  the  last  four  years! 

The  price  increase  will  affect  all  publishers, 
but  it  will  hurt  the  larger  newspapers  more 
because  of  their  volume  of  consumption.  The 
smaller  publishers  are  hopeful,  as  always, 
that  they  may  get  more  tonnage  at  the  higher 
price.  But  this  a  delusion.  The  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  held  out  this  hope  to 
publishers  for  the  last  three  years.  Sure, 
there  has  been  more  production  through 
speeding  up  existing  machines,  but  there  is 
no  program  for  the  future  that  offers  any 
security  to  publishers.  With  the  threat  of  loss 
of  tonnage  to  overseas  markets  there  is  less 
newsprint  security  for  U.  S.  publishers  today 
at  record  prices  than  ever  before. 

Perhaps,  after  a  few  more  price  increases, 
U.  S.  publishers  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
they  must  do  something  to  help  themselves. 
They  must  promote  and  invest  in  new  mills 
of  their  own  in  this  country.  And  when  they 
do  wake  up,  they  will  prc^ably  find  that  the 
available  woodlands  in  the  South  have  been 
snapped  up  by  manufacturers  of  kraft,  paper 
board,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  too  late. 


THREAT  TO  ADVERTISING 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  all  media,  especially 
newspapers,  will  want  to  study  Ceiling  Price 
Regulation  22.  James  D.  Shouse,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Avco  Manufacturing  Company,  told 
the  American  Marketing  Association  last 
week  that  because  of  the  provisions  of  this 
order  “advertising  faces  the  period  of  its 
greatest  jeopardy.” 

Because  a  manufacturer  cannot  reflect  ad¬ 
ministrative,  sales,  advertising  and  allied  cost 
increases  in  his  prices,  he  said,  “these  activi¬ 
ties  are  about  to  face  a  squeeze  that  can, 
within  a  very  few  months,  undermine  the 
very  base  on  which  our  media  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  rest. 

“As  non-factory  payroll  costs  advance,  as 
must  be  true  in  the  case  of  administrative 
and  office  staff  and  sales  staff  and  other  fact¬ 
ors  not  allowable  in  the  factory  payroll  price 
formula,  something  has  got  to  give  and,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  advertising  is  in  the  state  of  per¬ 
haps  greatest  vulnerability.” 

We  always  thought  that  distribution  costs, 
of  which  sales  and  advertising  are  a  part, 
were  considered  by  everyone  to  be  part  of 
the  legitimate  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pro¬ 
duct.  What  good  is  it  if  you  can’t  distribute 
and  sell  it?  Apparently,  someone  in  Wash¬ 
ington  thinks  you  can  make  something  and 
then  sit  back  while  people  discover  it  and 
buy  it. 

All  media  men,  all  retailers,  and  all  manu¬ 
facturers  know  this  can’t  be  done.  There  is 
no  more  reason  why  the  cost  of  distribution 
should  not  be  included  in  the  cost  of  doing 
business  than  the  cost  of  raw  material.  With¬ 
out  buyers  there  is  no  point  in  manufacturing. 
Without  advertising  you  don’t  get  buyers. 

BAD  TIMING 

AFL  PRESIDENT  William  Green  used  bad 
timing  when  he  told  the  House  Banking 
Committee  this  week  that  ceilings  should  be 
placed  over  newspaper  prices. 

Representatives  of  ITU  and  the  Guild  like¬ 
wise  used  bad  timing  when  they  told  a  spe¬ 
cial  panel  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
that  wages  in  the  newspaper  business  should 
be  freed  as  are  prices. 

All  this  came  at  a  time  when  newspapers 
were  receiving  their  worst  financial  blow  in 
years — an  accumulated  $16  per  ton  increase 
in  less  than  a  year  in  their  raw  product. 

If  a  ceiling  was  put  on  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  advertising  rates  at  this  time  it  could 
only  result  in  disaster  for  many  papers  faced 
with  an  increase  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  their  newsprint  bill. 

If  wages  are  freed  to  follow  the  pattern 
of  newsprint  (80%  of  which  comes  from 
Canada  and  is  not  price  controlled)  U.  S 
newspapers  will  become  the  subject  of  at 
inflationary  spiral  that  will  also  prove  dis¬ 
astrous. 

If  neither  is  done  newspapers  still  face  th« 
difficult  task  of  raising  $80,0()0,()(X)  more  it 
the  year  ahead  to  pay  for  newsprint  than  they 
did  prior  to  last  Fall. 

That  ain’t  hay! 

And  if  the  Guild,  ITU  and  AFL  have  any 
real  interest  in  the  security  of  their  memben 
they  will  bend  their  efforts  towards  helping 
newspapers  to  stay  on  their  financial  fe^ 
rather  than  trying  to  find  ways  to  make  ft 
more  difficult  for  them. 
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Fred  B.  Wachs,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Lexington  Leader,  and 
a  past  president 
of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  given 
two  honorary  de¬ 
grees  within  a 
week.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  conferred 
a  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  up¬ 
on  him  on  June 
1  and  two  days 
later.  Centre  Col-  Wachs 
lege,  Danville,  Ky.,  made  him  a 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters.  Earlier 
in  the  year,  Omicron  Delta  Kap¬ 
pa,  national  men’s  leadership  fra¬ 
ternity,  designated  Mr.  Wachs  an 
honorary  member.  He  led  the 
fund-raising  campaign  for  estab¬ 
lishing  this  fall  of  a  special  news¬ 
paper  library  in  the  University  of 
Kentucky's  new  Journalism  Build¬ 
ing. 

Edwin  C.  Kennedy,  director  of 
advertising,  and  FRA?m.iN  Miller, 
Western  advertising  manager,  of 
the  American  Weekly,  have  been 
elected  vicepresidents  of  Hearst 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  American  Weekly. 

M.  A.  Fulton  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Daily  Times  and  Rex  J.  Ballard 
has  been  made  city  editor. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
has  succeeded  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
publisher  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  'Times,  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Co. 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press  Associations,  and 
Mrs.  Baillie  stopped  off  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  on  their  way  to  attend  a 
journalism  jubilee  this  month  in 
Canberra,  Australia. 

L.  R.  Blanchard,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  general  executive  editor  of 
the  Gannett  group  of  new^apers, 
received  a  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Alumni  Association  at  Lin¬ 


coln,  Neb. 

R.  L.  Heminger,  publisher  of 
the  Findlay  (O.)  Republican- 
Courier,  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  letters  degree  at  the 
commencement  of  Findlay  Col¬ 
lege. 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  co-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  En¬ 
terprise-Courier,  received  the  an¬ 
nual  award  for  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  to  public  health  from  the 
Oregon  Public  Health  Association. 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe  publisher  and  past 
president,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Ironwood  residence 
from  Florida,  where  he  spent  the 
winter  convalescing  from  a  serious 
operation. 

John  T.  Jones,  president  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  will 
head  the  press  relations  committee 
for  the  appearance  in  Houston  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  June  13. 

Emmet  Walter,  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  and 
Mrs.  Walter  were  surprised  at  a 
house-warming  given  recently  by 
Chronicle  staffers  in  the  Walters’ 
newly-completed  home.  The  staff 
presented  them  a  silver  service. 

Harry  Maier,  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Editors  of  Wisconsin  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Newspapers,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  Kavelage,  Janesville 
Gazette. 

Enoch  Brown,  president  of 
Memphis  Publishing  Co.  {Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar),  and  Turner  Catledge,  ex¬ 
ecutive  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Letters  this  week  at  South¬ 
western  College. 


On  the  Business  Side 


R.  M.  (Jack)  Frost,  assistant 
business  manager  and  circulation 
director  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  is  the  new 
governor  of  the  26th  district  of 
Optimist  International. 

John  Wylie  HaL,  founder  and 
president  of  Hill  &  KnowUon,  New 
York,  public  relations  counsel  for 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


SHORT-SHORT  STORIES 

Once-a-Weekf  Illustrated, 

First-Run  Newspaper  Fiction 

About  one  column  lone  ond  benutilully  illustrated  (gloesy  or  mat), 
tbe  Short-Short  story  is  a  real  treat  for  busy  readers  and  a  real  find 
for  editors  hard-pressed  for  space.  It’s  an  excellent  week-end  tidbit. 
Samples  and  terms  on  request. 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

D«i  MoIrps  488  Madison  Avo.,  Now  York 


We  urge  you  to  read  this 
clear,  concise,  forthright  state- 
ment  by  one  of  the  nation  s 
outstanding  statesmen: 

WASHINGTON  AND  YOU 

By  U.  S.  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 


Washington — One  of  the  things 
that  has  made  the  United  States 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
nation  in  the 
history  of  the 
world  is  just 
plain,  individ¬ 
ual  initiative. 

It  was  on 
initiative  that 
our  country 
was  discov¬ 
ered.  The  ex¬ 
plorers  had  to 
have  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  get 
across  the 
ocean.  They  had  to  have  it  in 
order  to  survive  in  the  new.  un¬ 
tamed  land  of  wilderness.  The 
Colonial  settlers  had  to  have  it, 
as  well  as  the  pioneers  who  pushed 
westward. 

Our  ancestors  had  initiative  in 
abundance.  It  stemmed  from  their 
love  of  individual  freedom.  That 
initiative  was  used  in  farming,  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  by  them  and 
by  their  descendants. 

But  the  individual  initiative  of 
the  civilians  of  our  country  has 
been  matched  by  the  initiative  of 
our  military  leaders.  Our  generals 
and  admirals  have  had  plenty  of 
it.  They  have  never  been  content 
to  wage  defensive  war  once  our 
country  and  forces  were  attacked 
by  the  enemy.  Perhaps  our  atti¬ 
tude  of  “the  best  defense  is  a  good 
offense”  stems  from  our  inbred 
initiative  and  habit  of  affirmative 
action. 

At  least,  that  is  how  it  used  to 
be.  We  seem  to  have  lost  much 
of  that  traditional  initiative.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  that  is  the  case  in  world 
affairs.  Russia  has  had  the  in¬ 
itiative  too  long.  Apparently  the 


only  policy  that  we  have  on  worl 
affairs  is  to  try  to  contain  con 
munism  throughout  the  world  1: 
countermoves  to  every  move  th; 
Russia  makes.  That  spells  leade  i 
ship  for  Russia  and  “followship  ! 
or  “follyship,”  for  us. 

I  think  this  condition  great! 
explains  the  cause  of  the  emp) 
feeling  of  frustration  that  grij 
us  individually  and  national! 
It  makes  us  quarrel  among  ou 
selves,  spending  too  much  tinr 
trying  to  pin  the  blame  for  erro; 
on  each  other  and  too  little  tinr 
and  effort  trying  to  put  our  shou 
ders  together  and  correcting  tt 
tragic  mistakes  that  have  conr 
from  lack  of  leadership.  We  fet 
something  like  a  person  facing 
deadly  disease  for  which  there 
no  known  cure. 

In  washing  our  dirty  linen  lx 
fore  the  world  and  baring  oi: 
secrets  and  intentions  to  Russi 
in  order  to  satisfy  political  attack 
and  political  defenses,  we  are  nc 
only  making  ourselves  appear  t 
be  naive  and  bungling  to  the  re; 
of  the  world  and  thereby  inr 
measurably  impairing  the  respet 
that  is  necessary  for  world  leadei 
ship.  But,  more  important,  trag 
ically  we  keep  looking  over  ou 
shoulders  to  the  past  instead  a 
looking  forward  to  the  future  an' 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  ou 
errors.  Our  view  continues  to  b 
too  negative  and  too  short  on  th 
positive,  affirmative  side. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  we  mus 
return  to  the  traditional  initiativ 
that  once  was  so  proudly  oun 
We’ve  got  to  stop  our  “cry  baby 
ing”  and  take  the  initiative  awa; 
from  Russia. 

{Distributed  by  United  Featur. 
Syndicate,  Inc.) 
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le  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
-itute,  received  the  honorary  de- 
ree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
rom  Boston  University  June  4. 

Kenneth  B.  Jones,  for  the  last 
1  years  an  advertising  manager 
Dr  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
•  'ost  and  American  and  formerly 
I  Dr  10  years  in  a  similar  post  with 
le  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Joiirnal- 
■  Imerican,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
;  ertising  manager  of  the  Yonkers 
i  N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman. 

Carl  E.  Cluff,  who  has  served 
s  circulation  manager  of  the 
f  Uympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian, 

I  lanaging  editor  of  the  Sandy 
Ore.)  Post  and  reporter  for  the 
.Iresham  (Ore.)  Outlook  and  The 
^,'talles  (Ore.)  Chronicle,  has  been 
amed  to  the  newly-created  posi- 
T  ion  of  publicity  director  for  the 
^  ‘ortland  Gas  &  Coke  Co. 
j  Julian  R.  Stephens,  display  ad- 
I  ertising  salesman  for  the  Ogden 
Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner,  has 
I  een  named  Ogden  city  purchasing 
_  gent. 

,  Nancy  Wallace  has  shifted 
I  rom  the  display  advertising  wru¬ 
ng  staff  to  the  editorial  depart- 
nent,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 


vertising  staff  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Tribune  and  Scrantonian  recently 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Scranton. 

Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Times  -  Star  advertising  director, 
was  initiated  into  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma,  honorary  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity.  Mr.  Finn  is  an  Ohio  State 
graduate. 

George  P.  Griffis,  who  recent¬ 
ly  resigned  as  promotion  manager 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
to  join  the  Portland  office  of  Pacific 
National  Advertising,  has  been 
named  head  of  public  relations 
for  the  Y.W.C.A.  new  building 
drive  in  Portland. 

C.  B.  Hamlet,  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  has  returned 
to  his  duties  in  charge  of  research 
in  the  promotion  department  after 
an  illness  of  many  months.  His 
left  leg  was  amputated. 

T.  Frank  Hopewell,  formerly 
with  General  Motors  and  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York, 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  the  east¬ 
ern  advertising  office  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Clyde  Floren,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Havre  (Mont.)  Daily 
News  for  the  last  three  years,  has 
resigned  to  enter  business  in 
Havre.  He  will  be  succeeded  on 
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date  advertising  director  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  since  that 
newspaper’s  sale  in  1950  with  the 
retail  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  has  been 

Richaro  L.TT.E  nr„f-,i,e  ad: 

graduate  of  Northern  Montana  welkts  ha?  ton  a'sSgned  bTt^^ 


now  Eastern  manager  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  &  Egg  National  Board. 

Daniel  Bailey,  formerly  a  staff¬ 
er  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  a  former  editor  and  pub- 
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college  and  a  Navy  veteran. 

George  Putz  has  resigned  after 
two  years  with  All  State  Insurance 
Companies  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  to 
rejoin  the  local  display  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal.  He  formerly  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Journal  staff  for 
nearly  seven  years. 

Robert  I.  McCracken,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Herald,  received  a  professional 
membership  May  27  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  Chapter  of 
Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  advertising 
fraternity. 

Fred  Furminger  has  been 
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the  first  such  position  in  the  pa- 


Herald  Tribune. 

Lawrence  E.  Green  leaves  the 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  in  Bos¬ 
ton  to  join  the  American  Wool  & 
Cotton  Reporter  as  national  sales 
representative  as  of  July  2. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Vic  Rowland,  onetime  reporter 
on  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Daily 
Register,  will  become  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  publicity  department.  West¬ 
ern  Division,  on  June  20.  He  joined 
ABC  in  1948. 

Luther  Thigpen,  formerly  city 
hall  reporter,  has  been  made  sports 
editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News 
to  succeed  Marvin  Wall,  who 


per’s  78-year  history.  Formerly  a  joined  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledg- 


business-office  assistant,  Mr.  Fur¬ 
minger  started  with  the  News  as 
an  office  boy  in  1918.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  in  his  old  post  is  Ken 
Haberly. 

Floyd  S.  Ecord,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Burlington  (Kan.) 
Daily  Republican,  has  been  in¬ 
itiated  into  membership  of  the 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma  Dal- 
ta  Chi  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
in  recognition  of  his  25  years  in 
newspaper  work. 

Mario  Messina,  formerly  media 
director  of  the  Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
son  Agency,  has  joined  the  Dallas, 
Tex.,  office  of  Burke,  Kuipers  & 


er.  Margaret  Long  Leonard  was 
added  to  the  News  staff. 

Dave  Gillespie,  recently  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  City  Council,  has  retired 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Gastonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette.  Lyle  Edwards, 
city  editor,  was  promoted  to  exec¬ 
utive  news  editor  and  John  Dick¬ 
son,  telegraph  editor,  was  made 
managing  editor. 

John  F.  Gallaway,  formerly  of 
the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald 
staff,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
executive  staff  of  Pitman-Moore 
Co.,  Division  of  Allied  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc. 

Gus  Travis,  columnist,  and 


Mahoney,  Inc.,  publishers’  repre-  John  T.  (Jake)  Houston,  chief 


sentatives.  A  former  assistant  ad 
manager  of  Pepsi-Cola,  Mr.  Mes¬ 
sina  recently  has  been  product  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Quaker  Maid, 
Inc.,  subsidiary  of  the  A  &  P  Co. 

Kent  Hanson,  formerly  asso- 


photographer,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  spent  a  few  days  last 
week  in  New  York,  where  they 
were  honored  at  a  cocktail  party 
given  by  Conrad  Frederick 
Smith,  a  former  Observer  staffer. 


State  Department  as  an  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  New  Delhi,  India. 

Edward  J.  Gilhuly,  with  the 
Associated  Press  office  staff  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed 
public  information  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Civil  Defense  Organ¬ 
ization. 

Alan  Webber,  former  reporter 
for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican. 

Harry  L.  Turtledove,  formerly 
sports  writer  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
the  Economic  Co-operation  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  labor  information 
officer  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  headquarters  in  London. 

Actor  Cordell,  Jr.,  has  be¬ 
come  associate  editor  of  the  Wal¬ 
ton  (Ga.)  Tribune  and  the  Walton 
News,  succeeding  Charles  M. 
Williamson,  who  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  with  the  Central 
of  Georgia  Railway  Magazine. 

Gerald  McAllister,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  for  three  years,  resigned 
to  do  public  relations  work  with 
the  U.  S.  Army  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  laboratories  at  Port 
Belvoir,  Va. 

Jack  Simms,  assistant  sports 
publicist  for  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Paul  W.  White,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal  and  previously 
news  director  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  has  been  named 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 

Motor  vehicles  on  the  roads  of  the  United  States  have  passed  the 
50  million  mark.  On  some  recent  day  which  will  never  be  exactly  known, 
in  the  balance  between  new  car  registrations  and  scrappage  the  total 
number  of  passenger  cars,  buses  and  trucks  on  the  roads  of  the  United 
States  exceeded  50  million  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

Report  of  total  vehicles  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  1950 
showed  49,143,275,  including  more  than  40  million  privately-owned  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  more  than  8  million  privately-owned  trucks,  more  than  140 
thousand  privately-owned  buses,  and  nearly  600  thousand  publicly-owned 
vehicles.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  new  car  sales  exceeded  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  scrappage  is  estimated  at  less  than  half  of  this. 

This  month  and  the  next  three  months,  the  numbers  of  these 
vehicles  rolling  at  one  time  will  reach  an  all-time  peak  with  the 
coming  of  the  vacation  season. 

Eight  out  of  every  ten  Americans  will  go  by  car  when  they  take 
their  annual  "two  weeks  with."  The  average  trip  will  last  eleven  days 
and  will  cover  around  1,000  miles.  But,  the  over-all  mileage  piled  up 
will  be  astronomical.  The  American  Automobile  Association  estimates 
that  vacation  drivers  in  1951  will  roll  up  about  30  billion  miles. 

Concentration  of  travel  in  June,  July,  and  August  creates  a  tough 
job  for  the  oil  companies.  Gasoline  demand  jumps  millions  of  gallons 
per  day,  and  goes  to  demand  peaks  suddenly  at  vacation  centers;  in  the 
mountains,  the  beaches,  at  desert  oases  or  at  isolated  fishing  camps. 

In  addition  to  gasoline,  vacationers  look  to  the  service  station 
for  lubricants,  accessories, and  maintenance,  for  rest  rooms,  local 
information,  directions,  and  refreshments.  With  the  road  maps  furnished 
free,  the  station  operator  helps  plan  vacation  routes.  (Incidentally, 
more  than  100  million  road  maps  are  given  away  each  year  by  the  oil 
companies. ) 

That  service  is  made  possible  by  the  operation  of  some  200,000 
competitive  service  stations,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  privately-owned 
or  managed.  Industrial  progress  plus  intense  competition  has  made 
America  truly  a  nation  on  well-oiled  wheels. 

****** 

If  you  need  information  on  the  oil  industry  at  any  time,  please 
write  to  me. 

H.  B.  Miller,  Executive  Director 
Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
50  West  50th  Street 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  Be  sure  you  drive  carefully! 
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^utive  editor  of  KFMB  and 
FMB-TV  in  San  Diego. 

|E.  Victor  Salvatore,  Jr.,  has 
,  /signed  as  reporter,  Hartford 
Donn.)  Courant,  to  join  the  edi- 
rial  staff  of  the  Washington 
X  C.)  Post. 

.  iJANES  Estes,  former  reporter  for 
I  e  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Colum- 
'an,  is  now  a  reporter  for  Life 
,  jagazine. 

James  M.  Owens,  formerly  a 
'  porter  for  the  Hartford  Bureau 
'  '  the  Bridgeport  (Ck)nn.)  Herald, 
is  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
^  e  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

' !  Charles  A.  Michie,  Buffalo 
'  >1.  Y.)  Evening  News  editorial 
riter  and  former  reporter,  is 
'  riling  “Trans  -  Atlantic  Travel- 
^  gue,”  a  series  recounting  his  ex- 
priences  and  observations  on  a 
■' ,ans-Atlantic  flight  and  a  whirl- 
ind  tour  of  Western  Germany. 

;  Robert  Grubb  has  left  the  city 
esk  staff  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

■  jVening  News  and  joined  Carl 
'  iyoir  &  Associates,  New  York 

;ity. 

•’  Frank  Borden  Hanes,  who  re- 
'  ^gned  from  the  Winston-Salem 
:|N.  C.)  Sentinel,  to  write  books, 
ad  his  first  book,  “Abel  Anders,” 

'■  ublished  May  22  by  Farrar, 
traus  and  Young. 

A.  G.  (Pete)  Ivey,  associate 
'  ditor  of  the  Winston  -  Salem 

■  N.  C.)  Sentinel,  was  honored  by 
he  Mount  Airy,  N.  C.,  World 

•  federalists  ‘for  his  outstanding 
Contribution  to  the  cause  of  world 
!  -overnment.” 

, .  Jack  Kerr  has  been  named  act- 
ng  bureau  manager  for  the  United 
*ress  Associations  in  Portland, 
)re.,  following  the  resignation  of 
.  loGER  A.  Johnson  to  open  a 
jtlorthwest  office  for  Carl  Byoir 
j  ,nd  Associates.  Previous  to  the 
jve  years  he  has  been  with  the 
.  J.P.,  Mr.  Kerr  was  with  the 
I  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise  and 
he  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times. 

‘  Pat  Carr  has  taken  charge  of 
he  Topeka,  Kan.,  bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  succeeding  Tom  W. 
Miller,  called  back  into  the  Air 
'  force.  Mr.  Carr  previously  was 
in  U.P.  bureaus  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

I  Erwin  L.  Below,  Federal 
I  $uilding  reporter  for  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  (Ind.)  Star,  has  resigned  to 
hccept  the  job  of  editing  the  house 

•  nagazine  of  Gerdlers,  Inc.,  Louis- 

■  >ille,  Ky. 

Clarence  Mantooth  has  re¬ 
signed  as  director  of  public  rela- 
:ions  for  the  Tulsa,  Okla.,  board 
Df  education  to  take  a  job  as  as¬ 
sociate  oil  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
World.  A  former  World  staffer, 
Mr.  Mantooth  was  assistant  city 
editor  until  two  years  ago. 

Veda  Johnson,  chief  obit  writer 
for  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  tied 
I  for  first  place  in  the  balloting  to 
choose  the  outstanding  senior  girl 
at  the  University  of  Tulsa.  In  ad- 
]  dition  to  working  at  the  World, 


Miss  Johnson  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  student  annual  and  a 
member  of  the  college  Who’s 
Who. 

Ben  a.  Boren  has  resigned  as 
Alva  (Okla.)  Review  •  Courier 
news  editor  to  become  editor  of 
the  Elk  City  (Okla.)  News.  He 
will  replace  Eddie  Miller,  who  _ 
has  taken  a  job  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Reinhard  Knudsen,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  and  Stanley  Parshall, 
formerly  with  the  Oregonian,  left 
their  respective  newspaper  jobs  to 
join  the  Botsford,  Constantine  & 
Gardner  advertising  agency  in 
1937.  In  May,  both  were  elected 
by  the  agency’s  board  of  directors 
to  vicepresidencies. 

Maj.  Edward  H.  Ziegner,  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  has  rejoined  the 
News  staff  after  spending  four 
months  at  the  antiaircraft  and 
guided  missiles  branch  of  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  School,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

Robert  Angus,  former  member 
of  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  staff,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Jefferson 
County  Union,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.  He  had  served  as  combina¬ 
tion  city  and  sports  editor  for  the 
last  five  years,  after  two  years  as 
news  and  sports  staff  member  of 
the  Madison  daily. 

Wayne  A.  Smith,  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette  news 
editor,  is  on  a  one-month  Euro¬ 
pean  tour  which  will  include  visits 
to  England,  Scotland  and  France. 

Ira  Schneiderman,  liberal  arts 
senior  at  the  State  University, 
Iowa  City,  la.,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Daily  Iowan,  the 
student  newspaper.  Rex  Weitzell, 
liberal  arts  senior  of  Tama,  la., 
was  appointed  business  manager. 

James  Honeywell  has  become 
sports  editor  of  the  Durant  (Okla.) 
Democrat,  succeeding  Doyle  May, 
who  resigned  to  take  a  job  with 
the  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald. 

Jack  H.  Averitt,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News. 

Sam  Whitlow,  former  farm 
writer  for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise,  will  join  the  staff 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Farmer-Stockman  soon. 

Miss  Claudia  Cassidy,  Chicago 
Tribune  drama  and  music  critic, 
and  her  husband  will  go  by  plane 
to  London  to  attend  theatrical 
and  musical  events  in  connection 
with  the  Festival  of  Britain.  They 
also  will  attend  summer  concerts 
on  the  Continent. 

Firman  H.  Brown,  reporter  for 
the  Havre  (Mont.)  Daily  News, 
has  resigned  to  resume  his  study 
of  dramatics  at  Montana  State 
University. 

Dorothy  Greener,  formerly 
member  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  is  now  a  stage  and  screen 
personality  making  her  home  in 


New  York  City. 

Oliver  Knight  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram’s  AM 
city  stMf  has  resigned  to  study 
law  at  the  University  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma. 

Bill  Hitch,  formerly  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’s  Dallas  bureau,  now 
is  general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  night  side. 

Madeleine  Williams,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  morning  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  re¬ 
cently  resigned.  Her  husband. 
Mack  Williams,  former  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  newspaperman,  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  afternoon  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

Jack  Douglas,  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months  stationed  at  the  state 
capital  in  Austin  in  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star  -  Telegram’s  bureau 
there,  has  returned  for  assignment 
as  AM  military  reporter. 

Harry  Nason,  former  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post,  is 
the  new  managing  editor  of  the 
Saranac  Lake  (N,  Y,)  Adirondack 
Daily  Enterprise.  Mr.  Nason  also 
is  a  former  executive  editor  of  the 
old  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Rollin  H.  Everett,  formerly 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  and  previously  with  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  resigned  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  News¬ 
paper  Guild  to  accept  a  similar 
office  Sept.  1  with  the  St.  Louis 
Guild.  He  was  elected  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  City  Council  in  1945  and 
1947  and  ran  for  Congress  last 
year. 

Mrs.  Edrie  Van  Dore,  women’s 
page  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  awarded 
first  prize  by  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Press  Women  for  the  best 
women’s  department  in  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Jerry  W.  Poole,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun  -  Times  as 
reporter  and  rewriteman,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  in  the  public 
relations  department  of  North¬ 
western  University  to  join  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic. 

Midred  Smith,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal  county 
reporter,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Civil 
Defense  Board’s  advisory  commit¬ 
tee. 

Haynes-  Thompson,  chief  of 
the  Madrid  Bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  is  visiting  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.  where  he  was  formerly  state 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

■ 

6  Initioied  in  SDX 

Iowa  City,  la. — Six  Iowa  news¬ 
papermen  were  initiated  into  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  recently.  They  are 
Justin  Barry,  Cherokee  Times  and 
Chief:  Duane  Dewel,  Algona  Ad¬ 
vance;  W.  W.  Overholser,  Sibley 
Gazette-Tribune;  Charles  S. 
Rogers,  Mt.  Pleasant  News;  S.  E. 
Tennant,  Colfax  Tribune,  and  Paul 
Woods,  Sheldon  Mail. 


Wedding  Bells 


Mrs.  Ruth  McCormick  Mill¬ 
er,  former  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald,  and 
Garvin  E.  Tankersley,  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
paper.  May  31,  in  Washington. 
Mrs.  Miller  is  the  niece  of  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Mr.  Tankersley  joined  the  Times- 
Herald  in  1934  as  photo  editor. 

Gilbert  Waters,  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald -Tribune  city  hall 
and  police  reporter,  formerly  with 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
and  Logansport  (Ind.)  Press,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Boylston. 

Bernard  E.  Fergus,  managing 
editor,  Niles  (O.)  Daily  Times,  and 
Irene  Corrigan,  Youngstown,  O., 
April  21. 

Alan  Peter  Carter,  reporter, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and 
Alice  Van  Saun  Lindabury,  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  recently. 

Cpl.  Charles  G.  Cogan,  ex¬ 
reporter,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour¬ 
ant,  now  in  the  Army,  and  Miss 
Nancy  Allison  Catheron,  recent¬ 
ly  at  Wellesley,  Mass. 

William  G.  Sorrells,  son  of 
the  late  John  H.  Sorrells,  who 
was  executive  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  and  president 
of  the  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
an  Army  private  slated  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Germany  this  month,  to 
Priscilla  Johnson,  employed  in 
the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder- 
Gazette  advertising  department,  in 
Greenfield,  May  28. 

Clyde  G.  Hess,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  news  analyst  on  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WTAG,  and  Miss  Gladys 
Tomajan,  special  program  assist¬ 
ant  at  WTAG,  in  Worcester,  May 
26. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Hedding,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune,  to  Jess  M. 
Birks  of  Cedar  Rapids,  May  10. 
The  bridegroom’s  father,  J.  B. 
Birks,  is  circulation  manager  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Drom,  former 
journalism  teacher  at  Barron,  Wis., 
high  school  and  now  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  (Wis.)  Daily  Commonwealth 
Reporter,  to  Michael  M.  Wett- 
STEiN,  May  26. 

Miss  Jeannine  A.  Gorr,  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  Stanley  L. 
Gores,  editorial  staff  of  the  Ap¬ 
pleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  26. 

Dave  Tipton  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram’s  AM  copy- 
desk  to  Miss  June  Flanagan, 
Star-Telegram  photo  lab  techni¬ 
cian,  recently. 

■ 

Radio  Units  in  Guild 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  reports  gains  in  organizing 
employes  of  radio  stations.  In  re¬ 
cent  elections,  the  Guild  has  been 
voted  bargaining  agent  for  non¬ 
technical  employes  of  WQXR 
(New  York  Times)  and  WMCA. 
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1*  Iv*rybedy  Icnewt  that  American  busi¬ 
ness  makes  profits.  But  very  few  people 
realize  that  American  customers  make 
far  greater  profits  from  the  operation 
of  American  business  than  business  ever 
makes. 


4a  In  other  words.  Union  Oil  Company 
has  continued  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit — in  ail  but  a  few  Depression  years 
—  since  1925.  But  at  the  same  time,  oiu: 
customers’  profits  have  increased  stead¬ 
ily  until  they  are  many,  many  times  larger 
than  the  company’s.  A  similar  increase 
in  customer  profits  has  taken  place  in 
automobile  tires,  light  bulbs,  radios,  re¬ 
frigerators  and  practically  everything 
else  the  American  customer  buys. 


2*  Horn's  a  simple  oxomplo:  In  1926 
Union  Oil  Company’s  “regular” gasoline 
sold  for  16.6<  (excluding  tax).  During 
those  years,  our  average  profit  was 
9/lOths  of  a  cent  per  gallon  on  all  the 
products  we  manufactured.  Today  our 
“regular”  gasoline  sells  for  18.6;  per 
gallon— 12.8<  in  terms  of  the  1926  dollar. 
And  the  last  6  years  our  profits  have 
averaged  per  gallon  on  all  products. 


3*  So  in  terms  of  real  dollars,  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  paying  22%  less  for  gasoline 
today  than  they  did  26  years  ago.  But  that 
represents  only  part  of  their  gasoline 
profit.  In  addition,  1  gallon  of  today’s 
“regular”  gasoline  will  do  as  much  work 
as  \]/2  gallons  of  1925  gasoline.  So  our 
customers  get  another  60%  profit  in  each 
gallon  from  this  source. 


VMIOM  Oils  eOMPAMY 


5*  The  reason  for  this  seeming  paradox 
is  this:  The  American  profit  system  pro¬ 
vides  the  incentives,  the  competition  and 
the  free  economic  climate  which  make 
for  continuous  progress  and  constantly 
greater  efficiency.  And  only  through 
progress  and  greater  efficiency  can  cus¬ 
tomers  continue  to  increase  their  profits. 
Therefore,  any  serious  attack  on  Ameri¬ 
can  business  profits  can  only  result  in 
eliminating  American  customers’  profits 
as  well. 


INCORPORATID  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTORIR  17,  1R90 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll 
feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


Price 

per 

gallon* 

Price 

in  terms  of 
1925  dollar** 

State  and 
Federal 
tax* 

Total 

retail 

price 

Total  price 
in  terms  of 
1925  dollar** 

1925 

16.54 

16.54 

24 

18.54 

18.54 

1951 

18.54 

12.84  (-22%) 

64 

24.54 

16.94 

*At  Los  Anseles,  California. 

**Ba8ed  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Cost  of  Livinx 
Index.  1925=100;  1951=144.8. 

CIRCULATION 


Graham  Tells  Factors 
In  Carrier  Good  Will 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Carrier  Good  Will  is  a  two- 
way  street,  with  the  newspaper 
equally  responsible  for  maintaining 
proper  conditions  that  will  help 
carriers  gain  the  good  will  of  their 
customers  and,  in  turn,  reflect  car¬ 
rier  good  will  toward  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“Sound  circulation  practice  and 
operation,  plus  a  good  product 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  produc¬ 
tion  schedule,”  says  Russell  S. 
Graham,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  “form  the  necessary 
foundation  for  creating  and  main¬ 
taining  the  desired  relationship 
with  carrier  boys.” 

Regular  Schedule 

Speaking  to  New  York  circula¬ 
tion  managers,  Mr.  Graham  said 
it  is  important  to  maintain  a  reg- 
uglar  schedule  for  delivery  to  car¬ 
riers.  “The  boy  is  entitled  to  know 
about  when  he  may  expect  his 
papers  so  that  he  can  plan  a  start¬ 
ing  time  of  his  route  and  when 
he  will  be  finished,”  he  said. 

Constant  changes  in  time  of  de¬ 
livery,  he  pointed  out,  make  dis¬ 
satisfied  customers  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  carriers — and  often  their 
parents — have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  this  dissatisfaction.  Newspaper 
routes  should  be  as  compact  as 
possible,  but  with  sufficient  sub¬ 
scribers  to  make  such  routes  prof¬ 
itable,  he  added. 

Mr.  Graham  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors  as  necessary  in  order 
to  create  and  maintain  carrier 
good  will: 

1 —  Reliable  service  from  office 
to  carrier. 

2 —  A  worthwhile  product — one 
with  which  a  carrier  can  maintain 


business  to  follow  in  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  a  delivery  distribution  or¬ 
ganization.  I  do  not  see  any  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  not  be  success¬ 
ful  between  a  newspaper  and  car¬ 
rier  boys,”  he  stated. 

“However,  creating  and  main¬ 
taining  carrier  good  will  should 
not  be  considered  possible  only 
from  a  business  standpoint,  but 
also  as  an  opportunity  for  those 
in  circulation  work  to  bring  the 
story  to  newspaper  boys  and  their 
parents,  of  the  wonderful  training 
that  a  newspaper  route  affords 
them  to  prepare  themselves  for 
bigger  tasks  later  in  life.  I  am 
sure  that  if  we  get  the  message 
across  to  them,  that  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  what  we  know  to  be  hon¬ 
orable  and  desirable,  this  can  be 
the  most  effective  message  of  all. 
We  must  always  remember  that, 
in  order  to  create  and  maintain 
carrier  good  will,  we  must  be 
worthy  to  receive  it.  We  must  al¬ 
ways  remember  our  obligation  to 
youth.” 

Carrier  Checking  Plan 

Carrier  Checking  accounts 
have  proved  to  be  successful  with 
Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Ob¬ 
server  carriers,  according  to  M. 
Orville  Hoover.  He  told  his  fellow 
New  York  circulators  the  paper 
has  found  the  Carrier  Checking 
Account  Plan  to  be  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  receiving  large 
amounts  of  money  on  Saturdays, 
when  carriers  formerly  paid  their 
paper  bills  in  cash. 

Two  out  of  three  banks  in  Dun¬ 
kirk  greeted  the  idea  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  he  said,  and  were  eager  to 
open  new  accounts  with  the  car- 


their  bills  with  cash,  they  take 
their  money  to  the  bank  and  de¬ 
posit  it  before  Saturday  noon. 
They  write  checks,  payable  to  the 
paper,  in  payment  of  their  bills 
and  the  cancelled  checks  are  re¬ 
ceipts  of  payment. 

4-Page  Broadside 

The  Champaign  -  Urbana  (Ill.) 
News-Gazette  has  issued  a  four- 
page  broadside,  down  in  the  news¬ 
paper  style  and  head  dress  of  the 
News-Gazette,  for  carriers  to  use 
in  soliciting  new  readers.  Banner 
line  on  page  one  reads:  “Story  of 
a  Good  Newspaper.”  Banner  line 
on  back  page  says:  “Delivered  to 
7  out  of  8  Homes.”  Stories  and 
pictures  tell  of  the  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  offered  in  the  newspaper. 

Wins  2  Scholarships 

William  Lawes,  17 -year -old 
honor  graduate  of  the  1951  high 
school  graduating  class  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  and  a  Sentinel- 
Record  carrier,  has  received  two 
scholarships — one  a  $2,000  tuition 
scholarship  to  Western  Reserve 
University,  and  the  other  a  music 
scholarship  to  Stephen  F.  Austin 
College. 

Enlarge  Scholarships 

A  new  expanding  scholarship 
program  for  its  carrier  salesmen 
has  just  been  announced  by  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune. 

The  expanded  program  gives 
outstanding  Star  and  Tribune  car¬ 
riers  assistance  in  trying  for  schol¬ 
arships  from  a  number  of  co¬ 
operating  schools  and  colleges  and 
is  wholly  in  addition  to  the  Star 
and  Tribune’s  present  annual 
$5,000  program. 

“We  believe  this  is  the  first 
scholarship  program  of  its  type 
to  be  developed  by  a  United  States 
newspaper,”  said  M.  E.  Fisher, 
circulation  director. 

Each  year,  application  of  de¬ 
serving  Star  and  Tribune  carrier 
salesmen  interested  in  scholarships 
are  forwarded  to  the  committees 


Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  a  college 
preparatory  school  in  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  has  granted  seven  scholar¬ 
ships  to  Star  and  Tribune  carrier 
salesmen. 

One  carrier  has  been  awarded 
a  freshman  scholarship  from  both 
Harvard  and  Yale  universities. 
Another  has  received  a  scholarship 
from  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell, 
la.  Other  cooperating  schools  in¬ 
clude  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  Blake  School,  a  college  pre¬ 
paratory  school  in  Hopkins,  Minn. 

The  regular  $5,000  scholarship 
program  awards  $250  college 
scholarships  to  20  outstanding  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  each  year. 

Since  the  Star  and  Tribune  schol¬ 
arship  program  began  eight  years 
ago,  124  Star  and  Tribune  carrier 
salesmen  in  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  western  Wis¬ 
consin  have  been  awarded  schol¬ 
arships  amounting  to  more  than 
$32,000. 

Pacific  ICMA  Elects 

At  the  28th  annual  meeting  in 
Tacoma  recently,  the  members  of 
Pacific  Northwest  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association 
elected  Eldon  E.  Clark  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Re¬ 
view  and  Chronicle  as  president. 

Other  officers  are:  First  vice- 
president,  Leslie  Schwab,  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin:  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  S.  E.  Abbott,  Boise  (Ida.) 
Statesman;  convention  secretary, 
Leonard  A.  Garner,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner;  secretary- 
treasurer,  David  H.  Smith,  Port¬ 
land;  board  chairman,  S.  A.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Lethridge  (Alta.)  Herald; 
directors,  W.  B.  Hawke,  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Missoulan  Sentinel,  and 
Malcolm  A.  C.  McCallum,  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Herald. 

■ 

4  Fly  to  Speed  Classic 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Four  Raleigh 
Times  carriers  who  won  a  “speed¬ 
way”  contest  received  as  prizes 
airplane  trips  to  and  from  the 
Indianapolis  Memorial  Day  clas¬ 
sic.  They  were  accompanied  on 


and  increase  his  route. 

3 —  Compact  routes  but  profit¬ 
able  enough  to  make  them  attrac¬ 
tive. 

4 —  No  pressure  whatsoever 
brought  to  bear  for  starting  or 
continuing  delivery  to  N.  G.  sub¬ 
scribers. 

5 —  Cordial  relationship  between 
district  managers,  boys  and  par¬ 
ents. 

6 —  Sincere  interest  in  and  good 
influence  exerted  by  district  man¬ 
agers  over  newspaperboys. 

7 —  Recognition  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  shown  not  only  by  the  district 
managers  but  through  the  com¬ 
pany  whose  product  is  delivered. 
This  can  be  in  the  nature  of  prizes, 
trips,  etc. 

8—  Information  pertaining  to 
newspaper  business  as  a  whole 
should  be  imparted  to  boy,  help¬ 
ing  to  create  pride  in  the  part  he 
plays. 

“In  general,  I  believe  the  fore¬ 
going  is  a  good  pattern  for  any 


riers.  Now  carriers  make  their  col-  at  schools  and  colleges  taking  part,  the  two-day  trip  by  Frank  Gentry, 
lections  and  instead  of  paying  For  the  school  year  1951-52,  city  circulation  manager. 


AWARD  LINEUP — Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller  (at  right),  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  hands  “Outstanding  Circulation  Manager”  certiiflcates  to  (left  to  right)  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune;  Richard  C.  Horlander,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette;  Robert  Bauer,  Muscantine 
Journal;  Jess  B.  Birks,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette;  Ed  Mill,  Davenport  Times;  and  Jasper  E.  RLson,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  FATHERS  OF  AMERICA 


Yes,  roll  up  yOur  sleeves,  you  fathers  of  America — roll  up 
the  sleeves  on  more  than  twenty-three  million  pairs  of  strong 
and  skillful  arms.  This  is  a  time  for  work. 

A  time  when  your  arms  must  arm  America  ...  a  time 
when  your  production  lines  must  give  us  a  firing  line  able  to 
withstand  any  attack  against  our  way  of  life. 

So  that  your  children  will  grow  up  in  a  world  where 
freedom  rings — everywhere!  So  that  your  son  will  have  his 
opportunity  to  develop  the  self-reliance  and  independence  of 
mind  and  the  moral  courage  that  flourish  only  in  freedom’s 
fertile  soil.  ^  ^  * 


And  so,  on  this  Father’s  Day  in  this  year  of  crisis,  1951, 
we  of  The  House  of  Seagram  repeat  our  traditional  message  of 
Moderation.  Today,  you,  as  a  father,  have  two  special  reasons 
for  exercising  self-control  and  self-restraint: 

The  first  is  —  good  example!  Every  man  starts  out  by 
being  a  hero  to  his  son.  That  is  why,  if  you  drink,  moderation 
in  the  enjoyment  of  whiskey  ranks  so  high  among  the  duties 
of  fatherhood.  Self-indulgence  can  undermine  this  fine  father- 
and-son  relationship  .  .  .  self-control  keeps  that  relationship  a 
lasting  force  for  good  in  the  boy’s  life. 

The  second  reason  is  — work  must  come  first!  Only 
after  the  day’s  job  is  done  has  a  man  the  right  to  the  pleasant 
luxury  of  fine  whiskey . . .  and  then  only  in  moderation. 


The  House  of  Seagram 

SPiftre  'iSSJ 


RtpriniM  of  ih\9  adroriiittm^ni  arailmhU  on  Toqut»t.  Pleaae  wriU  Adrortising  D^partmont,  Soaffram’DtMtilUro  Corporation,  ChrpttUr  Bnilding,  Nrw  York  17,  S.  Y, 
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PHOTCXJRAPHY 


Newsday*s  Hathway 
Plays  Pictures  Big 


By  James  L  CoUings 

Back  in  May,  1945,  Newsday 
(Long  Island,  N.  Y.)  realized  the 
then  current  cancer  drive  in  its  ter¬ 
ritory  was  not  doing  well.  At  the 
time,  only  half  the  dollar  quota 
had  been  reached. 

The  young  and  fast-growing  and 
tabooless  tabloid  decided  to  do 
something  about  the  lag.  Manage¬ 
ment  agreed  to  turn  over  its  center 
spread  to  a  picture  story  based  on 
an  educational  movie  produced  by 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Models  were  needed  to  pose  for 
the  pictures.  The  paper  asked 
around  but  found  no  takers.  No 
one,  it  seemed,  wanted  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  dread  disease, 
even  though  the  models  were  as¬ 
sured  their  names  would  not  be 
used. 

Staff  Models 

“In  view  of  this,”  stated  a 
Newsday  editorial,  “three  mem¬ 
bers  of  Newsday’s  staff  decided 
to  pose  for  the  cancer  pictures 
themselves.  They  are  Alicia  Pat¬ 
terson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Newsday;  Henry  Page,  general 
manager,  and  Alan  Hathway,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

“The  two  children  (in  the 
spread),  Mark  Page  and  Betty 
Martin,  are  the  son  and  niece  of 
Henry  Page.  We  realize  we  could 
have  done  a  more  professional  job 
with  professional  models,  but  we 
feel  that  the  story  we  have  to 
tell  will  compensate  for  the  ama¬ 
teur  talent.” 

The  amateurs  put  on  a  good 
show  at  that.  Seven  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  depicted  what  happens 
when  you  ignore  symptoms  of  the 
disease;  the  balance  ended  hap¬ 
pily  for  Mr.  A.  (Alan  Hathway, 
actor)  when  he  visited  a  doctor  in 
time  to  have  a  sore  on  his  lip 
treated. 

This  novel  picture  treatment  was 
followed  in  October,  1950,  with  a 
daring  approach  to  the  same  prob¬ 
lem.  The  paper  ran  five  large-sized 
pictures  in  its  spread  from  the 
official  film,  “Breast  Self-Examina¬ 
tion,”  produced  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

How  was  this  latter  presenta¬ 
tion  received?  Mr.  Hathway  Was 
asked. 

“There  were  many  favorable 
comments  and  people  felt  we  had 
performed  a  public  service,”  he 
relied,  adding  that  almost  any 
subject  can  be  handled  if  done 
prr^erly. 

Few  Inhibitioiis 

The  managing  editor,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  his  boss,  Alicia  Patterson 
(Mrs.  Harry  Guggenheim),  have 
a  “bustling,  nosy,  lively  and 


fresh”  paper  “with  few  inhibi¬ 
tions,”  as  one  writer  put  it. 

The  proof  of  this  quote  is  in 
the  pudding  of  the  pictures  used. 
Breasts  (strictly  clinical,  as  in  the 
cancer  job),  sex  (perhaps  a  little 
cheesecakey  now  and  then),  bad 
train  wrecks,  gambling  dens,  al¬ 
most  anything  at  all — these  are 
the  ingredients  the  two  executives 
will  pour  into  their  picture  cake 
besides  the  nicer  things. 

Let  others  have  tabooitis,  be 
squeamish  and  suffer  from  stodgi¬ 
ness.  It’s  not  for  them.  They  like 
pictures.  They  like  them  played 
big.  They  don’t  want  any  rules 
tacked  onto  the  use  of  them.  And 
they  insist  on  flexibility  of  layout. 
But  the  pictures  must  be  in  good 
taste  and  they  must  serve  a  con¬ 
structive,  community  purpose. 

Since  Mr.  Hathway  worked  on 
the  News  and  Miss  Patterson  is 
one  of  the  three  daughters  of 
Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
founder  of  the  News,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  for  them  to  think 
of  anything  other  than  pictorial 
journalism  would  be  sacrilege. 
At  any  rate,  they  are  both  the 
photographer’s  good,  frequent 
friend. 

Further  Philosophy 
Mr.  Hathway,  balding  and 
brownish  and  jumpy-nervous,  sat 
behind  his  desk  just  off  the  city 
room  and  explained  further  his 
philosophy  of  pictures.  The  desk 
was  so  littered  it  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  hit  by  a  landslide 
from  a  paper  factory. 

Many  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  said,  are  too  much  alike, 
too  much  out  of  the  same  pat¬ 
tern.  They  are  static,  taboo¬ 
conscious,  and  their  competitive 
instinct  is  dying. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  there 
is  too  great  a  dependence  upon 
wirephoto  and  telephoto.  So 
much  so  that  picture  editors  have 
become  lazy  and  their  papers 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  change. 
The  impact  has  gone.  The  safety 
factor  of  not  being  daring  is  a 
rut  which  will  kill  more  news¬ 
papers  than  any  other  thing.” 

As  for  Newsday,  he  explained, 
pictures — and  especially  local  ones 
— are  responsible  for  the  paper’s 
growth.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
tabloid  cultivates  the  local  stuff — 
in  this  paper’s  case,  beaches,  horse 
racing,  sailing  and  swimming. 
And  on  all  pictures,  he  added,  a 
strong  attempt  is  made  to  have 
the  seven  st^  photographers  use 
their  imagination. 

No  Installations 
“We  also  have  a  flat  rule  here,” 
he  continued,  “that  no  more  than 
three  persons  appear  in  the  in- 


‘Which  One  Must  Die?’ 


stallation  type  of  shot.  By  instal-  streaming  through  window, 
lation,  I  mean  Aunt  Susie  and  all  Speedlight:  G.  A.  Smallsreed 
her  friends  lined  up  against  the  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch; 
wall  grinning  into  the  lens,  or  the  a  prizefight  picture. 

Rotary  sort  of  picture  where  Bill  Sports:  Roger  Williams  of 

and  Joe  and  Tom  and  all  the  rest  Providence,  R.  L,  a  free-lancer; 
want  to  get  into  the  scene.  showing  a  high-jumper  as  he  scis- 

“We’ve  stuck  to  this  rule,  al-  sor-kicks  his  way  over  the  bar. 
though  it  was  hard  at  first.  We  Features:  Sherman  Blake  of 
just  wouldn’t  use  them  and  now  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily 
everyone  knows  we  mean  busi-  Chronicle;  a  young  girl  polio  vic- 
ness.  Our  men  may  make  the  tim  swimming  in  a  pool,  with 
group  nonsense,  but  then  they’ll  crutches  in  sight, 
line  up  the  three  officers  or  what-  Personalities:  Art  Abfier  of  the 
ever  and  it’s  understood  we  use  New  York  Daily  Mirror;  grief- 
only  that  shot.  stricken  Mrs.  Virginia  Boettiger 

“On  the  more  positive  side,  has  just  learned  of  her  husband’s 
Miss  Patterson  and  I  believe  that  suicide, 
when  in  doubt  on  a  picture,  go  ■ 

up  on  it,  never  down.  In  other  400  FomiGr  *Newsi©S* 
words,  play  it  another  column  or  jt. 
so.  Pictures  lose  all  impact  when  DOSton  KeuniOXl 
they  are  too  small.  It’s  better  to  Boston  —  Some  400  former 
use  none  at  all.  newspaper  boys  attended  the  gold- 

“Once,”  Mr.  Hathway  said,  “I  en  jubilee  dinner  of  the  Newsboys 
worked  for  an  editor  who  would  U*fion  here  May  28.  The  occasion 
knock  off  a  fast  headline  and  then  marked  the  45th  anniversary  of 
tell  me  to  get  a  story  to  fit  it.  the  Harvard.  Newsboys  Scholars- 
Now,  I’ll  have  a  picture  made  hip  Fund. 

and  hold  it  until  a  story  develops  Boston  s  Mayor  Hynes,  a  noted 
on  the  subject.”  physician,  state  officials,  merchants 

Many  stories  are  developing  out  manufacturers,  judges  and 

Garden  City  way  for  busy,  pros-  lawyers,  and  educators,  all  of 
perous  Newsday,  so  business  is  whom  had  sold  papers,  attended, 
good  picturewise.  In  fact,  ac-  Harold  G.  Kern,  publisher  of 
cording  to  the  managing  editor,  the  Hearst  enterprises  in  Boston, 
his  paper  uses  more  pictures  in  spewing  for  the  publishers, 
a  single  edition  than  any  New  praised  the  generous  and  unselfish 
York  City  tabloid.  attitude  of  the  members  of  the 

group  in  maintaining  the  scholar- 
NPPA  Photo  Contest  ®hip  fund  and  planning  its  ex- 

This  year  the  fifth  annual  Na-  .  a  a 

The  boy  who  was  awarded  the 

Son  So  SS  w‘,  diriSS  ““i" 

and  per»nalitL;  ^  SaS3’mtl“oS 

These  are  first-place  winners:  Harvard  medical^  scnooi. 

Spot  news:  Bill  Peery  of  the  _ «  , 

Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  MCIll  OuGnSG 
News.  (See  cut.)  Mr.  Peery’s  Anderson,  S.  C.  —  A  federal 
dramatic  photo  is  called,  “Which  grand  jury  has  returned  an  indict- 
One  Must  Die?”  and  shows  fire-  ment  against  Thomas  L.  Hamilton 
men  rescuing  one  of  two  men  for  violating  the  postal  laws  by 
trapped  in  a  club  fire  in  Denver,  mailing  matter  intended  to  reflect 
The  man  on  the  right  was  not  upon  the  character  and  conduct 
reached  in  time  and  died.  of  Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of 

Pictorial:  Bob  Boyd  of  the  Mil-  Anderson’s  two  dailies  and  owner 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  for  a  shot  of  Station  WAIM  and  WCAC. 
of  a  stock  show,  with  soft  light  Trial  is  scheduled  for  October. 
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Dry  Hair 


Here's  the  teamwork  that  makes  sales 


MAINE  —  Bdngor  Daily  Nawi 
(M). 

VEKHONT  —  Barra  Timas  (E). 
Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Bur¬ 
lington  Fraa  Prass  (M). 
MASSACHUSEHS  —  Boston 
Globa  (MBE),  Boston  Globa 
(S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston 
Post  (S),  Boston  Racord  R 
Amariean  (MRE),  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advartisar  (S),  Brockton 
Entarprisa  It  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws 
(E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E), 
Gardnar  Naws  (E),  Havarhill 
Gaxatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla- 
Tribuna  (MaE),  Lynn  Itam  (E), 
Naw  Badford  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford 
Standard-Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts- 
fiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taun¬ 
ton  Gaxatta  (E).  Waltham 
Naws  Tribuna  (EJ,  Woreastar 
Talagram  and  Evaning  Ga¬ 
xatta  (MRE),  Woreastar  Sun¬ 
day  Talagram  (S). 

N^  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchas- 
tar  Union  Laadar  and  Naw 
Hampshira  Sunday  Nows 
(M.ERS). 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  Wast  War¬ 
wick  Pawtuxat,  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulla- 
tin  (E),  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Woonsockat  Call  (E). 
CONNECTICUT— Ansonta  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Post  (S). 
Bridgaport  PosMalagram  (MR 
E),  Bristol  Prass  (E),  Danbury 
Naws-Timas  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  (S),  Ha^ord  Timas  (E), 
Moridan  Racord-Jeurnal  (MR 
E),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E), 
Naw  Havan  Ragisfor  (ERS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bultatin  and  Racord  (MRE), 
Torrinoten  Ragistar  (E),  Watar- 
bury  Rapubilean  R  Amariean 
(MRE),  Watarbury  Rapubilean 
(MRS). 


Thousands  of  New  England  druggists  run  ads  like  the  one  shown  on 
this  page — some  small  size,  some  large  size  but  all  with  two  things  in 
common. 


Sell  New  Kngland  with  Newspapers  •  •  • 
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First,  they  all  appear  where  customers  look  first  for  merchandise 
advertising  ...  in  the  effective  New  England  newspapers. 


Second,  they  all  feature  well-known  brand  names  .  .  .  because  the 
popular  item,  the  fast  seller,  is  the  one  with  plenty  of  manufacturer 
advertising  behind  it. 


It’s  this  teamwork  of  the  retailer  and  manufacturer  hitting  hard  in 
daily  newspaper  advertising  that  pays  off  in  sales.  In  New  England 
the  greatest  concentration  of  merchandise  advertising  is  in  its  daily 
newspapers.  That’s  where  you’ll  get  your  maximum  advertising 
readership  .  .  .  and  wonderful  dealer  cooperation. 


Are  you  adding  New  England’s  strong  newspapers  to  your  schedule? 


“Month  after  month  and  year  after,  year, 
advertising  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has 
been  one  of  the  most  consistent  forms  of 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  promotion,” 

Publisher,  THE  ST.  LOUIS  SLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


He  adds — “Nothing  a  person  buys  is  more  important  or  useful  to  him  than  his  daily 
newspaper,  especially  a  morning  newspaper.*’  , 

The  Globe-Democrat — time-honored,  beloved,  believed,  and  progressive — is  the  only 
morning  newspaper  covering  a  great  Mississippi  Valley  area  whose  hub  is  historic  St. 
Louis.  •  .  .  Next  year  The  Globe-Democrat  will  celebrate  100  years  of  service  to  this 
thriving  community. . . .  For  more  than  48  years  of  those  100  years,  E.  Lansing  Ray  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  progress  of  the  paper,  and  for  35  years  he  has  directed 
its  destinies  as  publisher.  ...  A  director  of  the  Associated  Press  for  29  years,  Mr.  Ray 
has  always  had  a  deep  devotion  to  broad,  world  coverage  of  the  news  in  addition  to  the 
scrupulous  recording  of  the  local  history  of  the  fast-developing  inland  empire  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounding  him.  .  .  .  Complementing  this,  as  a  measure  to  keep  the  life  blood 
of  the  newspaper  flowing  vigorously,  Mr.  Ray  has  insisted  on  a  thorough  and  far- 
reaching  promotion  program.  .  .  .  Month  after  month  and  year  after  year,  advertising 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  one  of  the  most  consistent  forms  of  Globe-Democrat 
promotion. 
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•  . .  there  are  certainly  plently 
of  occasions  when  they've 
been  misinterpreted. 


Give  three  different  agency 
Time  Buyers  BMB  data  to 
analyze  and  evaluate— and  the 
chances  are  they'll  come  up 
with  2  or  even  3  different  answers. 


The  whole  trouble  is  there's 
never  been  an  accepted 
standard  of  procedure  for 
eliminating  the  popularity  factor 
from  BMB  figures.  This 
must  be  done  if  you  are  to  get 
true  measurement  of  the 
physical  coverage  of  any 
radio  station. 


We've  licked  that  problem 
with  a  new  and  dependable 
formula  which  by  discarding 
fhe  variable  elements  of  program 
or  performer  popularity  is 
completely  fair  to 
ALL  stations. 


We'll  tell  all— at 
your  convenience. 


RADIO  STATION  REPRESENTATIVE 
23  EAST  40Hi  STREET  *  NEW  YORK  16.  N.  V. 


NEW  YORK  •  ST.  lOUIS 

CHICAGO  •  lOS  ANGEIES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Subscription  TV  Gets 
An  Interested  Audience 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Color  television,  radio  rate¬ 
cutting  and  a  slowdown  in  video 
receiver  sales  had  already  sent  the 
admen  and  broadcasting  fraternity 
to  the  aspirin  bottle  when  up 
popped  a  strong  interest  in  sub¬ 
scription  television.  Now  they’re 
dashing  from  the  cut-rate  drug 
counter  in  Macy's  to  the  black 
coffee  stands  so  they  can  stay 
awake  nights  and  try  to  figure  all 
the  angles. 

Ad  alley  woke  up  one  morning 
this  week  to  learn  that  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Joe  Louis-Lee 
Savold  “fight”  had  sold  out  to  the 
theaters.  Only  those  folks  who 
pay  their  way  into  the  houses 
equipped  to  get  the  event  via 
cable  would  see  the  event  via  tele¬ 
vision.  Thus  the  theaters — about 
25  of  them  have  large-screen 
video  facilities — take  their  place  in 
the  video  business  with  an  in¬ 
timation  of  what  the  future  holds: 
major  sports  attractions  on  a 
closed  circuit. 

TV-Film  Wedding 

On  top  of  this,  the  film  industry 
is  moving  toward  a  marriage  with 
television  for  presentation  of  first- 
run  movies  into  homes,  either  via 
a  closed  circuit  or  via  regular  tv 
channels  on  a  pay-when-seen 
basis. 

Both  developments  raise  the 
question  of  what  happens  to  ad¬ 
vertising?  Will  TV  eventually 
abandon  the  old  radio  philosophy 
that  you  must  give  away  some¬ 
thing  (entertainment,  etc.)  to  get 
folks  to  listen  to  your  message? 
Or  is  TV  coming  around  to  the 
same  formula  as  the  printed 
media?  People  pay  for  news¬ 
papers  to  see  the  ads,  don’t  they? 

This  opens  the  interesting  con¬ 
jecture,  only  whispered  along 
Madison  Ave.  these  days,  that  we 
may  get  subscription  video  plus 
commercial  sponsorship.  And 
these  two  elements  of  income 
would  add  up  to  the  dollars  it 
will  take  to  present  top-interest 
shows  in  color. 

Anyone  who  thinks  it’s  a  far- 
fetch^  idea  can  turn  to  the  re¬ 
cent  study  of  public  attitudes 
toward  TV  commercials  and  see 
how  only  19%  of  the  viewers 
thought  the  ad  talks,  cartoons, 
etc.  are  objectionable.  In  fact: 
9%  thought  TV  commercials  are 
very  good,  30%  good,  30%  un¬ 
objectionable. 

So  what  has  the  advertising 
business  to  lose  if  subscription  tv 
is  the  answer  to  the  high-cost 
problem  of  programming?  If  the 
show  is  good,  and  the  blurbs 
aren’t  too  much  on  the  “pitch 
man”  technique  (most  disliked), 
set-owners  won’t  mind  a  little  ad¬ 


vertising,  particularly  it  tney  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  sub¬ 
scription  fee  is  being  held  to  a 
nominal  sum  because  the  biggest 
share  of  the  bill  goes  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser, 

A  combination  of  free  television 
and  subscription  television  may 
hold  an  answer,  too,  for  the 
FCC’s  problem  of  channel  alloca¬ 
tions. 

That  the  public  is  ready  for 
paid  television  can  be  argued  from 
the  results  of  the  9()-day  Phone- 
vision  test  conducted  by  Zenith 
Radio  Corp.  in  the  Chicago  area. 
More  than  300  families  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  experiment,  paid  an 
average  of  $1.73  a  week,  and  saw 
some  pretty  good  movies. 

The  total  Phonevision  box-office 
for  the  test  period  was  $6,750, 
with  an  attendance  rate  3V4  times 
greater  than  the  .47  times  per 
week  which  is  considered  as  the 
average  for  American  attendance 
in  movie  theaters.  Projected 
against  an  audience  of  10,000,000 
set-owners,  the  film  producers’ 
average  net  return  per  picture 
would  be  $1,250,000. 

A  passing  thought  for  news¬ 
paper  publishers  is  that  a  lot  of 
program  promotion  advertising 
would  accompany  any  system  of 
subscription  television. 

For  advertisers  it  offers  an  ac¬ 
curate  metered  gauge  of  audience, 
something  akin  to  ABC  which 
the  broadcasters  can’t  claim  now. 

*  *  « 

At  a  June  19-20  symposium  for 
receiver  manufacturers,  RCA  will 
give  full  information  on  design 
and  production  of  its  tri-color  tele¬ 
vision  picture  tube;  even  CBS  is 
getting  the  data. 

MBS  affiliated  stations  have  ap¬ 
proved  rate  adjustments  (down¬ 
ward)  effective  July  1  when  the 
network  rate  for  Sunday  afternoon 
will  be  cut  from  two-thirds  to  one- 
half  the  evening  rate. 

New^apers  will  be  used  exten¬ 
sively  to  promote  NBC’s  Silver 
Jubilee,  reaching  its  climax  Nov. 
15. 

Richard  A.  Moore  is  leaving 
ABC  to  be  general  manager  of 
KTTV  {Los  Angeles  Times). 

“Pulitzer  Prize  Playhouse”  series 
is  ended  because  of  inability  to 
get  releases  on  award-winning 
material.  Producers  have  had  to 
resort  to  secondary  plays,  novels, 
etc. 

Another  newspaper  feature. 
Jessie  DeBoth’s  Notebook,  gets  a 
TV  adaptation  beginning  June  19 
on  ABC.  .  .  .  And  Igor  Cassini, 
the  New  York  Journal- American’s 
Cholly  Knickerbocker,  is  off  to 
Europe  to  gather  special  material 
for  his  radio  show. 
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rOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


28  Germans  to  Study 
At  3  U.  S.  J-Schools 


S 


LEAf  OP 


J^EATTIE'S 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Twenty-eight  German  students 
will  be  brought  to  the  U.  S.  this 
year  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  learn  at  three  selected  schools 
of  journalism  how  a  free  press 
functions  in  a  dennocratic  society. 

Ten  of  these  students  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  for  the  school  year  1951-52, 
nine  to  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  nine  to  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

State  Department  will  contribute 
approximately  $2,000  for  each  stu¬ 
dent  toward  his  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  university  fees,  board  and 
room,  books  and  supplies.  Se¬ 
lections  were  made  from  2,500 
applicants.  Similar  groups  studied 
journalism  in  this  country  last 
year. 

Handling  these  young  German 
visitors  is  not  a  simple  problem, 
and  isn’t  being  taken  “in  stride” 
by  the  journalism  schools. 

At  Oklahoma,  for  example.  Dr. 
John  Whitaker,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  will  go  on  half-time  status 
with  his  regular  duties  to  serve 
as  coordinator  for  the  project 
there. 

Specific  work  of  the  students 
will  be  determined  by  individual 
aptitudes  and  needs.  They  will 
attend  regular  classes  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  other  subjects,  including 
American  history,  economics, 
American  literature,*  government, 
philosophy  and  sociology. 

Dr.  Whitaker  will  conduct  hour- 
long  daily  seminars  for  the  group, 
touching  all  phases  of  the  press. 

Visitors  to  Newspapers 
Through  study  of  current  news¬ 
papers  the  journalists  will  learn 
how  a  free  press  handles  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  taxation,  housing,  labor- 
management  relations,  universal 
military  training,  and  other  news 
areas. 

The  Oklahoma  group  will  make 
vacation-time  tours  of  newspapers 
and  news  services  in  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Texas 
and  Colorado,  according  to  Dr. 
Fayette  Copeland,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism. 

At  Montana  about  $1,400  has 
been  set  aside  for  supervised  travel 
to  newspaper  plants  in  the  area. 

America’s  high-living  standards, 
technical  development,  political 
and  social  structure,  and  continual 
fight  for  individual  freedom  most 
impressed  a  group  of  young  Ger¬ 
man  journalists  during  a  nine- 
month  stay  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Typical  of  the  impressions  were 
those  of  Miss  Margrit  Kummetat, 
23,  who  said  she  was  struck  with 
the  fact  that  “this  nation  really 
doesn’t  want  a  war.” 


The  10  students,  with  one  ex-  " 
ception,  will  fly  back  to  Germany 
ab^  Aug.  15.  One  has  already 
returned. 

According  to  Donald  B.  Cook, 
chief  of  the  Youth  Activities 
Branch,  Division  of  Exchange  of 
Persons,  Department  of  State, 
placements  under  this  project  are 
being  made  and  will  continue  to 
be  made  until  early  summer. 

“Thus  far  none  of  the  16  candi¬ 
dates  in  journalism  has  been 
placed,  and  I  regret  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  indicate  whether  they 
will  be  placed,”  he  says. 

“Many  placements  under  this 
project  depend  upon  securing 
scholarship  aid  from  colleges  and 
universities  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

Boston  Has  No  'System*  | 
For  ANPA  Contests 
Winner  of  the  1951  gold  medal 
for  best  essay  in  the  ANPA  jour¬ 
nalism  contest  was  a  Boston  uni¬ 
versity  journalism  student. 

So  also  were  the  winners  of  the 
1950  and  1947  contests. 

Three  first-prize  winners  in  five 
years  might  indicate  that  Boston 
U.’s  division  of  journalism  has  a 
“system.” 

Not  so,  says  John  H.  Gleason, 
director  of  the  division.  “There’s 
not  too  much  of  a  secret  in  our 
winning;  we  stress  five  things: 

“Imagination;  good  writing; 
knowledge  of  the  business;  profes¬ 
sional  attitude  toward  it,  and 
broad  learning  and  understand¬ 
ing.”  I 

Some  Jobs  Go  Begging 
Grand  Forks.  N.  D. — Anybody 
want  a  job  as  telegraph  editor  on 
a  Wisconsin  daily,  or  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  an  Iowa  weekly,  maybe 
with  a  trade  publication  in  South 
Dakota,  or  writing  advertising  for 
a  North  Dakota  department  store? 

These  were  some  of  the  job 
vacancies  which  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  University  of  North 
Dakota  was  unable  to  fill  as  it 
graduated  its  annual  spring  crop 
of  seniors. 

Some  of  the  jobs  it  did  fill 
were: 

Wire  editor.  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau,  Bismarck,  Wendell  D.  Vlasin. 

Sports  desk,  Fargo  Forum,  Le- 
land  K.  Bohnet.  | 

News  Editor,  Chronicle,  Cava¬ 
lier,  N.  D.,  Eugene  V.  Swartz. 

Reporter,  Bismarck  Tribune, 
Anna  Marie  McKinnon. 

Reporter,  East  Grand  Forks 
(Minn.)  Record,  Harvey  Jacobson. 

Reporter,  Devils  Lake  Journal, 
Adele  Henley. 

News  editor,  Fordville  (N.  D.) 
Sun,  Gunnard  K.  Ness. 


\  ■-} 
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Littler  .  .  .  Great  Seoftle 
{  Apparel  Store.  Chooses 
The  Post-Intelligencer 

Seattle’s  leading  firms  choose  The  Post* 
Intelligencer  as  their  Number  One  adver- 
tisit^  medium,  and  they  do  it  for  just 
ONE  reason  .  .  .  RESULTS!  Littler,  out¬ 
standing  men  and  women’s  apparel  shop 
and  a  leader  in  the  local  field,  is  just  another 
in  the  group  of  important  Seattle  firms  who 
place  the  P.-I.  first.  Last  year  this  store  car¬ 
ried  94,123  jines  in  The  Post-Intelligencer 
and  30,882  lines  in  the  second  paper  ...  a 
lead  of  more  than  three  to  one!  In  Seattle, 
BIG  firms,  important  firms  select  The  Post- 
Intelligencer  as  their  Number  One  medium 
for  one  reason  alone  . . .  RESULTS! 
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Nature  Writing  Comes 
Straight  from  the  Soil 


By  Donald  F.  Williams 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H. — A  Yan-  with  his  school  marks  and  re 
kee  writer  has  gone  back  to  the  quired  Haydn  to  write  a  dail^ 
soil  in  a  highly  successful  manner  300-word  composition  on  th< 
here  in  this  quiet  world  around  him. 


nature  writing  the  most  is  senti- 
mentalization,”  says  Mr.  Pearson.  tiUllUl 
“1  don’t  like  to  write  a  nature  n  J 

piece  without  some  facts.”  X O  XiCl V IS©  V^Tl OUp 

His  writings  uniformly  exhibit  ^  ■  T 

that  conviction.  Oil  OOllllCS  LOW 

Like  his  essay  on  high  bush  .  ...  ,1. 

blueberries  Albany  —  Assemblyman  Joseph 

“It  is  distressful,”  he  writes.  F.  Carlino,  ^airman  of  the  Joint 
“that  each  year  a  small  but  very  ^gisjative  Committee  to  Study 


New  Hampshire  p  — — 
town. 

Haydn  S.  Pear¬ 
son,  whose  na¬ 
ture  writings  are 
syndicated  to  80- 
odd  newspapers, 
both  dailies  and 
weeklies,  in  the 
East  and  Middle 
West  through  his 
own  Country 
Flavor  S  y  n  d  i  -  Pearson 
cate,  is  a  farm-born  New  Eng- 


....  .  ,  ,  .  vociferous  group  campaigns  for  Publication  of 

with  his  school  marks  and  re-  huckleberries.  We  don’t  go  so  far  Comics,  h^as  ap- 
Haydn  to  write  a  daily  huckleberries  pointed  Gerald 

300-word  coniposition  on  the  should  be  eliminated;  if  no  blue-  Salisbury, 

world  around  him.  berries  are  available,  a  man  will  managing  editor 

Later  young  Pearson  went  to  reasonably  grateful  for  buckle-  Albany 

of  New  Hampshire  berries  with  their  large  nutlets,  K  nicker- 
and  helped  earn  his  way  by  writ-  buck  has  10  sizable  nuts  bocker  News,  as 

ing  features  for  Sunday  news-  while  the  blueberry  has  many  special  consultant 
papers  and  magazines.  He  was  ..  to  the  committee, 

graduated  with  honors  in  1926,  ^g^  writes  of  food,  the  Mr.  Salisbury 


special  consultant 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Salisbury 

th^  werit  to  teach  at  various  pgarson  typewriter  really  extends  represent  the 

public  and  private  schools.  He  re-  ^jgjf  interests  of  the  . 

wived  his  master’s  degree  from  countryman  is  not  fussy  publishing  indus-  sausnuo 

Harvard  in  1930,  became  pnn-  35Qut  food,  merely  particular.  He  particularly  with  respect  to  the 

— - —  cipal  of  a  Greater  Boston  junior  wishes  folks  would  eat  dessert  at  problems  of  censorship  and  funda* 

own  Conntp,  higMn  1934  rhftoni 

Flavor  Syndi-  Pearson  While  teaching,  he  continued  ^uds  are  keenest;  he  wishes  they’d  ties  of  the  press, 

cate,  IS  a  farm-born  New  Eng-  his  writing  and  part-time  farming,  g^^  -jg  jj,g  ^  from  “Our  committee  reached  the 

lander  who  has  made  a  good  thing  Much  of  the  time  was  spent  with  jjjgnj  tj,g  conclude  with  point  in  its  studies  where  it  felt 

out  of  rural  Yankee  life.  the  fertilizer  and  irrigation  prob-  ^  pleasant  mouthful  of  juicy  the  need  of  expert  advice  from 

At  present  he  is  writing  a  daily  lems  of  the  small  one-man  farm,  put  folks  are  stubborn  some  competent  authority  in  the 


Salisbury’ 


out  of  rural  Yankee  life.  the  fertiliwr  and  irrigation  prob-  ^  peasant  mouthful  of  juicy 

At  present  he  is  writing  a  daily  lems  of  the  small  one-man  farm,  fiinnp  R„t  are  ctnbhnm 

Page  One  column  for  the  Boston  .  lie  ^gan  his  nature  editorials  Hl®an  natUTLd  to  chan^^^^^ 

(Mass.)  Herald,  nature  editorials  in  1940  when  he  started  a  series  ¥  iwi  ...  i  •  v  • 

for  the  Herald,  the  Indianapolis  for  the  New  York  Times.  His  first  Nostalgic  Vein 

(Ind.)  Star,  Syracuse  (N,  Y.)  book,  “Country  Flavor,”  was  a  But  when  the  Pearson  essays 
Post  Standard,  and  a  weekly  ar-  collection  of  these  (he  has  since  probe  Mother  Nature,  his  readers 

tide  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  authored  eight  others  on  similar  ure  treated  to  writing  like  this: 

Sundav  Teleeram.  In  addition,  his  tonics).  “When  March  comes  over  the 


(Ind.)  Star,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  book,  ‘ 
Post  Standard,  and  a  weekly  ar-  collectic 
tide  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  authore( 
Sunday  Telegram.  In  addition,  his  topics). 


syndicate  articles  consist  of  eight  He  quit  his  school  post  in  1945  hills,  a  man  is  sure  .  .  .  Spring 
essays  a  month,  350  words  in  to  devote  all  his  time  to  writing  (bus  decided)  to  take  possession 


length,  on  nature  topics,  rural  sub-  and  syndicating  his  work. 


jects  of  a  light  nature,  and  favorite 
Yankee  fo^s. 

Pearson’s  Son 


5,000  Words  a  Day 
Now  he  is  settled  in  i 


iman  nature  is  hard  to  change.”  publishing  field”,  said  Mr.  Carlino. 

In  Nostalgic  Vein  “We  will  conduct  hearing  this 

o  .  .  wu  n  year  and  decide  thereafter  the  type 

of  legislation  we  will  introduce  in 
obe  Mother  Nature,  his  readers  jj^g  £g  isj^ture  in  1952.  The  is- 

'  sues  i^y  become  controversial 

When  March  comes  over  the  it 

^  ’  H  ®  would  be  wise  to  obtain  the  best 

as  decided)  to  take  possession  ^g 

prob  Jvolvms  and 

?a„T*d r few Tn? t' fefe« 


Born  and  brought  up  in  the  tian  Hill  in  New  Ipswich. 


i-iuw  lie  is  scuicu  in  a  iwo-  southern  breeze  with  a  soft  vel-  “le  nem  auu  mre 

wntuiT^old  far^ou^  on  Chris-  ^gj  ^elps  melt  the  shrunk-  Salisbury  an  emi- 


Se’s  the  music  of  "cnt  and  competent  advisor." 


mu  *  ^  CTirbU/  I  herC  Q  thfi  mil^lP  rtf  — — — 

nearby  community  of  Hancock,  spends  roughly  half  of  each  trickling  waters  on  the  land  as  Salisbury  was  chairman  of 

N.  H.,  Mr.  Pearson  is  the  son  of  month  traveling  New  England  for  gray-green  rivulets  sing  down  the  Freedom 

a  country  parson  who  also  ran  ideas  and  stories,  which  he  jots  ^jg^  fr^^ks  from  the  woodlot  and  Commission  which  success- 


a  farm.  Thus  young  Haydn  doira  in  a  notebook  continually  the  farmyard 

learned  at  an  early  age  the  me-  with  him.  Ten  days  a  month  he 

chanics  of  farming.  His  father  devotes  to  writing,  and  averages  •TZorTv'  To 


chanics  of  farming.  His  father  devotes  to  writing,  and  averages 
•  started  the  youngster’s  writing  ca-  4,000  to  5,000  words  a  day. 
t  reer  when  he  became  dissatisfied  “One  of  the  things  that  hurts 

Wight  owl,  age 

!  Vlay  howl  and  hoot  at  strange  hours ...  be  a  problem  for  I 
larents— who  sometimes  get  complexes  themselves  from 
he  complexities  of  dealing  with  a  baby’s  bawling,  mud 
lie  making,  temper  tantrums,  thumb  sucking,  other 
I  lelights  of  the  little  dears  &/or  demons . . . 

tYon  and  your  child 

by  Marcia  Winn  . . .  helps  with  everyday  child 
training  problems,  gives  sensible  solutions  based 
on  pediatrics,  psychology,  and  psychiatry.  A 
irmer  Chicago  Tribune  columnist,  Miss  Winn 
now  the  mother  of  two  young  children  . .  .This 
feature  appears  twice  a  week,  is  illustrated  with 
\  photographs  by  the  famous  Constance  Bannister. 

\  /  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write  to 

\  \  j  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

^hieayn  Tri Ynrh  JV^eurs 

.Veir*  Building,  iV«ir  York 
Tribune  Toiror,  CHIrugo 


'Kerry'  Is  Suspended 
While  Crime  Is  Committed 
Cleveland  —  For  the  last  five 
years  Cleveland  Press  Editor  Louis 
B.  Seltzer  has  received  a  constant 


fully  created  and  supervised  the 
rail  tour  of  priceless  state  histori¬ 
cal  documents  and  relics.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Associated  Press  Association. 

The  Comics  Book  Committee’s 
report  holds  over  the  heads  of 
publishers  the  threat  of  regulatory 


succession  of  memos,  ^  minutes,  legislation  unless  they  clean  house 
resolutions,  and  delegations  from  themselves.  Governor  Dewey  ve- 
women’s  groups  urging  that  comic  toed  a  bill  a  year  ago  because  he 
strips  stop  blueprinting  details  of  believed  it  infringed  the  freedom 
common  crimes.  Last  week  he  of  the  press,  but  the  Committee 


got  a  chance  to  act  on  them. 


says  its  counsel  has  pr^ared  a 


Editor  Seltzer  opened  his  first  measure  which  would  stand  up  in 
edition  and  found  the  villains  in  the  courts. 


“Kerry  Drake”  about  to  stage  a 
raid  on  a  vacant  home  with  a 
television  set.  “Captain  Peeper,” 


The  Committee  is  publishing  a 
collection  of  samples  culled  from 
“comics”  books  which  show  (1) 


chief  villain,  knew  the  house  was  brutality,  violence  and  crime;  (2) 
empty  from  the  milk  bottles  left  ways  of  bodily  injury,  plans  for 
on  the  porch.  He  knew  there  was  commission  of  crime  and  unlawful 
a  television  set  from  the^  aerial,  breakings,  and  (3)  sexually  sug- 
It  was  a  simple  job  for  his  asso-  gestive  cartoons  and  some  hidden 
ciates  to  break  in  and  steal  the  pornography, 
set.  a 

Before  home  edition  “Kerry”  *  ,  n  x 

was  out  of  the  Press.  He  stayed  JOlUDOr©©  On  ZtOOt 
out  for  five  days,  until  Captain  Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Journal 
Peeper  got  through  giving  demon-  will  sponsor  Portland’s  biggest 
strations  on  how  to  steal  tv  sets.  square  dance  jamboree  July  28, 


Five  days  later  when  Kerry  proceeds  to  go  to  hospitals  for 
settled  down  to  the  business  of  children.  The  giant  party  will 
catching  Captain  Peeper,  his  ad-  take  place  on  the  paved  roof  of 
ventures  began  reappearing  in  The  the  three-block-long  Journal  build- 
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Court  Quashes 
CertUication  of 
ANG  in  Toronto 

Toronto — ^The  Toronto  Globe 
<£  Mail  won  a  court  decision  June 
1,  in  which  Ontario  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Gale  ordered  the  quashing 
of  the  certificate  granted  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  by  the 
Ontario  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
July,  1950.  The  guild  had  received 
certification  as  bargaining  agent 
for  employes  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

The  judgment  created  legal  his¬ 
tory  in  that  it  goes  against  a  gov¬ 
ernment-created  body  whose  pow¬ 
ers  include  a  section  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  there  shall  be  no  appeal 
against  its  decisions;  that  these 
drcisions  cannot  be  reviewed  in 
any  manner. 

Justice  Gale,  in  a  100-page  judg¬ 
ment,  upheld  the  main  submis¬ 
sions  of  the  paper  and  found  there 
had  been  a  denial  of  essential 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  labor 
board.  He  repeatedly  referred  to 
the  basic  right  of  an  individual  to 
have  his  case  heard,  a  right  which 
he  held  had  not  l^en  given  the 
paper. 

Counsel  for  the  Globe  &  Mail 
had  asked  for  quashing  of  the 
certification  on  the  ground  it  had 
been  denied  cross-examining  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  to  investigate  resigna¬ 
tions  from  the  guild.  Justice  Gale 
stated  that  “it  is  wrong  to  contend 
that  the  company  is  any  less 
touched  by  the  certification  than 
the  union  or  the  employe.  Its 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  though 
quite  different,  is  certainly  sub¬ 
stantial.” 

In  his  reasons  for  judgment, 
Justice  Gale  said,  “It  is  my  view 
that  the  company  did  not  receive 
a  proper  hearing  in  that  it  was  not 
allowed  to  see  the  documents  filed 
by  the  union  or  to  cross-examine 
the  person  who  made  statements 
as  to  their  effect  and  was  thus 
denied  reasonable  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  case  made  against  it.” 
■ 

Annstrong  Named 
To  CSNR  Group 

Appointment  of  Donald  B. 
Armstrong,  Jr.,  a  vicepresident  of 
McCann-Erickson  agency,  to  serve 
on  the  Administrative  Committee 
in  charge  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation’s  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  was 
announced  this  week  by  ARF 
Board  Chairman  H.  M.  Warren. 
Prior  to  joining  the  McCann- 
Erickson  Research  Department  as 
an  account  research  manager  in 
1946,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  affiliated 
with  Lehn  &  Fink  from  1937  to 
1939  and  with  Young  &  Rubicam 
from  1939  to  1946.  Two  years 
after  joining  McCann-Erickson, 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  appointed  Di¬ 
rector  of  Research  of  the.  Central 
Research  Department,  the  ’  posi¬ 
tion  he  currently  occupies. 


In  Military  Service 


Richard  Miller,  night  police 
reporter,  became  the  31st  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News-WBEN 
employe  to  don  a  uniform  since 
the  start  of  the  Korean  war.  He 
was  recalled  to  active  duty  as  a 
lieutenant  (jg),  U.  S.  Navy,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  San  Francisco  Naval 
Communications  Station. 

Jerry  Ross,  feature  writing  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Hollywood  for  a 
half-dozen  metropolitan  dailies  and 
with  the  press  department  of  ABC 
for  the  last  four  years,  will  return 
to  active  military  service  on  June 
20  as  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force. 


Nelson  S.  Winters,  for  the  last 
14  months  police  reporter  for  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier,  has  gone  to  the  Army. 

Maj.  Emmett  L.  Keough,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Constitution  and  Press, 
has  b^n  ordered  to  active  duty 
with  the  Army,  assigned  to  the 
office  of  the  inspector-general  at 
Fort  SUl,  Okla. 

David  Murray,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer  for  the  last 
three  years,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Army  and  assigned  to  Fort 
Jackson,  S.  C. 

John  Norman,  a  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald  Tribune  photographer,  left 
for  active  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


Maj.  Bunyan  D.  Stephens,  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  has  been 
named  ground  training  officer  for 
the  108  th  Fighter-Bomber  Wing, 
Turner  Air  Force  Base,  Albany, 
Ga. 

Capt.  Tom  W.  Miller,  for  the 
last  four  years  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau  manager  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has 
been  recalled  to  active  duty  as  an 
intelligence  officer  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  2nd  Air  Force  at 
Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

Bob  Briggs,  farmer  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat  photog¬ 
rapher,  is  now  with  the  First 
Armored  Division  at  Fort  Hood, 
Texas. 


Earl  C.  ShaeflFer, 

Mechanical  Superintendent, 

Zanesville  Times  Recorder;  Signal; 
and  Sunday  Times  Signal 

Straight-Matter  Production  No  Problem  in  Zanesville 

Earl  C.  Shaeffer,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  The  Zanesville  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  employs  six  Teletypesetter-equipped 
line-casting  machines,  each  operating  at  the  rate  of  eight  lines  pe» 
minute. 

"It  is  my  considered  judgment,”  reports  Mr.  Shaeffer,  "that  Teletype¬ 
setter  is  the  complete— and  perhaps  the  only  answer  to  the  straight- 
matter  produaion  problem.” 

All  told,  in  the  Zanesville  composing  room  Teletypesetter  is  used 
to  set  baseball  box  scores  (6  ems),  basketball,  football  and  bowling 
scores  ( 8  ems ) ,  stock  market  table,  classified  advertising  ( both  liners 
and  display  text),  editorial  columns  (15,  16  and  24.4  ems)  and  two 
column,  10  point  news  leads. 

Mr.  Shaeffer  states  that  with  Teletypesetter  definite  gains  have  been 
realized  in  overall  efficiency  and  in  speeding  the  mechanical  produaion 
of  the  morning  Times  Recorder,  the  evening  Signal,  and  the  Sunday 
Times  Signal.  Important  economies  have  resulted  from  the  elimination 
of  overtime  on  straight-matter  and  ad  text  type  setting. 

To  learn  how  Teletypesetter  can  help  solve  your  produaion  prob¬ 
lems,  stop  at  booth  40-41  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Mechanical  Conference, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  or  write  to; 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
1400  Wrightwood  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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Equipment  Review  Section 


3  New  Devices  Help  Slereotypers 
To  Control  High  Shrinkage  in  Mats 


NEW  SHERIDAN  STUFFER  inserts  comks  and  magazine  sections  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal  at  the  rate  of  11,00^  per  hour  from 
eight  loading  heads.  It  cost  approximately  $40,000,  according  to 
Publisher  K  J.  Jackson. 


Three  new  devices  helpful  to 
stereotypers  in  achieving  uniform 
mat  shrinkage  have  been  reported 
to  the  ANPA  Mechanical  E)epart- 
ment. 

Leslie  J.  Griner,  production 
manager  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  has  developed  a  new  mat 
drier  known  as  the  Evenray  to 
obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
shrinkage  from  a  stereotype  mat 
by  preshrinking  and  setting  high- 
moisture  content  mats  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions. 

Mats  treated  in  the  drier,  to¬ 
gether  with  subsequent  forming  in 
the  Sta-Hi,  reportedly  produce 
high  quality  printing  plates,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  with  halftone  illus¬ 
trations.  The  Detroit  News,  em¬ 
ploying  one-inch  shrinkage  plus,  is 
consistently  obtaining  uniform 
shrinkage  day  after  day  through 
the  use  of  this  new  drier,  it  is  re¬ 
ported. 

Gold  Reflecting  Surface 

The  Alico  Evenray  Mat  Drier 
is  steel  constructed,  36  inches 
wide,  30  inches  deep,  and  30 
inches  high.  The  interior  walls 
are  lined  with  specular  gold 
(highly  polished)  reflecting  sur¬ 
faces.  Gold  is  the  most  efficient 
reflector  of  infrared  rays  (the 
heating  element  of.  the  Evenray) 
reflecting  98%  of  the  rays,  and 
thereby  reflecting  more  heat  en¬ 
ergy  from  the  lamps  to  the  mat 
surface. 

The  specular  gold  is  applied 
over  intervening  coats  of  copper 
and  bright  nickel  on  the  steel  base. 
Applied  in  this  manner,  the  gold  is 
prevented  from  amalgamating 
with  the  base  metal  thus  providing 


long  reflective  life  and  requiring 
periodical  cleaning  only  to  main¬ 
tain  high  operating  efficiency. 

Two  half-section  lids  on  the  top 
of  the  cabinet  permit  access  to 
the  interior.  The  mat  being  dried 
stands  page-crosswise  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  position  between  two  frames 
hinged  at  the  bottom.  The  mat 
is  supported  snugly  by  piano  wire 
struts  spaced  2V4  inches  apart 
across  the  frame.  When  the  lid 
is  raised,  the  strut  frame  swings 
sidewise  at  the  top  to  allow  easy 
dropping  in  of  the  mat.  Closing 
the  lid  causes  the  frame  to  move 
to  a  vertical  position  by  a  lever 
arrangement,  thereby  holding  the 
mat  snugly  between  the  two 
strutted  frames. 

In  each  side  of  the  cabinet  in¬ 
terior  is  mounted  a  bank  of  six 
clear,  500-watt,  infrared  bulbs  in 
depressed  gold-plated  reflectors. 
The  banks  are  positioned  10 
inches  from  each  side  of  the  mat. 
With  this  type  of  installation  there 
are  no  hot  spots  produced  on  the 
mat’s  surface  directly  in  front  of 
the  lamp.  There  is  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  temperature  over  the 
entire  mat  surface. 

IVk-Inch  .Maximum 

After  the  mat  is  placed  in  the 
cabinet,  the  lid  is  closed,  auto¬ 
matically  turning  on  the  infrared 
lamps  and  starting  the  adjustable 
timer  (set  for  predetermined  dry¬ 
ing  period).  As  soon  as  the  lamps 
are  turned  on  their  energy  is  radi¬ 
ated  to  the  surface  of  the  mat, 
heating  it  immediately,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air.  The  narrow  layer  of 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Eldorado  OHered 
As  'Economy'  Type 

Eldorado,  a  new  type  face  de¬ 
signed  by  W.  A.  Dwiggins,  has 
been  cut  in  a  series  of  sizes  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  It  is 
the  result  of  experiments  begun 
early  in  World  War  II  to  develop 
a  type  face  that  would  provide 
maximum  spatial  economy  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  sacrificing  nicety 
of  design  or  readability. 

In  1942,  when  government  reg¬ 
ulations  restricted  the  use  of 
paper,  publishers  were  searching 
for  small  types  which  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  comply  with  the  con¬ 
servation  measures.  Mr.  Dwig¬ 
gins,  inspired  by  a  type  used  in 
Spain  during  the  18th  century, 
saw  the  possibility  of  developing 
such  a  compact,  yet  attractive 
face  and,  working  with  the  Lino¬ 
type  company  during  the  next  two 
years,  completed  the  drawings  of 
Eldorado  Roman  and  Italic. 

Subsequent  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  brass  and  other  raw  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
matrices  prevented  cutting  of  the 
Eldorado  series  until  this  year. 

Eldorado  has  a  dMsity  of  color 
and  a  sturdiness  of  design  that 
places  it  in  the  category  of  Book¬ 
man,  Garamond,  and  Century. 

It  is  available  with  Italic  and 
Small  Caps  in  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
and  12-point  sizes. 

Hopgood  to  L  A. 

Ty  L.  Hopgood,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.  representative  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  for 
several  years,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  area. 


Printers  Must  Melt 
Obsolete  Plates 

The  Government  has  ordered 
printers  to  melt  down  or  sell  for 
melting  some  of  their  obsolete 
printing  plates  to  recover  scarce 
metals  for  defense. 

The  order  applies  to  newspaper, 
magazine,  book  and  other  printing 
establishments.  It  is  expected  to 
put  back  into  circulation  large 
quantities  of  copper,  aluminum, 
zinc,  chromium  and  nickel. 

The  National  Production  Au¬ 
thority  said  plates  of  lead,  tin  and 
antimony  arc  exempted  from  the 
order.  Under  the  new  regulation, 
all  other  types  of  metal  printing 
plates  will  be  considered  obsolete, 
if  on  April  1,  1951,  or  on  the 
first  day  of  any  calendar  quarter, 
thereafter,  they  have  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  unused  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  pediods: 

Newspaper,  magazine,  period¬ 
ical  and  container  printing,  one 
year;  book  printing,  four  years, 
and  all  other  categories  of  print¬ 
ing,  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  order  provides  a  plate  shall 
not  be  deemed  obsolete  at  any 
time  when  the  person  holding  it 
knows  there  is  a  specific  and  as¬ 
sured  future  use  for  it. 

The  order  also  restricts  the 
gauge  of  sheet  zinc  after  July  1. 
Any  person  manufacturing  print¬ 
ing  plates  shall  not  use  a  lighter 
gauge  of  such  zinc  than  was  used 
for  similar  purposes  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1951.  If  the 
manufacturer  used  sheet  zinc  of 
different  gauges,  he  shall  not  make 
any  greater  proportional  use  of 
18-gauge  or  lighter  than  he  did 
in  the  base  period. 


"FINE  PRESS  WORK”  is  Editor-Publisher  Scvellon  Brown’s  comment 
as  he  looks  over  one  of  the  first  papers  run  on  the  new  six-unit  Wood 
press  in  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin  plant.  Looking 
over  his  shoulder  is  Production  Manager  George  Green.  The  new 
Wood  straightline  press,  with  Autodamp  plate  lockup  and  General 
Electric  electronic  drive,  increases  the  plant  capacity  hy  25%. 
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Color  Proof  Press 
Aids  Register  Job 


plate  cylinder.  Special  patterns 
for  the  cylinders  were  made  which 
were  clamped  over  the  small,  old¬ 
er  cylinders.  Since  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinders  was  increased,  two 
new  main  gears  were  required. 

A  new  and  very  sensitive  gripper 
bar  was  devised  to  hold  the  proof¬ 
ing  paper.  This  bar  is  operated 
by  a  foot-pedal,  allowing  both 
hands  to  remain  free  to  permit 
careful  feeding  of  the  sheet  into 
the  grippers. 

The  press  plates  to  be  proofed 
are  inked  with  a  brayer  roll. 

Operation  of  the  proof  press  is 
reportedly  simple.  After  the  plate 
is  locked  securely  on  the  cylinder, 
and  against  the  foot  bar,  it  is 
inked  by  hand  using  a  brayer. 
The  paper  is  then  fed  carefully 
into  the  gripper  mechanism  and 
against  the  side  guide.  The  press 
is  started,  and  by  using  his  hand, 
the  operator  maintains  a  slight 
drag  in  the  paper.  The  press 
makes  one  revolution,  automatical¬ 
ly  comes  to  a  stop  and  the  sheet 
is  released  by  means  of  a  foot- 
pedal.  Each  color  is  proved  in 
this  manner  and  the  resulting 
proof  in  four  colors  indicates  the 
register  conditions  and  which  plate 
is  out  of  register,  if  any. 


Offers  All  These  Advantages 


•  Type  supply  that  never  runs  out  •  Economies  of  all-slug  make-up 

•  Up-to-the-minute  typeface  designs  •  Self-quadding  and  self-centering 

•  Wide  selection  of  faces— full  size  range  •  Long  lines  with  single  justification 

•  Large  size  advertising  figures  •  Unbreakable  italics  and  scripts 

•  Superior  figures  for  price  composition  •  Slugs  withstand  severe  molding  pressure 

•  No  worn  or  broken  letters  •  Corrections  once  made  stay  that  way 

•  Used  effectively  by  competent  compositors  •  Simplicity  of  mechanism  and  operation 

•  Instant  change  of  size  or  face  •  No  cost  for  type  making 

•  Faster  setting— matrix  "gathering"  •  Economy  of  floor  space 

•  Rapid  and  easy  spacing  •  Low-cost  display  composition 


Retordak  Installed 
By  Glendale  Daily 


Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
has  installed  a  Recordak  film  read¬ 
er  in  the  editorial  department. 
According  to  Business  Manager 
Walter  Cook,  all  of  paper’s  bound 
files,  dating  from  Glendale  Eve¬ 
ning  News  of  1914,  will  be  micro¬ 
filmed. 


New  Roto  Foreman 


John  Snyder,  a  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  -  Dispatch 
roto  engraving  staff  for  25  years, 
has  been  named  foreman  of  the 
roto  engraving  plant,  succeeding 
Frank  Yetter. 


i  Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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Since  1948  The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
been  printed  on  a  Hoe  Color-Convertible  News¬ 
paper  Press  consisting  of  16  units,  8  color  cylin¬ 
ders,  4  double  folders,  and  16  Hoe  reels,  tensions 
and  full-speed  web-splicing  mechanisms. 

Now  after  two  years’  daily  experience. 
Mechanical  Superintendent  Leven  T.  Deputy 


and  full-speed  web-splicing  mechanisms. 

Now  after  two  years’  daily  experience. 
Mechanical  Superintendent  Leven  T.  Deputy 
states  that  this  Color-Convertible  “has  afforded 
the  greatest  flexibility  of  color  position  with  the 
minimum  loss  of  capacity.” 

He  also  emphasizes  that  additional  color  does 
not  slow  production,  for  “register  being  accom- 
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minimum  loss  of  capacity.” 

He  also  emphasizes  that  additional  co 
not  slow  production,  for  “register  being  accom¬ 
plished,  we  run  at  production  speed  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.” 

What  Mr.  Deputy  says  regarding  the  use  of 
color  is  especially  pertinent  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  during  1950  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
carried  766,863  lines  of  R.O.P.  color  advertising, 
ranking  fourth  in  this  respect  among  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  country. 


tio  k»i  sir**!  mmw  T«rm  ■«.  m.  w. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISC 
BIRMINGHAM  •  fORTlAND,  ORE. 
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Shrinkage  Controls 

continued  front  pane  63 

air  adjacent  to  the  mat  surfaces 
is  heated  by  the  mat  and  rises  na¬ 
turally  upward  through  the  vents 
in  the  lid,  carrying  with  it  the  es¬ 
caping  moisture  from  the  mat. 

At  the  end  of  the  drying  period, 
a  bell  rings  and  the  bulbs  are  auto¬ 
matically  turned  off.  It  is  reported 
that  mat  shrinkage  of  %-inch  can 
be  obtained  in  45  seconds  and  that 
the  capacity  of  the  Evenray  drier 
permits  attaining  a  maximum  of 
lV&-inch  shrinkage. 

The  drier  is  manufactured  by 
Alico,  Inc.,  850  Birnie  Ave.,  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Strip-Healer  Mat  Drier 

A  strip-heater  for  use  in  pre¬ 
shrinking  stereotype  mats  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  plant  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  and 
Telegram  by  Harry  Eybers,  for¬ 
merly  production  manager,  and 
W.  “Cy”  Thompson,  machinist. 
Mr.  Eybers  was  recently  appointed 
production  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

The  mat  is  fed  into  the  machine 
after  molding  and  carried  through 
the  heating  chamber  on  eight  steel 
conveyor  wires.  The  motion  of 
the  mat  is  started  as  it  is  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  heating 
chamber  and  passes  through  the 
heating  area  between  two  rows  of 
strip-heaters.  Mats  are  delivered 
in  a  trough  or  “catch”  built  to  re¬ 
ceive  several  mats.  The  bottom 
row  of  strip-heaters  is  positioned 
one  inch  below  the  conveyor  wires 
passing  through  the  machine  and 
the  top  row  is  positioned  two 
inches  above  the  conveyor  wires 
The  relative  position  of  the  heat¬ 
ers  to  the  mat  on  the  conveyor 
can  be  changed  as  desired. 

The  heating  chamber,  construct¬ 
ed  of  No.  14  black  iron  and  lined 
with  14 -inch  asbestos  is  54  inches 
long,  25  inches  wide  and  7  inches 
deep.  The  steel  conveyor  wires 
run  through  the  heating  chamber 
in  one  direction  and  return  out¬ 
side  of  the  heating  chamber,  af¬ 
fording  the  wire  time  to  cool. 

Thirty-two  strip-heaters  are  in 
the  heating  chamber,  16  above 


and  16  below,  positioned  approxi¬ 
mately  two  inches  apart.  There  is 
room  for  16  additional  strips  on 
each  roll  if  more  heat  is  required. 
The  first  strip-heater  on  each  roll 
on  the  intake  side  is  250  watts 
and  the  following  15  in  each  row 
are  150  watts  each.  The  heat  is 
thermostatically  controlled  from 
100  to  550  degrees  F.,  and  the 
heating  power  comes  from  the 
same  motor  furnishing  the  drive 
power. 

The  drive  consists  of  a  three- 
phase,  1/3  hp.  motor  with  one 
leg  of  the  three  phases  split  in 
half,  taking  care  of  the  top  and 
bottom  rows  of  strip-heaters.  The 
other  two  legs  are  used  on  the 
other  side  with  a  leg  on  each  row 
of  strip-heaters. 

4S0-to-l  Reduction 

The  drive  is  reduced  450  to  1 
by  a  Boston  L.F.  Reduction  gear, 
with  the  driveshaft  connected  to 
the  reduction  gear  by  means  of  a 
“V”  belt.  Speed  can  be  controlled 
by  changing  the  size  of  the  “V” 
belt  pulleys.  The  present  machine 
is  using  a  2-inch  pulley  on  the 
driveshaft  and  a  6-inch  pulley  on 
the  reducer,  which  sends  the  mat 
through  the  machine  in  35  sec¬ 
onds.  The  machine  has  been 
tested  to  run  at  both  one  and  one- 
half  minutes. 

The  eight  conveyor  wires  carry¬ 
ing  the  mat  through  the  heating 
chamber  run  on  five  4-inch  pul¬ 
leys.  The  two  outer  pulleys  and 
the  center  pulley  carry  two  wires 
each  and  the  second  and  fourth 
pulleys  are  used  to  run  a  steel 
conveyor  wire  to  a  wood  conveyor 
roller  extending  15  inches  ahead 
of  the  intake  end  of  the  machine 
outside  of  the  heating  chamber. 
This  permits  the  mat  to  be  fed 
on  to  the  conveyor  and  started  in 
motion  before  taking  on  any  heat, 
thus  insuring  a  uniform  shrink  or 
drying. 

The  busbar  used  in  connecting 
strip-heaters  is  made  of  3/32  by 
14 -inch  brass.  The  over-all  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  machine  are  6 
feet  9  inches  long,  32Vi  inches 
wide  and  46Vi  inches  high.  The 
frame  is  constructed  of  1  Vi -inch 
pipe  and  sits  on  floor  flanges. 

The  mat  being  used  in  Salt  l  ake 
City  in  this  machine  has  a  22Co 
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1  A  FEW  OF  OUR 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
OVER  OUR  35  YEARS 

THE  MILWAOKEE  JOURNAL 
Milwauket,  Wis. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR  TIMES 
SL  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

OVR  MOCMURI  ON  MOUIST 

MORTON  L  PEREIRA  A  ASSOCIATES 

ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
100  Wost  Monroe  Building,  Chicogo  3,  llllnoio 


3,000  PLATES  A  WEEK  are  tunied  out  in  the  modernized  stereo¬ 
typing  department  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  under  supervision  of 
Bud  Clay.  The  Wood  junior  autoplate  machine  seen  in  picture  is 
equipped  with  pneumatic  pump  to  control  the  flow  of  metal.  This 
machine  and  two  manually-operated  ones  have  measured  water  control 
devices.  Banks  of  40-watt  fluorescent  tubes  provide  direct  lighting. 


moisture  content  and  uniform 
3/ 16-inch  shrinkage  is  obtained 
by  passing  through  the  machine 
in  35  seconds.  This  leaves  the 
mat  in  condition  for  packing, 
penciling  and  ready  for  the  Sta- 
Hi.  Additional  shrinkage  could  be 
gained  by  adding  more  moisture 
to  the  mat  or  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  strip-heaters. 

A  shrinkage  control  device  for 
use  on  any  Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
has  been  developed  by  the  Shrink- 
master  Co.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
This  device  permits  control  of  dry 
mat  width  shrinkage  and  auto¬ 
matically  controls  length  shrink¬ 
age. 

Mats  molded  from  solid  type 
pages  require  longer  preshrinking 
than  mats  with  the  same  moisture 
content  molded  from  open  pages. 
For  example,  a  solid  type  page 
may  require  as  much  as  50  sec¬ 
onds  of  preshrinking  whereas  an 
open  page  may  require  as  little 
as  five  seconds  of  preshrinking  to 
obtain  the  same  final  shrinkage. 
Regardless  of  how  much  time  is 
required  to  preshrink  a  mat,  the 
over-all  scorching  time  will  not 
change.  Therefore,  the  Shrink- 
master,  by  controlling  width 
shrinkage  and  lengthwise  shrink¬ 
age,  permits  attainment  of  maxi¬ 
mum  linage. 

The  control  device  itself  is  at¬ 


tached  to  the  top  of  the  cover  of 
any  Sta-Hi  Master  Former.  There 
is  a  leg  on  either  side  which  goes 
through  the  cover,  baffle  plates 
and  vacuum  perforated  plates  on 
the  inside  of  the  cover.  A  shoe 
fits  each  of  the  legs  and  engages 
each  side  of  the  mat  as  it  is 
placed  in  the  Sta-Hi.  After  the 
cover  is  closed  in  the  usual  way, 
the  preshrink  control  rod  on  the 
lefthand  side  of  the  Sta-Hi  is  set 
to  give  no  more  than  IVi  inches 
of  preshrink  vacuum.  The  Shrink- 
master  control  device  takes  over 
automatically  at  this  point  and  as 
the  dry  mat  shrinks  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  set  width,  a  micro¬ 
switch  actuates  a  relay  which  ap¬ 
plies  the  full  vacuum  of  at  least 
five  inches.  As  soon  as  the  over¬ 
all  timing  cycle  is  completed,  the 
Sta-Hi  cover  will  open. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  a 
page  is  made  up  too  wide  or  too 
narrow,  if  the  molded  mats  are 
trimmed  on  the  chase  scribe 
marks  for  use  in  auto-plates  the 
Shrinkmaster  will  compensate  for 
this  variation. 

Cornel  in  New  England 

The  first  Mergenthaler  (Domet 
Linotype  in  New  England  has  been 
install^  in  the  plant  of  the  Attle¬ 
boro  Republican. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Ofiset  Increases 
Use  of  Pictures 

By  MIKE  SUISMAN 

Senior  Editor,  Yale  Dally  News 

News  photos  and  illustrations 
have  mushroomed  into  new  im¬ 
portance  since  the  Yale  Daily 
News  of  New  Haven,  Conn, 
switched  from  letterpress  printing 
to  offset. 

The  News,  an  eight  to  twelve- 
page  tabloid,  has  been  printed  on 
a  Webendorfer  offset  press  since 
September,  1948. 

Most  striking  change  is  the  in¬ 
crease  in  quantity  of  photos  and 
line  drawings  used  throughout  the 
paper.  The  following  figures  will 


illustrate: 

No.  Illus¬ 

trations 

Col.  Ins. 

Year 

Per  Yr. 

Per  Yr. 

1919-20 

183 

1,354 

1929-30 

134 

769 

1939-40 

425 

2,200 

1946-47 

450 

2,241 

1949-50 

866 

5,045 

In  1919 

there  were 

188  issues 

and  in  1949-50  there  were  173. 

Several  important  conclusions 
can  be  inferred.  There  had  been, 
prior  to  the  use  of  offset  in  1948, 
a  general  increase  in  illustrations. 

But  in  1949  and  1950  an  abnormal 
increase  took  place,  about  100% 
all  along  the  line.  This  jump 
should  be  attributed  mainly  to  the 
installation  of  offset. 

In  1919,  Britton  Hadden  and 
Henry  Luce  were  the  editors  of 
the  News.  They  were  not  un¬ 
aware  of  photos  even  then.  They 
tried  two  or  three  incipient  pic¬ 
ture  stories.  They  printed  183 
photos  that  year  and  they  ran 
them  large.  But  on  the  whole, 
they  did  not  revolutionize  the 
News  in  the  direction  of  pictorial 
presentation;  they  averaged  only 
one  photo  per  issue. 

In  the  Twenties  the  News  ex¬ 
panded  picture  coverage  by  print¬ 
ing  a  pictorial  supplement.  It  con¬ 
tained  campus  sports  figures, 
movie  stills,  and  occasionally  a 
news  or  action  shot.  This  attempt 
continued  through  1932  but  died 
of  high  printing  costs. 

The  standard  use  of  photos  be¬ 
gan  in  the  Thirties  and  continued 
through  1947,  Each  day’s  News 
had  two  or  three  halftones,  usually 
head  shots  though  increasingly  ac¬ 
tion  and  news  photos. 

By  1950,  866  photos  were 
printed  a  year.  The  average  was 
just  five  per  issue. 

The  general  appearance  of  the 
front  page  has  been  sharply 
changed  by  photos  and  line  draw¬ 
ings.  The  wall  of  copy,  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Twenties,  is  now  a 
rarity.  Today,  a  News  front  page 
is  polka-dotted  with  illustrations. 

The  photos  may  hand  the  make¬ 
up  man  a  new  headache,  but  they 
give  the  reader  a  more  sprightly 
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front  page,  that  is  certain. 

One  sidelight  of  front-page  news 
coverage  is  the  time  element  for 
late  photos.  Halftones  can  be 
made  from  glossy  prints,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  in  10  minutes.  So  sports 
events — night  hockey  and  basket¬ 
ball  games  especially — can  have 
exceptionally  late  deadlines.  News 
football  extras,  for  example,  are 
on  the  streets  25  minutes  after  the 
game  and  may  include  third- 
quarter  touchdowns. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  size 
of  the  photograph  on  the  front 
page  and  internally  has  decreased. 
Editors  Hadden  and  Luce  ran  their 
photos  larger  than  do  News  edi¬ 
tors  today. 

Despite  the  compression  in  size, 
the  quality  of  reproduction  with 
ofIset  has  been  constantly  superior 
to  letterpress.  There  has  been  a 
wider  range  of  tone  and  a  sharper 
clarity  since  1948.  This  improved 
quality  is  probably  due  to  the 
offset  paper  which  allows  the  use 
of  a  fine,  133-line  screen.  Photos 
also  look  better  to  the  reader  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  is  hard  sized,  Eng¬ 
lish  finish. 

The  Eastern  Press,  printer  of 
the  News,  charges  $2  a  halftone 
with  some  discount  for  quantity. 
This  figure  does  not  vary  with  the 
halftone’s  size,  so  that  offset  pho¬ 
tographs  cost  well  below  letter¬ 
press. 

Line  drawings  which  must  be 
reduced  cost  $1.25  each.  This 
figure,  like  the  one  for  halftones, 
includes  both  the  making  of  the 
line  negative  or  halftone  and  its 
“stripping  in’’  (scotch-taping  the 
line  or  halftone  negative  into  the 
page  negative). 

Sketches,  cartoons,  caricatures 
and  diagrams  drawn  to  size — and 
this  makes  for  the  biggest  saving 
— cost  no  more  than  their  art 
work  to  print.  The  Eastern  Press 
charges  nothing.  This  is  because 
the  drawing  can  be  pasted  directly 
on  the  page  dummy  and  photo¬ 
graphed  with  the  copy. 

Today  a  six-photographer  staff 
is  needed. 

The  News  is  a  daily  tabloid 
newspaper  serving  a  small  com¬ 
munity  (10,000)  with  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  small  circulation  (2,- 
500), 


Ask  fk  /Aon 

WHO  DEMANDS 

iVaccuracy/ 


Ttie  wne  ex- 
eoutlTs  or  fore- 
min  demuidi 
acmracy  because  therr  *r«  cllent-com- 
Dlaint*  when  eren  a  poitect  plate  and 
perfect  mat  do  not  teem  to  hold  up. 

Time-Uga  at  lock-up  are  coetljr. 
Tour  chasea  may  be  at  fault.  Many 
eiartlng  eiecutlres  have  found  ‘  wo 
bring  a  new  accuracy  —  and  economy, 
to  every  operatloo.  Cooault  .  .  . 


nmERKnn  steel 
(HRSE  (0.  3’  y  lORiT  n&HT^ 

ici:  ciir  ^  SEA 


Turn  out  a  maximum  of  clean,  crisp  impressions 
with  a  minimum  of  make-ready.  Put  Blatchford 
in  the  middle  in  your  ink-to-metal-to-paper 
letterpress  printing  cycle. 

No  doubt  about  it  —  metal  makes  a  difference, 
whether  you’re  running  plain  newsprint  or 
fancy  coated.  Because  it’s  the  metal  surface  that 
is  mirrored  in  ink  on  the  paper. 

Blatchford  Metal  catches  every  detail  of  the  mat 
or  matrix,  from  the  dots  in  the  halftones,  to  the 
serifs  on  the  type,  to  the  solids  in  the  line  plates. 
Blatchford  melts  smoothly,  flows  freely,  sets 
solidly.  Every  pound  of  Blatchford  Metal  comes 
to  your  shop  clean,  correctly  proportioned  and 
uniformly  alloyed. 

Feed  Blatchford  through  your  machines  and 
run  it  on  your  presses.  As  a  "printer”  it  will 
deliver  top-notch  performance. 

Cut  dross  losses,  get  cleaner  re-melts 
Use  Blatchford  Type  Metal  Flux 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY— Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pittsbargh, 
St.  Louis;  New  Y ork;  E.  W,  Blatchford  Co.;  New  England: 
National  Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pacific  Coast:  Morris 
P.  Kirk  &  Son,  Inc.,  Lot  Angeles. 

Blatchford 

is  the  NATIONAL  name 
for  dependable  metal ... 
and  for  ^'Honeycomb"  base. 
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We  Are  Proud 
To  Announce 

that  a  six-nnit  WOOD  PRESS 

is  now  in  operation  at  the  Plant  oi 
the  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  COMPANY 

of  PROVIDENCE, 
RHODE  ISLAND 


The  installation  of  this  new  equipment 
will  materially  increase  the  operating 
facilities  of  this  progressive  newspaper. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFKEi  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

All  Foremen  Know 
Just  How  He  Feels 

When  the  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  at  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star  be¬ 
came  a  little  irate  and  frustrated 
over  deadlines  recently  he  posted 
the  following  rules: 

New  Deadlines 
{Agreement  No.  821) 


Monday  paper . anytime 

Tuesday  paper . anytime 

Wednesday  paper . anytime 

Thursday  paper . anytime 

Friday  paper . anytime 

Saturday  paper . anytime 

Sunday  paper . anytime 

All  other  papers . ditto 


No  layouts  will  be  accepted  un¬ 
less  short  at  least  one  mat  and 
preferably  three.  All  mat  short¬ 
ages  immediately  become  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  composing  room. 

For  further  confusion  Copy  A 
and  B  will  be  missing.  Copy  C 
and  D  will  be  changed  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  because  the  store  either  (1) 
has  sold  out  of  (his  particular 
item,  or  (2)  the  merchandise 
didn't  arrive. 

Whenever  possible  all  layouts 
will  be  drawn  on  store  wrapping 
paper  (an  old  sack  will  do),  and 
should  not  at  any  time  be  legible. 

All  ads,  flat  casts  or  engravings 
to  come  from  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  or  town  or  paper  will  be 
handled  only  by  the  composing 
room. 

All  layouts  should  contain  as 
many  angles  as  possible  in  any 
given  space  with  one  angle  cutting 
into  another.  Printers  will  refrain 
from  simplifying  these  layouts. 

In  substituting  mats  which  are 
shown  on  layouts.  The  substi¬ 
tutes  should  be  either  (1)  at  least 
three  inches  deeper  than  the  illus¬ 
tration,  or  (2)  three  inches  small¬ 
er  than  the  illustration. 

Printers  will  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  looking  for  mats 
which  did  not  accompany  layouts. 

All  ads  for  first  press  runs  will 
be  brought  in  later  than  ads  for 
the  second  or  third  run.  These 
ads  will  be  proof-out  ads. 

Any  attempt  to  cooperate  with 
the  composing  room  will  be  met 
with  either  ( 1 )  astonishment,  or 
(2)  suspicion. 

Auer  on  NPA  Group 

Joseph  L.  Auer,  president  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  is  a  member  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Equipment  In¬ 
dustry  Advisory  Committee  in  the 
National  Production  Authority 
Other  members  include:  Edward 
G.  Williams.  American  Type 
Founders;  George  A.  Heintze- 
mann,  Dexter  Folder  Co.;  Harry 
G.  Willnus,  Intertype  Corp.;  J.  F. 
Van  Cata,  of  R.  R.  Robertson 
Co.,  and  Fred  S.  Tipson,  of  T.  W. 
&  C.  B.  Sheridan  Co. 
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Bangor  DailY  News 
Opens  Press  Plant 


HAPPY  DAY  for  the  gang  at  the  LaSalle  (Ill.)  News-Tribune  occurs 
as  Sterling  E.  Peacock  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  delivers  the  coveted 
Ayer  Trophy  for  typographical  excellence  to  General  Manager  Fred¬ 
erick  Miller.  Left  to  right — Earl  Stevenson,  stereo-press  superintend¬ 
ent;  George  Traeger,  in  charge  of  makeup;  Floyd  Esche,  telegraph 
editor;  Thomas  F.  Keay,  managing  editor;  and  John  Barron,  mech¬ 
anical  superintendent. 


Hamilton  Project 
ts  Tricky  Operation 

Thirty  years  after  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator  moved  into  its 
present  building,  workmen  arc 
busy  enlarging,  modernizing  and 
expanding  the  building  while 
others  are  installing  a  new  48 
foot  long  Hoe  press. 

When  finished  the  building  will 
provide  double  the  space  for  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  and  business  office. 
The  front  will  be  all  done  over 
with  stone  facing.  While  over 
100  years  old,  the  Spectator 
moved  from  James  Street  to  King 
Street  31  years  ago,  and  the  work 
now  being  done  coincides  with  the 
removal  of  street-car  tracks  to 
make  way  for  trolley  buses. 

The  modernization  is  tricky 
enough  in  order  that  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper  may  function 
while  the  work  is  going  on. 

When  ordered  and  an  approxi¬ 
mate  delivery  date  given,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  purchase  and  in¬ 
stall  a  secondhand  press  to  take 
up  the  slack  while  units  of  the 
Hoe  straightline  press  are  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  new  speed 
press.  A  Hoe  Z-type  press  built 
in  1922  was  brought  to  Hamilton 
in  umteen  pieces,  all  of  which  had 
been  kept  in  heavy  beeswax 
grease.  Workmen  started  washing 
these  parts  and  assembling  them 
three  years  ago  last  April,  and 
when  this  press  was  ready  for  roll¬ 
ing  papers  the  arrival  of  the  new 
press  was  awaited  with  interest. 
It  should  be  turning  out  papers 
at  the  rate  of  45,000  copies  per 
hour  by  Sept.  1. 

But  even  then  the  old  Bismarck, 
as  the  pressmen  call  the  old  Z- 
type  press  which  they  have  to 
climb  around  to  place  the  plates, 
will  not  be  torn  down.  It  will 
be  greased  and  placed  in  canvas  to 
await  the  day  when  another  six 
units  of  modern  Hoe  presses  will 
be  installed. 


Hagerstown  Press 
From  New  York  Mirror 

The  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald- 
Mail  Co.  has  installed  a  five-unit 
80-page  Hoe  press  bought  from 
the  New  York  Mirror.  It  is 
housed  in  a  79-foot  extension  of 
the  Herald-Mail  plant  which  also 
contains  a  new  mailroom  and 
newsprint  storage  compartment. 
The  paper’s  old  two-unit  press  has 
been  sold  to  the  Merced  (Calif.) 
Sun-Star. 

Madiinisl  Retires 

Tom  Robison  has  resigned  after 
many  years  as  head  machinist  at 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 
Art  Strand  has  been  named  his 
successor  with  Claire  UlchoefTer 
promoted  to  Art  Strand’s  former 
position  as  assistant. 


The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 
had  an  Open  House  May  19-20 
for  public  inspection  of  its  new 
press.  Hosts  were  Mrs.  Fred  D. 
Jordan,  publisher  of  the  117-year- 
old  daily;  Richard  K.  Warren,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher;  “Ricky”  Warren, 
the  publisher’s  grandson,  and 
Frank  L.  Ames,  general  manager. 

The  new  press  plant,  which  cost 
nearly  $500,000,  is  the  first  unit 
in  a  series  in  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  which  calls  for  additional 
structures  which  will  house  the 
entire  organization.  Mrs.  Jordan 
reported  the  paper  now  employs 
163  persons  with  an  annual  pay¬ 
roll  of  $630,000.  In  addition,  100 
correspondents  earn  $36,000  a 
year.  The  paper’s  700  carriers 
earned  $150,000. 

In  1950  the  News  used  3.500 
tons  of  newsprint,  all  from  Maine 
mills.  The  newsprint  bill  was 
$371,000,  plus  $11,760  shipping 
costs. 

The  new  Hoe  press  is  a  color 
convertible  type  in  four-unit  setup 

Ross  Devine  Heads 


Iowa  Conference 

Ross  Devine  of  Davenport  was 
elected  president  of  the  Iowa 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  24th  annual  meeting 
May  7,  at  Cedar  Rapids.  Total 
attendance  was  233. 

Paul  Kamler,  composing  room 
foreman  for  the  Clinton  Herald, 
who  has  been  secretary-treasurer 
for  more  than  20  years,  was  re¬ 
elected.  Other  new  officers  are* 
Gerald  Weis,  Dubuque,  first  vice- 
president;  Glen  Meloy,  Des 
Moines,  second  vicepresident. 


SPEEDY  Blue  Streak  Comet  (Linotype)  is  tested  by  Operator  Earl 
Corr  in  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate  plant  as  Publisher 
Barton  Heiligers  and  Mechanical  Superintendent  Larry  Benjamin 
watch.  The  machine,  capable  of  12  to  14  lines  per  minute,  will  step 
up  the  Post- Advocate’s  teletypesetter  operation  in  ase  since  May,  1948. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

New  Press  Control 
Announced  by  GE 

A  completely  redesigned  line  of 
a-c  preset-speed  printing  press 
controls  in  ratings  through  15 
horsepower  has  been  announced 
by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

For  primary  and  secondary 
control  of  wound-rotor  induction 
motors,  the  new  line  is  suitable 
for  practically  every  printing  ap¬ 
plication  and  is  available  in  both 
reversing  and  nonreversing  forms. 
Nonreversing  forms  are  used  on 
flat  bed  presres,  tin-plate  presses, 
waxing  machines,  intaglio  presses, 
large  cylinder  presses,  and  so 
forth.  Reversing  forms  are  used 
on  offset  presses  and  automatic 
cylinder  presses. 

Control  functions  of  the  new 
devices  are:  start,  jog  (jog- 
reverse),  stop,  and  fast-slow. 
Undervoltage  and  overload  pro¬ 
tection  are  provided. 

The  controller  consists  of  a 
magnetic  control  in  a  dead-front 
steel  enclosure  on  top  of  which 
is  mounted  a  totally-enclosed 
plate-type  rheostat.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  contributes  to  longer  life 
of  the  device  by  removing  all  heat 
from  within  the  enclosure.  All 
connections  are  made  from  the 
front,  and  conduit  runs  are  re¬ 
duced  because  fused  starters  for 
feeder  and  delivery  motors  may 
also  be  mounted  inside  the  main 
controller. 

Very  fine  settings  afe  possible 
because  the  rheostat  provides  50 
to  70  points  of  speed  adjustment. 
Operating  adjustments  are  simple 
and  can  be  made  from  outside  the 
control  enclosure. 

For  remote  operation,  a  motor- 
operated  mechanism  is  mounted 
on  the  rheostat  and  speed  can  be 
adjusted  by  any  number  of  push¬ 
button  stations  installed  at  con¬ 
venient  locations  about  the  press. 
Expensive  master  stations  are  un¬ 
necessary. 

The  controllers  are  rated  15  hp 
(max.),  550-volt  (max.),  220-volt 
control,  60-cycles.  They  measure 
approximately  52-in.  high.  29-in. 
wide,  and  19-in.  deep. 

Wiggins  in  New  Area 

Frank  F.  Wiggins  has  been 
transferred  from  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  area  to  be  Oregon  and  southern 
Washington  representative  for 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  with 
headquarters  in  Portland.  He  was 
the  firm’s  representative  in  Mon¬ 
tana  for  three  years  before  going 
to  California.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
with  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times.  He 
replaces  Ty  L.  Hopgood,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area  as  a  production  engi¬ 
neer. 


Too  Many  Words, 
Bill  Nye  Protests 


Newspapermen  aren’t  as  good 
as  they  used  to  be,  says  William 
N.  (Bill)  Nye,  the  Piqua  (O.) 
Daily  Call’s 
makeup  man  for 
nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  print¬ 
er  for  64  of  his 
81  years. 

In  his  opinion, 
they  write  too 
many  words. 

“Back  in  the  old 
days,  when  type 
was  set  by  hand, 
a  man  learned  to 
put  a  lot  of  news 
into  a  few  words,”  he  asserts. 

Since  Bill  still  is  spry  enough 
to  plant  and  care  for  one  of  the 
TRANSLUCENT  plastic  sheeting  (Alsynhe)  gives  interesting  effect  to  nwst  beautiful  flower  gardens  in 
partitions  in  the  executive  offices  and  departments  of  the  Culver  C^  Piqua  and  can  work  without  eye- 
(Calif.)  Star-News.  Business  Manager  David  Duncan  says  the  material  glasses,  it  looks  as  though  he’ll 
admits  an  even  diffused  light  whOe  retaining  privacy  of  the  office.  be  badgering  the  Daily  Call’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  “short  stuff”  for 
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III  IQI  Efcaif  rAnlAcfc  thought  of  retiring.  His 

I  M  '  EljOy  WQIIIvjlj  47  years  of  loyal  service  in  the 

3l3rtS  NwW  ■  IqIiI  Thirty-one  prize  winners  in  the  Daily  Call  composing  room  have 

1 5th  Annual  IPI  Essay  Ckintests  earned  him  the  right  to  come  and 
Patrick  C.  Boyle,  great-grandson  were  announced  this  week  by  Fred  8p  ss  he  pleases,  but  he  still  In- 
and  namesake  of  the  founder  of  J.  Hartman,  Educational  Director  putting  in  full  time  every 

the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  dug  of  the  International  Graphic  Arts  ‘luy.  Six  days  a  week,  he  pu^  to- 
the  first  shovel  of  earth  in  the  Education  Association,  which  gether  every  one  of  the  Daily 
ground-breaking  ceremony  recent-  sponsors  this  annual  competition  Call’s  10  to  24  pages, 
ly  for  the  new  plant,  to  house  the  in  cooperation  with  International  if  he  had  his  life  to  live 

Derrick  and  the  Blizzard  and  the  Printing  Ink.  More  than  15,000  over.  Bill  admits  that  he  would 
Commercial  Printing  division  of  students  from  310  secondary  and  have  become  a  printer.  His 
the  Derrick  Publishing  Co.  vocational  schools  in  the  United  gfcatest  regret  now  is  that  he 

Witnessing  the  ceremony  were  States  and  Canada  competed  for  t  become  an  orchestra  con- 


Michael,  Peter  and  John  Boyle,  the  $1,690  cash  awards. 


Mrs.  E.  P.  Boyle,  Ann  Boyle  and  yg^j.  competition  was  ____  „„„  nji,  tK* 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher.  marked  hv  the  first  tie  for  a  maior  played  the 

The  36 000-sauare-foot  plant  ® st  te  tor  a  major  cornet  and  French  horn  in  nearly 

me  .jo,ouo  square  loui  piaiii  award  in  the  history  of  IPI  con- 

will  be  a  one-story  structure  with  ,  ,  a  result  two  eaiial  and  organized  in  Piqua 

brick  exterior  walls  and  steel  sash  ^  result,  two  equal  ana  ^jy^mg  the  last  50  years.  In  1920, 

SLws  Th^buildhig  w^^^  separate  prizes  for  second  place  was  a  member  of  the  Meteor 
ZiS  into  threr  Sal  are.”  S.  *  *’“"<*  «>  a-^on-Pany  Ohio 

tnnTng  TaralierJr  flie  S  „  Go..  James  M.  Cox  to  the  Demo- 

road  tracks  will  be  the  newspaper  ^  ^  $250  in  the  Essay  cratic  Convention  in  San  Fran- 

section  in  which  will  be  housed  Young  Won^n  was  cisco, 

the  composing  room,  stereotype,  by  Carol  Welsh  of  Indiana- 

press,  newsprint  storage,  garage,  TolOf  Ad(  Duil 

and  thf*  circulation  denartment.  Technical  High  School,  Chi-  VUIvl  AQj  KUII 


ductor. 

Chances  are,  he  would  have  be¬ 
come  one,  too.  Bill  played  the 
cornet  and  French  horn  in  nearly 


The  central  section  will  be  oc-  ^ago  carried  off  first  prize  of  $250 


cupied  by  the  administrative  and 
advertising  offices  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  The  third  unit 


agement  decided  to  move  to  the 
edge  of  the  city  and  thus  make 
available  the  downtown  site  for 
retail  or  office  space. 


in  the  Essay  Contest  for  Young 
Men. 

Two  second  prizes  of  $150  each 


press,  newsprint  storage,  garage,  t  TolOf  Ad(  Duil 

and  the  circulation  department.  Technical  High  School,  Chi-  vQIOl  AUI  KUII 

The  central  section  will  be  oc-  cago  carried  off  first  prize  of  $250  .  |^  .  .  .  .. 

cupied  by  the  administrative  and  j"  ‘be  Essay  Contest  for  Young  111  ndlCII  0110  Apill 
advertising  offices  and  the  edi-  Forty-nine  color  ads  were  print- 

torial  department.  The  third  unit  Two  second  prizes  of  $150  each  ed  in  March  and  April  by  the 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Ckjmmercial  went  to  Michael  Nunziata,  New  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Her- 
Printing  division.  York  Schcwl  of  Printing,  and  to  aid.  Four  ads  were  in  three  colors 

The  Derrick  company’s  original  Delano  Reistow,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.  and  black,  four  in  two  colors  and 

plan  was  to  build  a  new  plant  in  Carol  Murphy,  of  Cincinnati,  took  black  and  the  balance  in  one  color 

the  business  district,  but  due  to  second  prize  of  $150  in  the  Essay  and  black.  Herald  officials  believe 

this  area  being  crowded,  the  man-  Contest  for  Young  Women.  this  may  be  a  record  for  newspa- 

agement  decided  to  move  to  the  pers  the  size  of  the  Herald  (circ. 

edge  of  the  city  and  thus  make  fT^|^r  j  DIaAf  13,500). 

available  the  downtown  site  for  Iviv  III  vlwyOII  r  IClIII  In  the  first  four  months  of  1951 
retail  or  office  space.  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-  the  Herald  has  published  95,000 


nnn  DvAIAfl  perforators  and  two  oi>eration  being  a  record  month  with  35,000 

^&UOfVvU  r  lUJClI  units  for  teletypsetter  operation  in  lines.  The  Herald  was  one  of  the 

The  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her-  its  composing  room.  The  mem-  first  small  papers  to  develop  a 
aid,  afternoon  daily,  has  taken  out  bers  of  the  typographical  union  simple  system  of  making  its  own 
a  permit  for  construction  of  a  new  and  the  publishers  agreed  to  the  color  separation  plates  in  its  one- 
plant  at  Chestnut  St.  and  Corbin  same  contract  terms  in  effect  in  man  engraving  department,  and 
Place,  with  estimated  cost  of  Portland  where  the  Oregonian  is  has  reproduced  in  full  color  the 
$208,000.  using  teletypesetter  operation.  work  of  contemporary  artists. 


’Tele’  in  Oregon  Plant  In  the  first  four  months  of  1951 

The  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-  the  Herald  has  published  95,000 
Guard  has  installed  three  tape  lines  of  color  advertising,  March 


being  a  record  month  with  35,000 
lines.  The  Herald  was  one  of  the 
first  small  papers  to  develop  a 


man  engraving  department,  and 
has  reproduced  in  full  color  the 
work  of  contemporary  artists. 
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PUBLISHER  ior  June  9,  1951 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  ^  T  Fims* PeTsomel  at  ANPA  Conference 

Griner  to  Conduct 

ANPA  Parley  I  ^^'^*****’^J'  Koessler,  R.  P.  Lalor.  77,  78)-^eorge  F.  Morrison,  Erwin  H. 


aiNTDA  P/Tvlair  rxfcwsPAPtK  equipmeni  anu  sup- 

xvi^r'A  ruriey  pjy  firms  will  have  elaborate  ex- 

continued  from  page  11  hibits  at  the  annual  ANPA  Me- 
_  chankal  Conference  at  the  Edge- 

Eybers,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  next 
will  tell  of  dispatch  department  week. 

Mtup.  John  Barron,  LaSalle  (Ill.)  Following  is  the  advance  regis- 


JOHN  GiiFFiTHS  Co.,  Inc. — ^John  Grif-  Arpe. 


fiths,  Fred  Griffiths. 


N'ew  England  Fibre  Blanket  Co. — 


Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. — Rog-  Francis  H.  Grenier,  Colin  Campbell, 


er  L.  Perry. 


Anthony  B.  Cronin,  Edward  W.  Gordon, 


Hammond  Machinery  Builders,  Inc.  Edward  P.  Gaughan,  William  M. 
-A.  T.  Vanderlinde,  Adrian  L.  Van-  Naeder,  Edward  K.  Sparks 
erlinde.  Xiles  &  Nelson,  Inc. — J.  J.  Strick- 

Himelblau  Byfield  &  Co.  (Booth  land,  J.  H.  Clancy,  L.  C.  Doran,  W.  P. 


tration  ot  the  firms' pen»nnel  as  bV'  sS  Co,r.-E,  D. 

room  operation.  reported  in  questionnaires  dlS-  R.  Hoe  &  Company.  Inc.— J.  J.  Auer,  Powell,  C.  J.  Naylor,  R.  H.  Price,  G.  E. 

The  whole  subject  of  teletype-  tributed  by  Editor  &  Publisher:  A-  Higgins,  w.  c.  Coop-  Browns 


.........  '  't,  W.  Ilombrow,  R.  A.  Willoughby,  Printing  Eouipment  Corf. — ^J.  Lee 

setter  operation  WIU  oe  exploreu  Abitik  Service,  Inc. — H.  L.  Bow-  L-  Kohl,  O.  L.  Crain,  E.  W.  Petty,  Ferguson,  Jr.,  Donald  Underhill,  Donald 
at  a  panel  conducted  by  Donald  man,  N  E.  Paukert,  R.  A.  Callahan.  R.  A.  Crain,  G.  E.  Devyr,  F.  Gebhard,  O.  Ferguson,  Robert  C.  Ferguson, 

P  Miller  Allentown  (Pa  I  Call-  American  Type  Founders,  Inc. — Ar-  W.  J.  Mur^y,  F.  Barnecott.  Ralph  J.  Scherer,  John  Marso. 

P.  Miller,  /llteniown  (Pa.J  COH  Amesen,  Chris  Foss.  Steve  L.  J-  M.  Huber  Corporation— J.  S.  Hart,  Printing  Equipment  Engineer 

Chronicle,  with  representatives  of  Watts.  C.  D.  Adkins,  A.  J.  Cooper,  W.  E.  (Booth  87)— W.  D.  Will,  George  Gell, 


.  cooper, 
e,  J.  T.  F'is 


Linotype,  Intertype  and  Teletype-  Atlantic  Zinc  Works.  Inc.  (Booth  V  I  w'’ 

setter  firms  participating.  ^  Bonner,  R.  Valeiicia’.  ^R.  C.  Burke,' F.  N.  Rapid  Roller  Company— li.  D.  Kalli- 

The  Pressroom  comes  in  for  c,„-,  n.vru.u'.  <:«»  vi...  r-/,  *'■  s®";  R-  E._Wieland,  M.^E.  Hilliwm. 


Sam’l  Bingham's  Son  Mfg.  Co. —  N.  H.  Jackson. 


Crowding,  E.  .\.  Linn,  E.  G.  Myover,  son,  R.  E.  Wieland,  M.  E.  Hillison. 


Reilly  Electrotype  Co.  (Booths  46, 


attention  Tuesday  afternoon  under  M.  M.  Caldwell,  Don  E.  Crews,  J.  W.  ‘  imperial  Type  Metal  Company—  49)— Edward  H.  Reilly,  Louis  M.  Brow- 
thc  chairmanship  of  Joseph  E.  Me-  C.  Ringman,  John  Roland  A.  Buhl,  Wnght  S.  (:ouls..n,  nell,  Jr.,  John  H.  O'Rourke,  John  C. 

ILfi.ll.m  (Mlic  \  /y>.*r  "  t-  n Howard  L.  Felix,  William  D.  Howell,  Henderson,  Jr. 

Mullen,  Milwaukee  (WIS.)  Jour-  E.  W.  Blatchford  Co. — Branch  of  Roy  Kuhns,  William  C.  Otter,  Claude  R.  R.  Robertson  Company  (Booths 

nal;  Earl  R.  Weiskittel,  Youngs-  v®*®  9®-  (Booth  20,  21,  22)  E.  Purkis,  Clarence  Seaman,  Clarence  23,  24) — Don  Grant,  W.  E.  -Miller,  E. 

town  (Ct  \  Vindicator-  and  W  — I"  D.  Jaga-  J.  Walkoe,  Grant  F.  Wilber,  Jr.,  Grant  Pollack,  D.  F.  Keller,  J.  F.  Vancata. 

town  (U.J  vmatcaior,  aim  W.  reski,  George  A.  Savage,  Phil  Ruppert,  I'.  Wilber,  Sr.,  Robert  A.  Pennev,  Wil-  Rochester  Color  Printing  Co.— Jo- 

Watson  Southam,  Southam  Co.  of  Art  Timm,  Ed  Olson.  Ham  A.  Penney,  Donald  R  Prentice,  seph  Lynch. 

Canada  Press  manufacturer’  ren-  Bourges,  William  J.  Prentice.  Rolled  Plate  Metal  Company  (Booth 

_ _  _ Tj....  .u-  ^^'5*  Patricm  H.  Donnelly.  International  Paper  Salks  Co..  Inc.  82) — Fred  A.  Dirkes,  Frank  Bonner, 


resentatives  will  conduct  the  show  Burgess  Cellulose  Company— Victor  — R.  C.  Neely,  T.  E.  Reilly.  W.  C.  .Me-  Patrick  J.  Kearns, 
of  new  devices  and  Frank  Dassori,  Eishburn,  L.  a.  Giessel,  W.  A.  Car-  Cullough,  W.  G.  Dodge.  H.  B.  RouiiE  & 


pressroom  operation. 
Color  in  Advertising 


WR.  RBw^vv  L.  A.  Giessel,  W.  A.  Car-  Ctillougb,  W,  G.  Dodge.  H.  B  Rousis  &  Company  (Booths  53 

Detroit  (Mirh  I  Timet  will  con-  C'"'.  Fangman,  International  Printing  Ink  Co.—  and  54)— Harry  W.  Knoll.  Frank  Ste- 

uelmit  (Micn.j  nmes,  win  con-  Paul  Richmond,  E.  W.  Fraher,  Harry  T.  A.  Ryan,  Walter  J.  Cassidy,  Ralph  phan. 

elude  the  period  with  a  discussion  ''sal,  Don  Pyles,  B.  E.  Fishhum.  Mawbey.  Dale  Welsh.  Robert  Donald.  Walter  Scott  &  Company,  Inc.— 

of  nressroom  oneration  Mat  Corporation —  V.  Gamer,  Robert  Fippinger.  C.  B.  Officer,  Earl  Britton,  Donald  A. 

F  ■  Frank  M.  Tighe.  George  T.  Kempter,  Intertype  Corporation — A.  T.  Mann,  Brown,  August  VV.  Stark,  A.  Vincent 

Carl  R.  Borchardt,  William  F.  melan.  Jr..  H.  H.  Moad,  T.  A.  MacElwee,  C.  J.  Weber! 

Chemto,  pHOTOPioDucTS  COMPANY  Stupka,  H.  R.  Freund,  K.  Foster,  Sta-Hi  Coipoiation  (Booths  74  and 


n  ..  J  A*  £  J  ^  X  vuMrANY  rtiupiui,  XI.  IV.  r Tcunti,  r.  rosier,  aTA-ril  ^^obfomation  vuooins  /«*  aiiu 

Better  production  of  advertising  Inc.  (Booth  33)^ — Francis  C.  Powers,  Thomas  Martin;  Chicago  Salesmen:  W.  75) — Craig  C.  Baker,  O.  T.  Cochran, 
is  the  topic  for  the  Tuesday  eve-  Kenneth  F.  McNeil,  C.  H.  (kiodspeed,  E.  J.  Lansing,  R.  M.  Stbbbotex  Machineby  Company 

nino  m^tino  fnllnw^H  hv  thi»  Fn-  J*"  *  Moore,  F.  W.  Northmore,  B.  O’Connell,  (Bo^  43) — Charles  Fritschi. 

ning  meeting,  loiiowca  Dy  inc  tn  Oavid  n.  Banks,  Jr.,  Ray  Lapierre,  It.  A.  Priddlc,  R.  V.  Ritten,  B.  M.  E.  T.  Sullebabceb  Company — J.  A. 

graving  panel.  Color  comics  and  Ashton  J.  Burg.  Stark,  W.  F.  Streit.  Sullebargcr,  William  Dombev. 

rotogravure  are  foremost  on  the  a  The  Jampol  Company  INC.-Howard  Teaneck  Chemical  Co.,  INC.-John 

®  tt  c  u..  ^  £  xUaw  V*  ^cott,  H.  E.  Brun-  M.  Jampol,  Karl  J.  Hermmghausen,  Grahamer,  Jr. 

list,  with  Harry  Eybers  of  the  dage,  H.  R.  Behr,  G.  R.  Dayton,  H.  J.  Herbert  E.  Daniels,  Fred  Casal^na.  Teletypesetteb  Cobporation  (Booths 


Washington  Post  and  F.  Richard  Mitchell,  C.  W  Burger,  R.  H.  McLam.  Charles  Enu  Johnson  Company—  40  and  41) — Charles  H.  Godfrey,  R.  H. 
1  •‘llw  (TJlo  \  In  iL'  Marsfon,  C.  M.  Keeter,  Fred  A.  Travalena,  Sr.  Halvorsen,  F.  J.  Phillips,  D.  F.  Smith, 

Lilly,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  in  \v.  e.  Keightley,  M.  L.  Priban.  R.  M.  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing  k  A  Sylvester. 

charge.  Erwin  Miessler  of  Chicago  ^mmen.  H.  J.  Biddulph,  M.  Pantone,  Co.  (Booth  19) — E.  J.  Funk.  Jr  .  Karl  Tingur,  Brown  &  Company  (Booths 
will  dve  the  acenev  viewnoint  and  J*  Cline,  D.  C.  Frost,  Ctenn,  Fred  D,  Logan,  W.  W .  Drissen,  44  and  45)”"John  \V^.  Foster,  Sr.,  Wil* 

will  ^ve  ine  agency  victim  ana  j,  W.  Sorenson.  J.  Richardson,  A.  Sovde.  Ham  M.  Tingue.  Robert  H.  Dunham. 

Ben  Dalgin,  New  York  Times,  will  The  Collmar  Corporation-Cooksey  Tke  Korfund  Company,  Inc.  (Booth  John  W.  Foster,  Jr..  G.  G.  Sanborn, 
tell  what  newspapers  are  doing.  op  Web  Control  (Booth  73) —  35) — S.  Rosenzweig.  Michael  J.  Doyle,  Robert  W.  Shaw, 

B  n  D  nnln..  In  o!lo.>rt;c:nn  .'c  tKo  .L?*'’  E.  Spangler,  KuHNSi,  Yewdall  &  I.AYMAN  (Booth  Harry  W.  Stauder,  William  M.  Breii- 

color  in  advertising  is  the  A1  Peterson,  Ed  Konath.  Henry  Thiele.  79) — Clifford  Yewdall,  William  M.  Lay-  nan,  W.  N.  Norwood, 
topic  for  E.  Thomas  McBreen.  .  Color  _  production  Service— Robert  man.  United  American  Metals  Coep. — 


Sullebarger,  William  Dombey. 

',  Inc. — Howard  Teaneck  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. — John 

Heyminghausen,  Grahamer,  Jr. 

d  Casabona.  Teletvpesettee  Corporation  (Booths 

SON  Company —  40  and  41) — Charles  H.  Godfrey,  R.  H. 

Halvorsen,  F.  J.  Phillips,  D.  r.  Smith, 
Manufacturing  k.  A.  Sylvester. 

Funk.  Jr.,  Karl  Tingur,  Brown  &  Company  (Booths 


topic  for  E.  Thomas  McBreen,  .  Corns  production  Service— Robert  man.  United  American  Metals  Coep. — 

rhirnon  no^nrvmnn  •  Travis.  CTiarles  A.  Petty.  Lake  Erie  Engineering  Corp.— J.  V.  L.  W.  Goldberg,  W.  H.  Street,  W.  E. 

t..nicagO  agencyman.  Coosa  River  News, print  Co.— W.  W.  Landau,  C.  A.  Steinhauscr,  C.  S.  Davis,  Peterson,  W.  O.  Wicklund,  VV.  T. 

At  the  session  on  Engraving,  Cross.  jr.  Riordon. 

Mr  McMullen  will  bo  into  the  Coyne  and  Jacobs  Division  (News-  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. —  Vulcan  Rubber  Products,  Inc. 

I  f  ,,  « «.,  ,7  .  _-i«,  paper  Siinnlies) — Patrick  M.  Coyne.  M.  P.  Fishel,  Ray  W.  Gutzwiller,  G.  (Booth  26) — E.  C.  Hemes,  J.  R.  Cooper, 

details  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  S  Cutler-IIammer.  Inc.— P.  Feld-  Walter  Lieb,  George  E.  Nelson,  Joseph  g.  C.  Chalmers,  E.  R.  .\lbert,  J.  A. 
color  analyst  system  for  three-  B-  Rouse.  J,  B.  Jochem,  P.  Quigley.  .Maxwell,  T.  H.  McConnell,  Jr. 

r-nlcr  POP  -inH  Riirt  Morlor  V"  C.  Peterson,  C.  M.  Hall,  A.  H.  Linotype  Parts  Company,  Inc. — Emil  Wood  Flonc  Corporation — Thornton 

OTlor  K.U.P.  and  Burt  Macler,  James,  J.  TI.  Sauer,  A.  F.  Kersey.  Bendow,  Everett  C.  Miller,  V'.  .An-  Hall,  William  Henry  Ingram.  Jr.,  Ray 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  will  Loyal  S.  Dixon  Company  (News-  dreacci,  Harry  W.  W'ilson,  M.  Van  Finzer,  Cyril  C.  Cox,  Charles  H.  Scherb. 

conduct  a  Question  -  and  -  answer  Ptess  Erectors) — T»yal  S.  Dixon.  McKce.  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp- 

.  ,  ^  Eastern  Color  Printing  Company —  Lorenz  Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.  — i.  Thomberg,  R.  G.  Griffoul,  P.  L. 

period.  William  B.  Pape,  H.arold  A.  Moore,  — Louis  Lorenz,  Arthur  M.  I.orenz,  Tillison,  A.  j!  Munson.  E.  A.  Rehn, 

Charles  R.  McGuire,  Minne-  J."®  J®*”!  Enright,  Howard  Walter  L.  Lorenz.  Edwin  Zimmerman.  Kirk  McFarlin,  George  R.  Steel.  C.  S. 

\  Simmons,  Classen  Perkins,  Elvin  Pier-  Ludlow  Tvpoceaph  Company  (Booths  Caffrev.  B.  C.  Denning,  Sam  Oderraan, 

apo/lJ  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune.  p„nt  25  and  32)-0.  Wight  Asbell,  Wesley  J  s  MillikCT. 


and  Leven  T.  Deputy,  Dallas  Eastern  Newspaper  Supply.  Inc.—  I-antis,  Robert  W.  Buckley,  Allen 

(Toy  )  Newt  u/ill  nr#»<:iH<»  at  th<»  Edear  A.  Mills,  Jr.,  Irving  J.  Carter.  Maack,  Charles  Creek,  John  I.  Moore,  _  _  ^ 

(leX.)  isens,  win  preside  ai  ine  Manufacturing  Co.— C.  Gus  Thomas  DePoy,  Fred  L.  Mosier.  Frank  riR!#!lBiA  I  aI  T 

Stereotyping  session  Wednesday  Amenta.  Hubbard,  Waiter  Sharp.  Frank  Jen-  dllCcIllO  J  01  V 

morninB  when  C  M  Flint  ANPA  Federated  Metals  Division,  Amer-  nings,  Oran  C.  Smith.  Russell  Jensen,  * 

Tecearr.u  AifOr-tnl  ii'/lll  r.i>’r,orf  on  SMELTING  AND  ReFININC  CO.  CUy  Wellman,  John  O.  King,  James  TufA  Dlanlf 

research  director,  will  report  on  42)— w.  H  Pollock.  E.  L.  Rim-  Westh.aver.  UScS  I  WO  rldnll 

recent  developments  in  the  Easton  hault.  Jr.,  C.  it.  Merbitz,  V.  J.  Ry.aii,  J.  Thomas  McHugh  Company — J. 


New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  Howard  Flint  Ink  Coj 
will  lead  a  discussion  period.  e.  IL  ^nt.  a.  a.  i 

Modernized  mailroom  operation  '  AgTiiuR  ‘  ii.  '^(Iae'bfx, 
is  the  theme  of  the  Wednesday  Clarke,  .\rfhtir  H.  Gachei 


_ _  hault.  Jr.,  C.  IT.  Merbitz,  V.  J.  Ryan,  J.  Thomas  McHugh  Company — J. 

Laboratories,^nd  L  H.  Conley,  ^  '"'’^i^rR.x  CoN^';s/roRP^(Bi;ffi  Jhe  expanded  Chicago  Journal 

Howard  Flint  Ink  Companv-E  B.  Lon.  S.  I-anders,  Clifford  Yewdall,  Ger-  of  Commerce  Edition  Ot  tnc  tValt 
Flint,  R.  H.  Flint.  A.  A.  McNah.  E.  V.  aid  W.  Hunter.  Willis  C.  Hunter,  Jack  Street  Journal  is  Using  two  Sepa- 
Mills.  M.  Seiberling.  C.  O.  Jacohson.  Faris,  Clifford  J.  Martz,  Wycliffe  Winn,  .  nlantc  fnr  it<  mechanical  on- 
Artiiur  H.  Gaebel,  Tnc— Mich.iel  Patrick  Kelley,  Morris  Rice  rate  plants  tOr  ItS  mecnanicai  Op 

Clarke,  .\rfhiir  H.  Gachei.  Mercenthaler  Linotype  Co. — H.  W.  erations. 


afteriwan  nrnornm  iinrier  the  Opneeai.  Electric  Company  (Booth  Porte,  W.  L.  Bartlett,  W.  J.  Mulroy,  Paopc  are  comoosed  in  the  Old 

atternoon  program  un^r  tne  ,2.  1.1.  i4  West  lyiunge)— K.  R.  Ross.  E.  Renh  I>:ach.  Jack  Burke.  Louis  Ros-  ,  are  Composed  in  me  oi« 

chairmanship  of  W.  E.  Gibbons,  w.  v.  Gough.  F.  H.  Wrick.  H.  S.  setto,  E.  D.  Betts,  r.  J.  Borntraeger,  Journal  of  Commerce  plant  at  12 

Chicago  Herald- American,  and  n'  J.  F  Schuman,  K.  E.  Ponath  Fred  B.  £.  Grand  Ave.,  mats  are  rolled 

o«  *  E>  A  /XM  \  K.  P.  Grenfdl,  T.  R.  Rn^tall.  I*.  O.  Asdel,  Jr.,  Bnant  Patterson,  John  Hilp-  m4kce<»noAr  to  tho 

Reg  Tranter,  Bos/on  (Mass.)  J/er-  Brewer,  c.  Hewson.  p.  B  Komeke.  man.  and  sent  by  auto  messenger  to  tne 

aid  and  Traveler.  The  speakers  D.  T.  Evans,  c.  R.  (Wens,  \v.  Kurlish.  'The  Walter  w.  Mezo  Company —  business  daily’s  new  press  plant 
include  H.  Earle  Runion,  produc-  "orNEPArPLATE  Makers.  Supply  Co-.-  ''’51‘o7ir'VJ;Isaw  company  (Booth  at  650  W.  Washington  St  There 

tion  engineer;  W.  H.  Hayfoxd,  pany  (Booth  6S)— a.  b.  K-eck.  John  E.  .i6)— Hamid  O.  Mohr.  L.  J.  Wesley,  a  four-unit  Hoe  press  has  been 


Wiretyer  Corp.,  and  Peter  De-  F.d  Clark.  Ray  n.^ee 

The  GoonvEAR  Tire  anp  Ruri 


Florez,  who  will  show  a  film  on 
the  new  Dexter  Stuffing  Machine. 


The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  Chesley  F.  Carlson,  I..  G.  Olander 


M.  C.  Brown,  w.  F.  Christmann.  installed,  providing  added  press 

The  Monomelt  Company.  Tnc.  nrocc 

(Booths  1  and  2) — VV’.  H.  F.  Thompson,  Capacity  for  the  enlarged  press 


The  convention  winds  up  after  a  p-'a^gerV  tf'T  Hanson.  Tv  Hen”;  CH^iMicrL  Co":-Rarph  ■  c’^'p^rso;;:  ef  tions  of  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL 
brief  session  on  handling  of  news-  r.  s.  Rriiiv,  v.  A.  Kopn.  a.  t.  Kmhn.  w.  G.  For«ter.  r.  A.  Bratt^itrom.  L.  R.  Plate  casting,  press  worK  and 
print,  featuring  a  movie  from  the  ^V”c"’’pmu■.  M  E%^r^^ 


Geo.  II.  Morrill  Co..  Division  Sun 


run  of  the  Midwest  and  Chicago 
editions  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Milwaukee  Journal. 


VMiite,  L.  D.  Wneht,  V..  J.  Y.?p:ow. 


R.  D.  Lyons,  A.  H.  Solbcrj?. 


Washington  plant. 
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’Round  Dk  elr  d^eald 


Daily’s  Effort  Frees 
Man  Jailed  as  Killer 


he  committee.  Reps.  Woodrow  BUI  Burson  at  the  front, 

delvin.  Perry  Murray  and  Richard 

►impson  said  in  a  joint  state-  of  duty”  under  heavy  small  arms  Death  House  Is  His  Beat; 

nent:  fire  while  getting  stories  on  the  He's  Also  Radio  Vocalist 

“We  have  largely  followed  rec-  “Buffalo  Regiment”  in  combat.  Bellefonte,  Pa. _ Jack  Yeager, 

immendations  of  the  St.  Peters-  In  a  regimental  order  Mr.  Bur-  associate  editor  of  the  Centre 

)urg  Times.  We  believe  this  is  the  son,  former  U.  P.  bureau  manager  Times,  has  covered  60  ex- 

nost  practical  method  of  letting  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  received  the  ^cutions  at  the  _ 

he  electorate  know  who  is  con-  title  of  “Honorary  Buffalo."  The  Bockview  Peni- 

ributing  to  a  political  campaign  order  said  he  “distinguished  him-  t  e  n  t  i  a  r  y  near 

ind  how  the  money  is  being  self  by  exemplary  performance  of  during  the 

pent.”  his  duty  in  ground  combat  against  jg  years  and  K  ^ 

Last  summer.  Times  Editor  Nel-  the  enemy  in  March  at  Mt.  come  to  ■ 

;on  Poynter  assigned  Political  Taeimi  and  again  in  May  at  Hill  upon  the  Bf-^ 

iVriter  Morty  Freedman  to  do  a  479.”  assignments  as 

.cries  of  articles  entitled  “The  “On  these  occasions.  Burson,  routine.  I 

tJigh  Cost  of  Running  for  Office  a  war  correspondent,  climbed  sue-  Knownthrough- 
n  Florida.”  cessive  hills  under  heavy  small  (j,g  for 

Freedman  spent  several  weeks  arms  fire  in  order  to  contact  the  coverage  of 

gathering  material  by  personal  in-  front  line  riflemen  in  search  of  prison’s  Yeager 

terview  and  correspondence.  He  facts,”  it  said.  “Death  House,” 

turned  up  some  startling  informa-  Mr.  Burson’s  war  coverage,  the  especially  among  the  wire  services, 

tion.  order  said,  “reflects  great  credit  Yeager  has  helped  many  a 

Freedman's  articles  and  the  edi-  upon  himself  and  the  United  metropoditan  newsman  get  over 
torial  were  reprinted  in  a  brochure  Press.”  nervousness  in  reporting  an  execu- 

“Background  for  a  Better  Florida”  Although  a  veteran  newsman,  tion. 

which  the  Times  distributed  wide-  Mr.  Burson  is  one  of  the  young-  Yeager  has  heard  hardened 

y-  est  correspondents  covering  the  gunmen  say,  “So  long  warden,” 

Parrim£>nt  Honftre  BlirQon  Korean  War.  He  says  himself  they  went  to  their  deaths. 

Ronortinn  TInHer  Fir#*  ^  listened  to  a  Negro  sing  a  spiritual. 

For  Reporting  Under  Fire  convincing  most  people  that  he  3^^  ^  Mohammedan  exclaim.  “Al- 

WiTH  THE  U.  S.  7th  Division  in  has  back  of  him  seven  years  of  ^  praised  ” 

Correspond-  full-time  journalistic  experience 

end  William  Burson  was  honored  At  15  he  was  a  reporter  for  j^e  penalty  to  the  state,  Mr. 

June  5  by  the  17th  Infantry  Regi-  the  Thomaston  (Ga.)  News,  his  Yeager  says  that  “nothing  very 
ment  for  “exemplary  performance  home  weekly.  A  year  later  he  jramatic  really  ever  happens;  it 

was  its  news  editor.  A  scholar-  nierely  routine.” 

ship  enabled  him  to  study  jour-  , 

^  -  -V  nal^m  at  the  University  of  Geor-  Meager  has  learned  to  ap- 

V  gia  when  he  was  17.  He  finished  Proach  his  grim  as^gnments  with 
his  course,  with  high  honors,  in  calmness  born  of  experi- 

MM  ^  UmSf  two  and  a-half  years,  in  the  ence,  but  as  if  to  compensate  for 

iVSjt*  8HP  meanwhile  working  on  the  copy  unpleasant  features  of  tire  ^b, 

M  desk  of  the  Athens  Banner-Her- 

aid,  on  the  city  staff  of  the  . 

Atlanta  Constitution,  and  serving  Scotchy  netires  at  /b; 
as  public  relations  director  of  his  Slippery  Rock's  Booster 
college.  Upon  his  graduation  he  Pittsburgh  —  Like  most  news- 
was  offered  the  post  permanently  papermen,  Louis  A.  (Scotchy) 
OUTSTANDING  reporter  of  1950  along  with  the  editorship  of  the  Mac^nald,  state  editor  of  the 
is  the  tag  pinned  on  Elizabeth  alumni  weekly,  at  a  full  profes-  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  avowed 
McWhorter  of  Rutland  (Vt.)  Daily  sor’s  salary.  He  declined  in  order  that  some  day  he’d  take  some 
Herald  bv  Jeff  Wylie,  of  Time-  1°  a  job  more  to  his  liking,  time  off  and  do  some  plain  and 
Life,  at  New  England  Women’s  one  with  a  news  service.  He  fancy  story  writing. 

Press  Association  meeting.  Miss  joined  U.  P.  in  1948  and  became  Scotchy  has  finally  got  around 
McWhorter  was  cited  for  her  cov-  Birmingham  bureau  manager  in  to  doing  just  that.  He’s  written 


Florida  Legislature 
Adopts  Daily's  Program 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  The 
Florida  Legislature  last  week 
passed  stringent  laws  governing 
spending  in  election  campaigns 
after  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  in 
a  hard-hitting  series  of  articles,  re¬ 


vealed  it  cost  more  than  $450,000  erage  of  the  Vermont  hurricane.  1950. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Hound  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  72 


“30”  to  his  newspaper  career  at 
the  age  of  76  and  after  60  years 
of  journalism.  He  was  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  oldest  active  new^aper- 
man. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “I’m  going  to 
write  something  other  than  a  news 
story.” 

Scotchy  broke  into  the  business 
in  1891  “inking  a  hand  press”  on 
the  Slippery  Rock  (Pa.)  Signal. 
Later  he  became  the  editor  and 
owner. 

In  1913,  he  came  to  the  Pitts- 
hurgh  Press  as  a  reporter  and 
shortly  was  promoted  to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  a  post  he  held  for  10  years. 
He  then  held  executive  posts  on 
several  district  newspapers.  He 
had  been  state  editor  of  the  Post- 
Gazette  since  1932. 

Much  of  Scotchy’s  energy  was 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  his 
alma  mater,  Slippery  Rock  State 
Teachers  College.  When  it  was  a 
normal  school,  Scotchy  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  developing  athletic 
teams  there.  In  fact,  Scotchy 
played  football  “for  six  or  seven 
years.”  As  he  put  it,  “they  were 
not  so  particular  in  those  days.” 

He  will  be  one  of  the  guests  of 
honor  at  the  banquet  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
vention  here. 

'Very  Rude*  Questions 
Bring  Frank  Answers 

Dallas  —  Yoshido  Nirasawa 
and  Nobushige  Wakamatsu  “cov¬ 
ered”  City  Hall  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

Their  byline  story  reported 
their  interviews  with  “ten  big 
shots  of  key  departments.” 

“These  big  shots  were  very  kind 
and  democratic  to  us,”  wrote 
Messrs.  Nirasawa  and  Wakamatsu. 
“They  did  not  behave  arrogantly 
and  talked  very  frankly  with  us. 

“We  asked  them  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Some  of  them  were  very 
rude  questions.  But  these  big 
shots  answered  us  very  frankly.” 

The  two  Japanese  newspaper 
reporters  spent  a  week  working 
with  the  Dallas  News  staff  as  part 
of  a  three  month  tour  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  freedom  of  the  press. 

Strictly  Routine 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. — “We  rou¬ 
tined  ourselves  right  out  of  the 
newspapers.  Chairman  Hugo  Sims 
of  the  Wofford  College  (Spartan¬ 
burg)  board  of  trustees,  told 
Glen  W.  Naves,  Spartanburg 
Jourrutl  reporter,  when  he  con¬ 
tacted  that  official  for  a  report  on 
an  all-day  meeting. 

“It  was  so  routine  I  couldn’t 
even  do  a  story  myself.”  the  chair¬ 
man  said. 

He  should  know. 

He’s  publisher  of  the  Orange¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Times-Democrat  and 
a  veteran  daily  newspaperman,  so 
the  reporter  took  him  at  his  word 
and  departed. 


A  GENERAL  FAREWELL  is  accorded  Irwin  Tress,  at  right.  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos  staffer,  as  he  takes  leave  of  Korea  for  assign¬ 
ment  in  Los  Angeles.  (David  Cicero  goes  to  Korea).  Saying  go^- 
byes  are  General  Van  Fleet  and  Col.  Noble  Wiley,  8th  Army  PIO. 

Steal  Swinton 
Is  Named  AP 
Chief  for  Italy 

Stan  Swinton,  widely  -  travelled 
Associated  Press  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  been  appointed 
Chief  of  Bureau 
in  Rome  to  su¬ 
pervise  opera- 
tions  in  Italy. 

H  e  succeeds 
Charles  Guptill, 
who  is  returning 
to  the  United 
States  for  home 
leave  and  reas¬ 
signment. 

M  r .  Swinton 
legally  is  Stanley 
Swinton  Mitchell  Swinton 
but  doesn’t  like  the  name  of  Stan¬ 
ley.  Born  in  Charlevoix.  Mich., 
Sept.  1,  1919,  he  wrote  his  first 
professional  news  story  at  the  age 
of  15  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Two  inches  long  it  brought  $1 — 
and  a  desire  to  stay  in  journalism 
which  never  dimmed. 

Off  To  War 

He  joined  AP,  Detroit,  the  day 


AP's  Best-Seller 

The  AP  Writing  Handbook, 
which  summarizes  the  1949-50 
Readability  campaign,  has  gone 
into  its  third  printing  to  meet 
requests  for  copies.  Some  of 
the  10,000  copies  already  dis¬ 
tributed  have  gone  to  journal¬ 
ism  students  and  editors  in 
foreign  lands,  to  Army  infor¬ 
mation  officers,  and  to  Leaven¬ 
worth  Penitentiary  for  use  by 
convicts  who  are  taking  writing 


Hoberecht's  Scoop 
On  Formosa  Recalled 

A  confidential  State  Depart¬ 
ment  paper  which  kicked  up  a 
row  among  Senators  investigating 
General  MacArthur’s  dismissal 
was  first  revealed  in  a  United 
Press  dispatch  from  Tokyo  on 
Jan.  3,  1950. 

U.P.  Correspondent  Earnest 
Hoberecht  had  a  scoop  on  that 
date  with  a  story  disclosing  secret 
State  Department  instructions 
about  Formosa  to  members  of 
the  U.  S.  foreign  service.  The 
Department  has  refused  ever  since 
then  to  make  public  the  official 
text  of  the  Dec.  23.  1949  docu¬ 
ment. 

■ 

In  New  Building 

Jack  Williams’  Waycross  (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald,  has  moved  into 
its  new  modern,  two-story  build¬ 
ing  put  up  according  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  own  specifications. 

Prize  Party 

San  Francisco— A  chunk  of 
Don  Whitehead’s  Pulitzer  Prize 
money  paid  for  a  party  for  the 
boys  who  handled  his  copy  on 
the  foreign  desk  here.  But  the 
only  work  they  ever  did  on 
Don's  copy,  the  AP  staffers 
say,  was  to  insert  paragraph 
marks. 


he  was  graduated  from  college, 
June  15,  1940.  He  went  on  mili¬ 
tary  leave  nine  months  later. 

During  four  and  one-half  years 
in  the  Army,  his  byline  became 
known  to  thousands  of  soldiers 
from  his  Stars  and  Stripes  articles 
wirtten  in  North  Africa,  Italy  and 
Southern  France. 

He  was  an  eye-witness  to 
Mussolini’s  grisly  end  in  Milan’s 
Piazza  Loratto  and  was  the  man 
Bill  Mauldin  chose  as  his  D-Day 
companion  for  the  southern 
France  invasion. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Swinton  re¬ 
joined  AP,  covering  Indo  China, 
Indonesia  and  Siam  before  being 
named  Chief  of  Bureau  at  Singa¬ 
pore  in  1947.  In  May  1949,  he 
took  over  AP’s  Cairo  bureau. 
From  August,  1950  until  March, 
1951,  he  covered  the  fighting  in 
Korea. 


Korean  Copy 
Now  Censored 
Only  Once 

With  the  Korean  war  nearing 
its  first  birthday,  an  end  to  double 
censorship  of  war  news  was  an¬ 
nounced,  effective  June  15.  At  the 
same  time  a  ban  against  telephon¬ 
ing  i)ews  to  Tokyo  will  go  into 
operation. 

Hereafter,  the  Far  East  Com¬ 
mand  will  censor  all  news.  Now 
it  passes  through  the  censorships 
of  both  the  8th  Army  and  General 
Headquarters  in  Tokyo. 

At  present  a  news  story  is  tele¬ 
phoned  from  the  front  to  the 
correspondent’s  representative  at 
8th  Army.  The  story  is  censored 
there  and  given  back  to  the  news 
representative,  who  teletypes  or 
telephones  it  to  Tokyo,  where  it 
is  again  censored  prior  to  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  U.  S. 

Drastic  new  censorship  regula¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  8th  Army 
June  2  were  as  follows: 

“1.  Until  further  notice,  all 
units  will  be  referred  to  as  United 
Nations  troops.  No  other  identi¬ 
fication,  either  by  number  or  na¬ 
tionality,  will  be  cleared. 

“2.  No  mention  can  be  made  of 
patrol  bases  or  outpost  lines  or  of 
the  establishment  of  a  defensive 
position  or  line. 

“3.  No  mention  should  be  made 
of  small  towns  being  occupied  by 
UN  troops. 

“4.  No  mention  should  be  made 
of  towns  as  reference  points  from 
which  to  measure  distance  or  to 
indicate  direction. 

“5.  UN  troops  will  not  be 
identified  precisely  with  a  place 
name.  (This  was  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  no  stories  regarding 
the  capture  of  any  town  will  be 
released.)  Towns  indicating  gen¬ 
eral  areas  will  be  passed. 

“6.  Fronts  will  not  be  used,  but 
general  areas  may;  that  is,  no 
stories  referring  to  Western,  West- 
Central,  Central,  East-Central  or 
Eastern  fronts  will  be  cleared. 
Correspondents,  however,  may  use 
such  general  terms  as  “the  Imjin 
River  area”  to  designate  the  West¬ 
ern  front,  “Yonchon  area”  for 
West-Central  front,  “Hwachon 
Reservoir  area”  for  Central  front. 

“7.  The  use  of  fronts  in  date¬ 
lines  will  not  be  passed.” 


Beating  the  Deadline 
Clinton,  Okla.  —  Speck  Rey¬ 
nolds  knows  Providence  must  look 
at  him  with  a  kindly  eye. 

Recently  the  Clinton  News  re¬ 
porter  fiew  over  Clinton  taking 
pictures  of  the  Washita  River 
which  was  rapidly  rising  and 
threatening  the  town. 

Reynolds  got  all  the  pictures 
and  information  he  needed,  land¬ 
ed.  and  reported  in. 

The  airplane,  whose  work  had 
only  just  started,  took  off  again 
in  a  search  for  flood  victims.  A 
few  minutes  later  it  crashed. 
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Mackenzie,  First  AP  k 
Columnist,  Retires 


By  Ray  Erwin 

"This  is  the  most  difficult 
article  /  ever  have  had  to 
write,  for  it  is  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  the  readers  of  our  col¬ 
umn.” —  DeWitt  Mackenzie, 

AP  Foreign  Affairs  Analyst, 
June  2. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
articles  we  have  had  to  write,  too, 
because  it  has  to  be  short  and 
simple,  prime  principles  of  the 
subject  personality,  and  yet  must 
cover  the  colorful  career  of  an  al¬ 
most  fabulous  figure  in  world 
journalism  for  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury. 

DeWitt  Mackenzie,  with  the 
wide  world  for  his  beat  and  with 
an  understanding  heart  and  an 
intellectual  craving  for  expressing 
the  most  complex  problems  in  the 
simplest  words  as  his  guiding 
lights,  traveled  uncounted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  miles  and 
wrote  millions  of  short,  strong 
and  simple  words  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

41  Years  With  AP 
After  41  years  with  the  AP  and 
23  years  of  writing  the  first  per¬ 
sonalized  column  ever  issued  by 
the  news  service,  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
a  great,  gray  man — conservative 
in  clothes,  conversation  and  con¬ 
duct — belieing  exploits  of  daring- 
do  that  nearly  claimed  his  life  in 
two  world  wars  and  several  na¬ 
tional  rebellions,  reached  for  his 
familiar  black  Homburg  at  AP 
'Headquarters  for  the  last  time 
June  2. 

He  has  retired  to  his  Connecti¬ 
cut  farm  to  write  some  more 
books,  to  travel,  to  read  his  fa¬ 
vorite  mystery  stories  (Sir  Arthur 
Conan  I^yle  and  Edgar  Wallace 
were  intimate  friends  in  his  Lon¬ 
don  years)  and  to  fish,  his  favorite 
sport. 

“What  is  your  advice  to  the 
June  journalism  graduate?”  Editor 
&  Publisher  asked  the  man  who 
wrote  for  so  long  for  the  biggest 
audience  of  any  foreign  affairs 
analyst  in  the  world  (800  after¬ 
noon  newspapers). 

Facts  vs.  Fancy 

“Absolute  honesty  in  reporting 
and  to  avoid  letting  colorful  leads 
and  adjectives  get  you  away  from 
the  cold  facts,”  Mr.  Mackenzie 
replied.  “When  you  strain  for  the 
smart  epigram  or  figure  of  speech, 
you  sacrifice  facts  for  fancy.  That 
is  the  main  thing  the  young  report¬ 
er  must  guard  against.” 

“What  was  the  biggest  story  you 
ever  handled?”  was  the  next  query. 

“The  great  story  of  my  time  was 
the  development  of  Bolshevism  and 
its  menace,  which  I  have  ham¬ 


mered  since  its  inception,”  said 
Mr.  Mackenzie.  “Nothing  touches 
it  in  importance,  barring  a  couple 
of  World  Wars  that  intervened. 

“I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  Bolshevist  menace  will  be  beat¬ 
en  and  that  the  world  will  come 
right  in  due  course,”  he  continued. 
“There  will  be  lots  of  trials  and 
tribulations  before  we  achieve  it. 
I’m  one  who  believes  that  despite 
the  grave  threat  another  world 
war  is  not  inevitable.  Obviously, 
it  could  come  but  not  necessarily.” 

When  Germany  and  Russia 
signed  their  non-aggression  pact, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  predicted  the  two 
nations  would  go  to  war  and  he 
stuck  to  that  accurate  forecast. 

Shortly  after  Munich  in  1938 
Mr.  Mackenzie  had  broken  the 
story  of  the  Allies’  abandonment 
of  their  appeasement  policy.  This 
was  after  he  had  followed  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain  to  the  fate¬ 
ful  conferences  with  Hitler  at 
Berchtesgaden,  Godesberg  and 
Munich.  Later  he  reported  the 
Nazi  march  into  Czechoslovakia 
when  the  Reich  annexed  the  Su- 
detenland. 

Sunday  School  Teacher 

The  Vermont -  born  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister,  himself  a  for¬ 
mer  Sunday  school  teacher  and 
choir  singer,  remarked  in  his 
swansong  odyssey: 

“Probably  I  shall  keep  on  reiter¬ 
ating  that  God  talks  to  those  who 
walk  with  Him,  and  that  if  we  re¬ 
member  this  we  can  secure  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  rebuilding  of  our 
troubled  world.  Don’t  ever  let 
yourselves  doubt  that  we  can  re¬ 
build  it!” 

In  his  writing  and  in  his  person¬ 
ality,  he  has  thus  inspired  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  readers  with  500 
plain,  short  but  carefully  chosen 
Anglo-Saxon  words  every  day.  It 
has  been  his  purpose  to  inform, 
not  to  agitate,  his  readers  and  to 
discuss  with  them  in  conversation¬ 
al  simplicity  and  sincerity  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world. 

“How  did  it  ever  come  about 
that  you  pioneered  in  the  field  of 
personal  column-writing  for  the 
AP?”  ■ 

“I  proposed  and  wrote  the  first 
personalized  columns  about  1928 
in  London,  after  taking  it  up  with 
Kent  Cooper,”  said  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie.  “I  wrote  a  special  article 
about  once  a  week.” 

Foreign  Service  Chief 
Then,  in  1933,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
retired  as  chief  of  the  Ixmdon  bu¬ 
reau  and  returned  to  New  York 
as  chief  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
He  directed  the  activities  of  all 
AP  foreign  correspondents  for 


DeWitt  Mackenzie 

three  years.  But  he  had  the  itch 
to  write.  He  started  his  personal¬ 
ized  articles  again  and  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe,  Asia,  South 
America  and  Canada. 

During  the  last  World  War,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  wrote  870  columns  en¬ 
titled  “The  War  Today,”  totalling 
550,000  words,  all  branded  with 
the  penetrative  knowledge,  intui¬ 
tion  and  objectivity  which  comes 
of  long  experience  and  study. 

After  all,  war  was  an  old  and 
familiar  subject  with  him.  He  had 
to  talk  himself  out  of  threatened 
execution  in  the  Irish  rebellion  in 
1916,  one  of  his  first  foreign  as¬ 
signments.  He  saw  bloody  rebel¬ 
lions  in  India.  He  was  with  the 
British  Army  on  the  Western 
Front  in  1917.  He  owed  his  life 
to  the  fact  that  a  German  shell 
turned  out  to  be  a  dud  at  Vimy 
Ridge.  He  sat  in  at  the  Versailles 
Peace  Conference.  He  was  with 
Marshal  Montgomery  in  the  epic 
African  desert  campaign  and  trav¬ 
eled  50,000  miles  in  the  last  war. 

“At  the  end  of  the  war,  we 
changed  the  subject  matter  of  the 
column  to  foreign  affairs  anal¬ 
ysis,”  recalled  the  tall,  stalwart  AP 
writer  whose  friends  include  prime 
ministers  and  princes  around  the 
globe.  “But  I  personalized  it  heav¬ 
ily  and  departed  to  other  subjects 
at  times. 

Papers  Liked  It 

“Newspapers  liked  the  idea  of 
the  AP  having  a  personalized  col¬ 
umn  and  there  were  not  many 
standouts,”  he  continued.  “My 
mail  was  heavy  and  I  correspond¬ 
ed  with  many  editors  and  readers.” 

To  keep  readers  of  the  afternoon 
newspapers  abreast  of  develop¬ 
ments,  almost  on  an  hourly  basis, 
he  arose  at  4  A.M.,  was  at  his  desk 
at  6  and  had  his  interpretive  col¬ 
umn  rolling  by  8:45.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day  he  spent  in  reading 
and  study  in  preparation  for  the 
next  day’s  article  and  in  answering 
his  mail. 

The  peripatetic  philosopher 
(New  England  cracker  -  barrel 
brand)  admits  to  feeling  perfectly 
at  home  in  50  countries.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  lived  a  long  time  in 
India,  wrote  two  books  about  that 
colorful  country,  was  a  guest  of 
the  Viceroy,  many  Maharajahs  and 
Princes  and  was  an  old  friend  of 


that  other  philosopher,  Gandhi. 

His  trusty  rod  and  reel  were 
carried  around  the  world  just  as 
carefully  as  his  typewriter.  He 
nearly  fell  off  a  cliff  on  a  fishing 
trip  to  Norway,  his  flies  have 
whipped  the  waters  of  Loch  Loven, 
and  one  of  his  feats  is  listed  in 
the  official  government  annals  of 
Ireland,  along  with  those  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Pope  and  18  other  anglers 
whose  prowess  extend  far  back  into 
Irish  history. 

Global  Fishln’ 

Perhaps  his  favorite  gift  from 
'his  associates  upon  his  retirement 
was  a  handsome,  springy  glass 
spinning  rod  and  reel.  In  his  last 
column,  he  mused  on  his  unchart¬ 
ed  journey  ahead: 

“Then  I  have  a  lot  of  important 
trout  fishin’  to  do  and,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  there  are  few 
things  more  important  in  life  than 
fishin’.” 

Another  hobby  is  music,  which 
he  studied  assiduously  for  15  years. 
He  was  a  boxer  and  poet  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  which  later  was 
to  award  him  the  George  Arents 
medal  for  his  “many  outstanding 
achievements  as  a  chronicler  and 
interpreter  of  world  news.” 

When  he  finished  school,  he  be¬ 
came  the  general  agent  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  at 
Oswego.  He  covered  the  police 
station  until  midnight,  slept  on  a 
bundle  of  papers  and  was  up  at 
5.  A.M.  to  start  the  new  editions 
on  their  way.  Later  he  became 
sports  editor  and  feature  writer 
for  the  newspaper  and  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette  for  a  short  time. 

It  was  on  Oct.  6,  1910,  that  he 
joined  the  AP.  An  early  story  he 
covered  was  the  famous  Rosenthal 
murder  case. 

Good  Will  Messages 
Lady  Nancy  Astor,  President 
Sean  O'Kelly  and  former  Prime 
Minister  Eamon  DeValera  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  among  the  hundreds 
who  sent  messages  of  good  will 
to  their  friend  upon  his  retire¬ 
ment,  which  he  describes: 

“Retirement  is  a  milestone  to¬ 
ward  which  the  average  life- 
traveler  moves  with  equanimity — 
especially  if  his  journey  is  along 
pleasant  lines,  as  mine  has  been. 
But  time  plays  sly  tricks  with  the 
imagination.  Always  the  end  seems 
far  away  until,  with  sudden  rush, 
the  mark  is  reached,  leaving  the 
traveler  bewildered,  since  beyond 
that  point  his  journey  isn’t 
charted.” 

Perhaps  his  work  is  best  summed 
up  by  one  short  sentence  written 
in  the  preface  of  one  of  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  books  by  his  longtime  as¬ 
sociate,  Kent  Cooper,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Associated  Press: 

“There  is  no  better  living  au¬ 
thority  on  world  affairs.” 

■ 

Grandma  on  Staff 

Bandon,  Ore.  —  Mrs.  Pauline 
Anderson,  a  grandmother,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  West¬ 
ern  World  here. 
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speed  came  in  1849,  when  the 
former  Cassel  bank  clerk  bridged 
a  gap  of  30  miles  between  the 
German,  French  and  Belgian  tele¬ 
graphic  systems  with  a  carrier 
pigeon  service. 

The  opening  of  a  Dover-Calais 
submarine  cable  service  induced 
him  to  transfer  his  business  to 
London,  to  provide  commercial 
information  to  stockholders.  He 
set  up  shop  in  two  small  rooms 
and  hired  one  assistant — a  12-year- 
old  boy.  The  boy  was  as  enter¬ 
prising  as  his  boss.  One  day  the 
boy  dashed  up  to  Reuter,  who  was 
lunching  in  a  chophouse,  and  re¬ 
ported  that  a  foreign  gentleman 
had  called. 

“Why  did  you  let  him  go?” 
Reuter  asked.  “I  didn’t,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  boy,  “I’ve  locked  him  in 
the  office.” 

Free  Trial  Period 

Reuter  soon  decided  to  expand 
into  a  news  service.  But  the 
Times  refused  to  subscribe,  and 
as  the  Times  went,  so  went  the 
others.  Finally,  in  despair,  Reuter 
offered  a  free  trial  period  to  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  organ  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers  Association. 
The  editor  agreed,  and  Reuter  told 
him  he  intended  to  make  the  same 
offer  to  the  other  papers.  “So 
long  as  you  tell  them  that  I’m 
only  taking  a  free  trial,  that  will 
be  all  right,”  the  editor  said. 

As  he  turned  to  go,  Reuter  said, 
“If  you  had  not  accepted  my  offer 
this  morning  I  should  have  closed 
down  my  business.” 

The  free  trial  convinced  news¬ 
papers  that  Reuters  was  the  fastest 
and  most  reliable  news  service 
they  had.  The  charge  was  50 
cents  for  20  words  if  the  Reuter 
by-line  was  used,  and  $1  if  omit¬ 
ted.  The  Times  for  six  weeks  paid 
the  higher  rate  before  breaking 
down.  The  by-line  Reuter  came 
into  its  own. 

Newspaper  editors  were  im¬ 
pressed  when  Reuter  hired  han¬ 
som  cabs  to  deliver  messages  to 
their  offices.  The  cabs  were  far 
more  expensive  than  foot  mes¬ 
sengers,  but  they  emphasized  Reu¬ 
ter’s  accent  on  speed. 

In  those  days  Reuter,  a  dandy 
in  his  dress  habits,  thought  nothing 
of  driving  through  London  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  a  hansom 
cab,  wearing  only  a  nightshirt  and 
dressing  gown,  to  see  that  all  was 
well  in  the  office. 

Big  News  Beat  in  1859 

Reuter’s  first  outstanding  news 
beat  was  in  1859.  Relations  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  France  had 
deteriorated.  The  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon  was  to  make  a  speech 
that  would  tell  the  world  whether 
there  would  be  war  or  peace. 
Reuter  ordered  his  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  to  get  an  advance  copy, 
a  thing  then  unheard  of.  The 
correspondent  was  given  the 
speech  on  condition  that  it  remain 


sealed  until  the  minute  Napoleon 
began  his  address. 

Reuter  had  booked  exclusive 
use  of  the  Paris-London  telegraph 
line  for  one  hour.  As  Napoleon 
delivered  the  speech  that  was  to 
mean  war,  Reuter  was  transcrib¬ 
ing  the  messages  in  London  and 
rushing  them  to  newspaper  offices 
so  that  they  could  publish  special 
editions. 

The  American  Civil  War 
brought  to  England  a  time-slashing 
war  that  ended  in  the  complete 
victory  of  Reuter.  The  agency’s 
New  York  correspondent  put  his 
messages  into  special  canisters  and 
delivered  them  each  week  to  the 
mail  boat.  These  were  dropped 
into  the  waters  off  Southampton 
— along  with  canisters  for  the 
Times — and  the  Reuters  and 
Times  tenders  raced  each  other  to 
the  Southampton  telegraph  of¬ 
fice. 

But  soon  the  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  organized  a  pick-up  service 
off  Queenstown  in  Ireland  and 
their  messages  were  telegraphed 
from  Cork  to  London.  Reuter 
was  beatten  by  eight  hours.  With¬ 
in  a  few  days  he  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  build  his  own  tele¬ 
graph  line  from  Cork  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  southwest  tip  of  Ireland. 
His  tender  then  met  the  mail  ships 
well  out  in  the  Atlantic,  picked  up 
the  canisters,  and  Reuter  beat  all 
his  rivals  by  hours. 

Reuter’s  New  York  correspond¬ 
ent  hired  a  tugboat  to  chase  the 
weekly  mail  boat  after  receiving 
word  of  President  Lincoln’s  as¬ 
sassination.  The  other  corre- 
$pK>ndents  had  reconciled  them¬ 
selves  to  waiting  for  the  next  mail 
packet.  Reuter  alone  had  the 
story  in  London.  A  few  people 
doubted  its  accuracy  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  agency  for  spreading 
a  false  story.  The  next  mail  boat 
brought  confirmation,  and  the 
agency’s  reputation  for  speed  and 
accuracy  was  firmly  established. 

To  India  Via  Cable 

Soon  Reuter  laid  his  own  cable 
between  England  and  the  East 
Friesian  Islands  (with  permission 
of  the  Pnissian  eovernment), 
thereby  linking  London  to  India 
by  way  of  Russia  and  Persia. 
There  were  frequent  breakdowns. 
A  whale  broke  the  line  in  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  snows  of  the 
Caucasus  brought  it  down  one 
winter:  nomandic  tribesmen  car¬ 
ried  off  posts  and  wires  where 
they  crossed  deserts.  But  the 
news  somehow  got  through. 

Bv  the  end  of  1872  the  aeency 
reached  from  London  to  Yoko¬ 
hama.  In  1873  the  cable  link  with 
Australia  was  completed  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  Melbourne  Ar¬ 
gus  and  Morning  Herald  came  to 
London  to  attend  a  Reuter  board 
meeting. 

The  system  was  not  foolproof. 
Reuter  received  a  message  from 
Brisbane  reading  “Governor  twins 
first  son.”  This  was  put  out 
as  “the  Governor  of  Queensland 
has  become  the  father  of  twins, 
the  first  being  a  boy.”  The  Gov- 
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ernor  was  unmarried  and  the  mes¬ 
sage  reported  the  opening  of  a 
new  railway.  Ungarbled  it  had 
read,  “Governor  turns  first  sod.” 

By  the  time  the  Boer  War  be¬ 
gan,  Reuters  had  established  such 
a  strong  reputation  for  impartial¬ 
ity  that  it  could  place  correspond¬ 
ents  with  both  the  British  and 
Boer  armies.  The  correspondent 
with  the  British  troops  smuggled 
out  from  the  sieged  town  of 
Mafeking  a  day-by-day  record  of 
life  with  the  troops  there. 

Later,  the  correspondent  with 
the  Boers  in  Praetoria  got  a  world 
beat  on  the  relief  of  the  sieged 
town.  He  was  given  the  news  be¬ 
cause  the  Boers  believed  there  was 
no  way  to  get  it  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  train  engineer  carried  it 
across  a  border  to  a  telegraph 
office. 


Within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
message  reached  London,  copies 
were  sent  to  the  Queen,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  read  it  from  the  steps  of 
his  official  residence  to  the  city. 
In  Parliament,  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain  said  he  had  had  no  official 
confirmation,  “but  I  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Reu¬ 
ter’s  information.” 


The  news  went  back  to  Africa 
over  the  wires  and  was  read  to 
British  troops  there.  For  two 
days  it  was  the  only  information 
the  British  Government  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  had  on  Mafeking. 

Regulation  Attire 
While  Julius  Reuter  (who  be¬ 
came  the  Baron  de  Reuter)  was 
still  alive,  his  employes  were  re¬ 
quired  to  dress  in  regulation  dark 
suits,  stiff  collars  and  brown  bowl¬ 
ers.  When  two  young  men  came 
to  work  in  grey  flannels  and  boat¬ 
ers,  Reuter  asked,  “What  are 
these?  Young  men  from  the 
country?” 

Reuter’s  son,  Herbert,  relaxed 
the  dress  regulations.  But  copy- 
editors  were  required  to  be  fluent 
in  both  French  and  German  un¬ 
til  1917. 


Under  Baron  Herbert  de  Reu¬ 
ter.  the  agency  continued  to  ex¬ 
pand,  but  its  importance  deterio¬ 
rated.  He  committed  suicide  in 
1915  and  was  succeeded  by  Rode¬ 


rick  Jones,  then  South  African 
representative  of  Reuters.  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Roderick)  Jones  later 
won  financial  control. 

In  1926  the  Press  Association, 
the  internal  news  agency  owned 
by  Britain’s  provincial  press, 
bought  the  majority  of  Reuter 
shares.  After  the  resignation  in 
1941  of  Sir  Roderick,  the  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors  Association, 
which  represents  the  national 
press,  took  over  half  the  shares. 
Reuters  had  become  the  property 
of  the  whole  of  the  British  press. 

Chancellor  and  Cole 

The  job  of  rebuilding  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  fortunes  from  their  low  ebb 
was  given  to  Christopher  Chancel¬ 
lor,  a  young  Scotsman  who  had 
been  general  manager  in  the  Far 
East.  Mr.  Chancellor  chose  as  his 
assistant  a  29-year-old  night  editor 
of  Press  Association,  Walton  A. 
Cole.  They  were  soon  given  the 
titles,  respectively,  of  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor  of  Reuters. 

Reuters  came  back  in  a  big  way 
during  World  War  11.  When 
Rome  was  bombed  Reuters  issued 
the  news  of  the  raid  as  it  was 
happening.  An  editor  at  Reuter’s 
radio  monitor  was  tuned  into  the 
plane  that  led  the  raid,  and  dic¬ 
tated  to  a  teleprinter  operator  the 
squadron  leader’s  own  description. 

Reuter’s  radio  monitor  is  the 
only  station  known  to  have  picked 
up  the  message  from  Admiral 
Nimitz  on  the  virtual  destruction 
of  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  An  excited  voice  was  heard 
calling, 

“I  hope  you  are  hearing  me 
Sanfran.  ...  1  know  you  are  not 
expecting  me  but  I  do  hope  you 
are  hearing  me.  .  .  .  I’ve  got  the 
goods  for  you.  ...  Oh  for,  San¬ 
fran,  do  answer  .  .  .  Admiral 
Nimitz  has  just  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  communique.  .  .  .” 

The  news  of  the  D-Day  inva¬ 
sion  was  sent  around  the  world 
by  Reuters  hours  before  the  offi¬ 
cial  communique.  Reuter’s  radio 
monitors  had  picked  up  the  Ger¬ 
man  announcement  of  the  inva¬ 
sion.  When  the  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation  later  called  the  newspapers 
and  agencies  to  give  them  the 
communique,  the  briefing  officer 
said,  “It  has  begun,  gentlemen. 
The  first  news  of  the  landings  in 
France  was  distributed  by  Reuters 
this  morning.” 

Hitler’s  propaganda  chief,  Jo¬ 
seph  Goebbels,  is  reported  to  have 
said  during  the  war,  “If  only  I 
had  a  news  agency  to  which  the 
world  would  give  its  trust  as  it 
gives  its  trust  to  Reuters,  what 
could  I  not  do  for  Germany!” 

But  that  world  trust  is  given 
for  the  very  reason  that  Reuters 
is  not  a  “British”  agency.  It  is 
more  international,  and  less  geared 
to  the  British  press  than  the 
American  agencies  are  geared  to 
the  American  press.  This  is  eco¬ 
nomically  vital  to  Reuters,  for 
there  are  only  about  130  dailies 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  international  approach  was 
strengthened  when  in  1946  the 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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Ceylon  Trust  Reuters  Centenary 

Organized  with  continued  from  page  75 

Iiink  Australian  and  New  Zealand  press 


Australian  and  New  Zealand  press  Tq 

associations  were  taken  into  the  *  ^  AiiVAAto 


Murphy  to  Give  students'  Paper 
Keynote  Speech  Goes  Up  in  Smoke 

^  PouLTNEY,  Vt. — Journalism  stu- 

TO  Ci©imCIttS  dents  at  Green  Mountain  Junior 


Formation  of  a  cooperative  ownership  of  the  agency.  In  1949, 


College  tasted  some  of  the  an- 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and  guish  that  can  go  with  newspaper 


news  agency,  the  Press  Trust  of  after  long  negotiations,  the  Indian  publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  work. 

Ceylon,  was  announced  this  week,  newspapers  became  the  owners  of  Times,  will  deliver  the  keynote  They  had  planned  a  super- 
The  trust  has  taken  over  the  the  same  number  of  shares  as  the  address  at  the  summer  seminar  de-luxe  commencement  publica- 
reception  and  distribution  of  Australians  have.  for  22  German  newspaper  editors  tion:  30  tabloid-sized  columns  of 

Reuters’  world  news  service  in  The  newspaper-owned  coopera-  and  writers,  sponsored  by  Colum-  type.  The  student  editors  turned 
Ceylon.  tive  is  built  on  lines  similar  to  the  bia  University’s  American  Press  over  the  copy  to  their  printer. 

The  Press  Trust  of  Ceylon,  Ltd.  AP.  Its  charter  states  that  it  can  institute  June  12.  The  rest  of  the  sad  story  was 

was  formed  by  three  major  news-  never  pass  into  the  control  of  any  Mr.  Murphy  will  tell  the  visit-  (old  next  day  by  William  Henne- 

paper  groups.  Associated  Newspa-  single  newspaper  interest  or  fac-  ing  Germans  what  he  conceives  fmnt,  thus:  A  typesetter  took  the 
pers  of  Ceylon  Ltd.,  Times  of  tion  and  that  the  “integrity,  inde-  to  be  the  responsibilities,  obliga-  copy  to  his  home.  A  relative 
Ceylon  Ltd.,  and  Virakesari  Ltd.  pendence  and  freedom  from  bias”  tions,  duties  and  rights  of  the  picked  up  the  bundle  of  paper 
The  agreement  between  the  of  Reuters  shall  at  all  times  be  press  in  this  and  in  all  countries,  and,  to  fight  off  the  Vermont 
Press  Trust  and  Reuters  was  en-  fully  preserved.  His  talk  will  be  followed  by  a  morning  chill,  started  a  fire, 

tered  into,  it  was  announced,  on  Among  the  American  newspa-  general  question  and  discussion  ■  ■  ■ .  — 

the  common  ground  that,  both  pers  that  have  become  Reuter  period.  rw  .  U  TT  ntes 

organizations  having  no  purpose  clients  are  the  Baltimore  Sun,  jhe  broad  purpose  of  the  pro-  ■•^©ntUCKy  U.  v.«r6CIt@S 

other  than  the  dissemination  of  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Provi-  gram — third  of  its  kind  held  under  School  of  JoUTnalism 
truthful  and  objective  news,  and  dence  Journal,  Chicago  Tribune,  the  auspices  of  the  institute — is  Lexington,  Ky. — ^The  nation’s 
being  free  from  any  governmental  Kansas  City  Star,  Los  Angeles  “to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  30th  school  of  journalism  was  cre- 
or  tendentious  control  in  the  se-  Times  and  San  Francisco  Chron-  Democracy  in  Western  Germany  ated  here  June  1  by  action  of  the 


lection  and  preparation  of  news  icle. 


by  assisting  the  development  of  University  of  Kentucky  board  of 


reports,  they  were  in  full  accord  No  American  news  is  distributed  free,  independent  and  reliable  trustees. 

and  understanding  as  to  the  basic  by  Reuters  to  American  clients,  newspapers  of  high  integrity.”  As  a  result  of  the  trustees’  ap- 
principles  of  integrity  of  news.”  A  specialized,  personalized  serv-  jhe  Institute  hopes  to  fulfill  proval,  the  university’s  37-year-old 
The  first  directors  of  the  Trust  ice,  but  with  spot  news  coverage,  this  purpose  by  having  the  Ger-  Department  of  Journalism  be- 
are  C.  E.  L.  Wickremasinghe,  is  offered.  West  and  South  of  man  newspapermen  and  women  comes  a  School  of  Journalism, 
managing  director  of  the  Associ-  Chicago  Reuters  news  is  distrib-  observe  the  operation  of  a  free  Dr.  L.  Niel  Plummer,  head  of  the 
ated  Newspapers  of  Ceylon  Limi-  uted  through  the  Chicago  Tribune  press  in  a  democratic  society  and  department  since  1937,  was  ap- 
ted;  Victor  Lewis,  editor-in-chief  Press  Service.  It  is  a  night  wire,  by  having  them  discuss  their  prob-  pointed  director  of  the  school 
of  the  Times  of  Ceylon  Limited;  therefore  serves  morning  papers  lems  with  experts  in  this  country,  which  will  continue  to  operate 

S.  Iswara  Aiyer,  managing  direc-  only.  In  the  East,  the  agency  according  to  J.  Montgomery  Cur-  within  the  framework  of  the  Col- 

tor  of  Virakesari  Limited;  E.  N.  has  an  open  wire.  tis.  institute  associate  director.  lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Forrow,  general  manager  of  the  Breaking  into  the  American  jhe  German  journalists,  many  The  U.K.  Department  of  Jour- 

Times  of  Ceylon  Limited;  and  R.  market  has  been  a  tough  haul,  of  whom  hold  responsible  posi-  nalism  was  established  in  1914  by 

R.  C.  Abayasekara,  secretary  of  Mr.  Cole  said.  But  the  venture,  tions  in  that  country,  are  being  Prof.  Enoch  Grehan,  pioneer  in 

Associated  Newspapers  of  Ceylon  he  added,  “has  gained  new  respect  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  field  of  journalistic  education 
Limited.  for  Reuters.”  the  Department  of  State  under  its  who  served  as  head  of  the  depart- 

The  three  trustees  appointed  Before  the  war  Reuters  news  Exchange  of  Persons  Program,  ment  until  his  death  in  1937.  He 

are  N.  S.  O.  Mendis,  director  of  was  distributed  in  France  through  Four  of  the  visitors  are  women,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Plummer, 
the  Times  of  Ceylon  Limited;  L.  the  agency  Havas.  Now  every  All  were  screened  rigidly  to  de-  a  member  of  the  staff  since  1930. 

M.  D.  de  Silva,  chairman  of  the  paper  in  Paris  except  the  Herald  termine  their  attitude  toward  ef-  The  department  has  been  fully 

Directors  of  Associated  Newspa-  Tribune,  subscribe  to  Reuters.  forts  to  build  a  democracy  in  accredited  by  the  Association  of 
pers  of  Ceylon  Limited;  and  P.  Reuter’s  staff  today  consists  of  Western  Germany.  Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour- 

N.  Narayanan,  director  of  Vira-  2,000  full-time  executives,  corre-  Between  June  25  and  Aug.  11  nalism  since  1931.  It  now  has 

kesari  Limited.  spondents  and  reporters,  copy-  the  Germans  will  travel  widelv  fiv*.  fnil.ttmp  farnltu  mfmhfrs  A 


kesari  Limited.  spondents  and  reporters,  copy-  the  Germans  will  travel  widely  five  full-time  faculty  members.  A 

■  editors,  special  writers,  teleprinter  throughout  the  country,  visiting  new  $400,000  journalism  building, 

Vancouver  Sun  Buvs  operators,  tt^nslators  and  ac-  newspapers  large  and  small,  and  to  be  financed  entirely  through 

V  v***v.w«Yc*  countants.  This  compares  with  have  a  few  weeks  of  free  travel,  profits  of  the  student  newspaper, 

^ evrs~xl0]raia  onares  the  AP  s  full-time  staff  of  3,500  They  will  spend  their  final  two  the  Kentucky  Kernel,  is  nearing 
Vancouver,  B.  C. — An  agree-  employes.  But  Reuters  points  out  weeks  at  the  institute  to  hear  completion, 

ment  for  pui^ase  of  the  News-  Hsures  include  those  more  American  newspapermen  ■ 

Herald,  morning  daily,  shares  of  engaged  in  collecting  and  distrib-  discuss  problems  in  the  light  of  Rridio  Svstem  Used 

D.  A.  Hamilton,  president,  and  of  utmg  home  news  a  job  handled  in  their  travels.  5  ^  M  ^ 

some  of  the  shares  of  C.  B.  Del-  Britain  by  the  Press  Association.  ■  To  COVei  Wavy  neonng 

bridge,  publisher,  has  been  nego-  newsroom  at  85  Controlled  Circulation  Providence,  R.  I. — Short-wave 

tiated  by  Sun  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  *^1^®*  headquar-  .  .  piwTT)R  e-*,,-  radio  helped  Providence  Journal- 

Although  the  purchase  would  Sidney  J.  Mason,  news  Unit  in  kxJNrii  OGtup  Bulletin  reporters  get  their  stories 


some  of  the  shares  of  C.  B.  Del-  Britain  by  the  Press  Association.  ■  To  COVer  Navy  Hearing 

bridge,  publisher,  has  been  nego-  newsroom  at  85  Controlled  Circulation  Providence,  R.  I. — Short-wave 

tiated  by  Sun  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  headquar-  .  .  piwTT)R  e-*,,-  radio  helped  Providence  Journal- 

Although  the  purchase  would  Sidney  J.  Mason,  news  Unit  in  kxJNrii  oetup  Bulletin  reporters  get  their  stories 

constitute  a  controlling  interest  in  editor,  who  was  brought  in  after  Log  Angeles  —  A  special  unit  of  a  Navy  hearing  from  ship  to 
the  News-Herald,  no  changes  in  reorganization  and  quickly  gf  the  California  Newspaper  Pub-  shore  to  city  desk  recently, 

management  or  policy  will  be  gained  the  respect  of  The  Street  fishers  Association  for  publishers  The  inquiry  was  moved  aboard 
made,  Mr.  Delbridge  said.  ‘**^d  of  Reuter  s  far-flung  corre-  gf  controlled  circulation  newspa-  the  Destroyer  Tender  Yellow- 

The  Sun  company  announced  spondents.  pers  is  to  be  formalized  June  25.  stone,  anchored  in  Newport  Har- 

an  offer  to  purchase  the  shares  of  Recently  a  Reuters  European  Formation  of  the  group.  Con-  bor,  to  interrogate  members  of 
other  stockholders  at  the  same  staffer  who  had  never  met  Mr.  trolled  Circulation  Unit  ^uth  of  the  crew  who  had  been  in  the 
price.  Terms  were  not  announced.  Mason  came  to  London  and  was  the  CNPA,  was  begun  at  an  in-  motor  launch  that  capsized  May 
^  asked  what  he  would  most  like  to  formal  meeting  called  last  week  24  with  the  loss  of  18  lives. 

XT  »n  1-1  -J  i«r  11  see  in  the  city.  ^  hy  Oran  W.  Asa,  publisher  of  the  This  move  left  rejjorters  with- 

Wew  Taoloia  WeeKly  id  like  to_  see  Sid  Masons  pincoln  Heights  (Los  Angeles)  out  any  direct  means  of  reaching 

_ _  .  .  ....  /'hair”  hp  rpnlipd  »r _  ’a..  _ i. 


Dale  Amerman,  who  sold  the  c^air,”  he  replied. 
Freewater  (Ore.)  Times  to  Her-  ___  _  j  *  t»’  * 
mon  Judd  of  the  Milton  Eagle  ^oO  GradS  Pictures 


Bulletin-News. 


the  city  desk.  Paul  D.  Davis  took 


Members  of  the  steering  com-  portable  broadcasting  equipment 
mittee  for  the  new  organization  to  the  hearing.  With  this  he  called 


early  this  year,  has  established  the  Astoria,  Ore.  —  The  Astorian-  are  Maurice  Markham,  Knn  Nwys  his  notes  to  George  Popkine, 
Pilot  Rock  (Ore.)  News.  The  Budget  published  its  second  an-  News,  chairman;  Neil  VanSooy.  ashore  at  the  Newport  Naval 

first  issue  on  May  17  was  a  12-  nual  20-page  tabloid  section  hon-  Lakewood  News-Times;  Ralph  base.  Mr.  Popkine  called  City 

page  tabloid.  A  new  building  was  oring  high  school  graduates  with  Brewer,  Compton  Herald-Ameri-  Editor  Charles  Spillman  in  Prov- 

constructed  to  house  the  newspa-  260  individual  pictures  of  students  can;  and  Ted  Hermann,  Ingle-  idence  by  radio  and  telephone  in- 

per.  in  the  area.  wood  Citizen.  stalled  in  his  car. 
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Prices  of  Our  Exports 
Controlled  -  -  -  DiSalle 


Publishers'  Reaction 

continued  from  page  7 


This  is  the  text  of  the  letter 
from  Michael  V,  DiSalle,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 
to  R.  M.  Fowler,  head  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Defense  Production  Board: 


“Dear  Mr.  Fowler: 

“For  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
our  various  discussions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  price  administration  I 
would  like  to  recall  our  original 
meeting  early  in  January,  1951. 
At  that  time  we  discussed  the 
increases  that  had  already  oc¬ 
curred  in  newsprint  and  felt  that 
any  further  increases  would  be 
unwarranted  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
ditions  at  that  time.  You  pointed 
out  that  although  Canada  had  no 
price  controls  you  were  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  hear  of  proposed  increases 
and  that  you  would  notify  us  of 
any  such  possibility  so  that  we 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  it. 

“On  the  afternoon  of  May  15, 
our  people  in  the  Forest  Products 
Division  telephoned  you  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  rumor  of  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  newsprint.  They 
reported  that  in  their  conversation 
with  you  that  you  termed  the  ru¬ 
mor  as  being  just  that.  You  fur¬ 
ther  advised  them  that  following 
the  establishment  of  the  Defense 
Production  Authority,  newsprint 
had  been  declared  an  essential  ma¬ 
terial  even  though  specific  controls 
had  not  been  imposed,  and  that 
you  had  advised  all  newsprint 
manufacturers  in  Canada  not  to 
increase  their  prices  until  you  had 
been  notified.  ' 

“You  further  stated  that  when 
and  if  you  should  receive  such 
notifiication  you  would  examine 
the  situation  to  determine  whether 
it  was  an  individual  case  or  an 
industry  problem,  that  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  seemed  justified  the 
matter  would  be  taken  up  with  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  that 
we  would  be  advised  before  any 
increases  were  put  into  effect. 

“You  also  indicated  that  there 
had  been  substantial  increases  in 
cost  and  that  there  had  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  grumbling 
about  present  prices,  but  that  the 
first  you  had  heard  about  the  ru¬ 
mored  $9  increase  was  when  you 
read  about  it  in  the  papers. 

“On  the  31st  of  May  we  were 
given  an  aide  memoire  concern¬ 
ing  the  price  increase  of  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 
($10  per  ton,  effective  July  1). 
We  were  notified  less  than  24 
hours  before  the  public  announce¬ 
ment  and  had  no  opportunity  to 
discuss  it  or  to  even  study  it  in 
the  light  of  our  memorandum  of 
understanding  with  Canada. 

“We  are  very  disappointed  in 
this  approach,  which  seems  to  be 
altogether  unilateral.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  more  basic  than  this  par- 


Fowler  Comment 

In  reply  to  a  request  from 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for 
comment  on  the  newsprint 
price  situation,  Mr.  Fowler 
said  he  awaited  Mr.  DiSalle’s 
letter  but  added:  '‘All  under¬ 
takings  with  OPS  were  com¬ 
plied  with.” 


stagnation  unless  our  chief  sup¬ 
pliers  get  a  hump  on  themselves 
and  fulfill  their  first  obligation  to 
their  customers,  making  it  possible 
for  continued  expansion.  That,  as 
I  see  it,  is  the  major  problem  fac¬ 
ing  the  American  press. 


ticular  increase  in  the  price  of 
newsprint.  Already  some  sources 
are  asking  why  we  should  control 
prices  on  our  exports  when  at  the 
same  time  we  are  faced  with  un¬ 
limited  increases  on  our  imports. 

“It  is  true,  as  you  have  pointed 
out  repeatedly,  that  you  can  find 
markets  outside  the  United  States 
for  a  substantial  tonnage  of  news¬ 
print  at  higher  prices  than  prices 
now  being  paid  by  consumers  in 
the  United  States.  It  is-  of  course, 
directly  contrary  to  the  entire  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  joint  defense  effort  that 
essential  materials  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  flow  to  the  highest  mar¬ 
ket,  regardless  of  need.  Our  own 
policy  of  controlling  export  prices 
is  a  specific  expression  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple. 

“Moreover,  in  view  of  the  long 
term  relationship  existing  between 
Canadian  producers  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  United  States,  apart 
from  any  problems  incident  to  the 
development  of  sound  new  mar¬ 
kets  in  terms  of  reliability  and  ac¬ 
cessibility,  we  presume  that  all 
concerned  concur  in  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  maintenance  of  harmo¬ 
nious  and  mutually  satisfactory 
relations  at  this  time.  In  addition, 
it  seems  to  us  we  have  a  mutual 
interest  in  effective  economic  sta¬ 
bilization  in  the  present  situation. 

“In  view  of  the  many  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  this  problem,  won’t  you 
please  use  your  good  offices  to 
obtain  a  suspension  of  this  price 
increase  until  such  times  as  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  study  and  review  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  keeping  in  mind  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

“I  am  suggesting  to  our  Forest 
Products  Division  that  two  meet¬ 
ings  be  called,  one  with  our  paper 
industry  advisory  committee  and 
the  other  such  meeting  with  the 
NPA  Newspaper  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  am  confident  that  their 
thinking  of  this  problem  would  be 
mutually  beneficial  in  arriving  at  a 
fair  resolution  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved. 

“Hoping  that  we  will  hear  from 
you  that  our  suggestion  for  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  increase  pending 
further  study  and  consultation  has 
been  adopted,  I  am 

“Sincerely  your, 
Michael  V.  DiSalle” 


Toward  64-Inch  Rolls 

W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers — Publishers  of  my 
acquaintance  expected  an  increase 
in  newsprint  price.  In  common 
with  them  I  did  not  expect  so  large 
an  increase. 

Increased  expense  for  payroll 
and  materials  as  a  basis  for  this 
increase  are  experiences  not  un¬ 
known  to  newspaper  publishers. 

Percentagewise,  the  burden  of 
increased  cost  will  fall  most  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  larger  newspapers.  Each 
major  increase  in  publication  cost 
has  resulted  in  economies  in  news¬ 
print  use  many  of  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  even  with  downward  price 
adjustments.  There  are  publishers 
who  recall  standard  usage  of  72 
inch  rolls.  Publishers,  particularly 
in  the  larger  cities,  are  moving  to¬ 
ward  64  inch  rolls. 


'Morally,  It  Smellsl* 

John  S.  Knight,  Knight  News¬ 
papers — In  view  of  the  profits  be¬ 
ing  recorded  by  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  the  increase  is  with¬ 
out  economic  justification.  Po¬ 
litically,  it  is  stupid.  Morally,  it 
smells! 

Adds  S500.000  to  Costs 

George  C.  Riggers,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Newspapers,  Inc.  —  Even 
though  the  increased  price  of  news¬ 
print  means  a  $500,000  increased 
production  cost  each  year  to  the 
Journal-Constitution,  we  feel  that 
newsprint  manufacturers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  adequate  return  on  their 
product  to  encourage  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  manufacturing  newsprint. 
The  only  section  of  the  country 
where  new  production  of  news¬ 
print  can  come  into  being  is  the 
Southeast  and  we  continue  to 
read  of  new  kraft  mills,  paper 
board  plants,  etc.,  reaching  out 
for  the  few  remaining  sites  left 
where  adequate  timber  is  at  hand. 

Publishers  must  be  realistic 
about  this  situation,  because  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  are  facing  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production  just  as 
we  all  are  in  these  days  of  infla¬ 
tion.  We  hope  that  this  increase 
in  price  will  be  sufficient  for  some 
time  to  come  because  if  we  pass 
along  increased  cost  to  advertisers 
and  subscribers  we  may  reach  the 
point  soon  where  our  volume  will 
be  affected. 

Not  Fully  Warranted 

John  P.  Harris  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  News  Herald — The  news¬ 
print  increase  seems  not  fully  war¬ 
ranted  in  view  of  the  latest  earn¬ 
ings  statements  of  various  com¬ 
panies.  Of  greater  concern  to  me, 
however,  is  the  insufficient  supply 
and  belated  deliveries  even  at  the 


unprecedented  new  price,  all  of 
which  are  direct  encouragement  to 
the  gray  market.  Frankness  re¬ 
quires  the  admission  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  somewhat  of  American 
publishers’  own  making. 

Narrower  widths,  a  no-return 
policy,  elimination  of  bogus  spe¬ 
cial  editions  and  «urb  of  out-of¬ 
legitimate  territory  circulation 
could  do  much  to  wipe  out  present 
shortage. 

Record  Profits  for  Mills 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  Hearst 
Newspapers — ^The  action  of  the 
directors  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.  in  deferring  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  regular  quarterly  di 
vidend  because  of  the  newsprint 
price  situation,  expresses  our  con¬ 
cern  over  the  proposed  increase. 

For  a  long  time  now  the  profits 
of  newsprint  manufacturers  have 
been  moving  upward  while  news¬ 
paper  profits  have  been  steadily 
dropping.  Latest  reports  on  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  show  they  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  recordbreaking  profits,  well 
above  10%  on  their  total  sales 
after  depreciation  charges  and 
taxes.  Very  few  newspapers  have 
been  able  to  do  nearly  as  well. 

A  $10  increase  would  be  a  fur¬ 
ther  serious  stimulus  to  the  in¬ 
flationary  spiral  and  on  the  basis 
of  information  available  to  me  I 
do  not  believe  that  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances  it  is  warranted. 

No  Legitimate  Complaint 

George  W.  Chambers,  Tucson 
Arizona  Daily  Star — Why  should 
we  complain  about  a  legitimate 
rise  in  price  on  a  legitimate  mar¬ 
ket  when  the  only  alternative 
would  be  an  illegitimate  increase 
on  a  black  market  with  all  of  its 
attendant  cost  and  other  ills? 
Constant  crying  over  prices  on 
the  part  of  publishers  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributed  to  discour¬ 
aging  new  capital  from  investing 
in  newsprint  manufacture.  We 
are  more  interested  in  a  guaran¬ 
teed  supply  of  newsprint  than  in 
protesting  a  legitimate  price  in¬ 
crease. 


\ 


Let  State  Dept.  Act! 

William  Loeb,  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leader  Corp. — Fi¬ 
nancial  statements  of  newsprint 
manufacturers  do  not  indicate  an 
economic  necessity  for  latest  in¬ 
crease.  While  publishers  certainly 
want  their  raw  material  sources  to 
prosper,  it  is  outrageous  that  Can¬ 
adian  newsprint  companies  should 
take  advantage  of  their  monopoly 
position  to  charge  extortionist 
prices. 

Our  State  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  if  it  wished,  could  apply 
various  pressures  which  would 
rescue  American  newspapers  from 
this  situation.  All  newspapers 
should  unite  to  persuade  Wash¬ 
ington  to  act. 

Our  present  State  Department 
has  not  been  conspicuously  suc¬ 
cessful  in  persuading  any  foreign 
power  to  respect  any  American 
rights  so  it  will  take  a  real  cam- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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paign  by  all  newspapers  to  obtain 
desired  action. 

Difficult  to  Justify 
F.  M.  Flynm,  New  York  News 
— In  absence  of  industry-wide  fig¬ 
ures  on  production  costs  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  justify  the  proposed  $10 
newsprint  price  increase.  From 
where  I  sit  the  timing,  the  short 
notice  and  the  large  amount  are 
disturbing.  The  increase  will 
place  an  extremely  heavy  burden 
on  newspaper  operations  following 
a  series  of  other  heavy  increases 
in  expenses.  The  time  element 
will  make  it  difficult  to  adjust 
operations. 

The  amount  is  large  and  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  contribute  to  further  in¬ 
flation.  Certainly  absorption 
through  increased  advertising  or 
circulation  rates  will  not  be  popu¬ 
lar  either  with  the  public  or  ad¬ 
vertisers.  It  is  my  hope  that  pro¬ 
ducers  will  reconsider  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  and  alter  timing 
and  amount.  No  increase  should 
be  made  above  the  absolute  mini¬ 
mum  necessary  to  maintain  what 
now  appears  to  be  a  reasonably 
sound  newsprint  industry. 

Publishers  do  recognize  the 
need  for  maintaining  current  high 
production  levels  and  providing 
for  expansion,  but  would  hope  this 
can  be  done  without  immediate 
and  large  increase.  Hope  publish¬ 
ers,  together  with  producers,  will 
continue  to  seek  atmosphere  in 
which  such  obviously  mutual 
problems  can  be  solved. 

Still  Behind  ITU  Scales 

Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie,  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman — The  present  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  price  presents 
an  operating  problem  but  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  our  suppliers  we  have  to 
admit  that  newsprint  prices  have 
not  increased  percentagewise  since 
1940  in  an  amount  any  greater 
than  our  Typographical  Union 
scales.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable 
to  assume  that  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  can  hold  the  wage  line 
when  the  newspaper  industry  is  un¬ 
able  to  do  so.  The  question  for  the 
future  is  how  high  wage  costs  will 
go  in  this  period  of  inflation. 
Whatever  that  high  level  is  to  be¬ 
come,  newsprint  prices  are  to  be 
involved  as  well  as  all  other  news¬ 
paper  operations  costs. 

Good— $50,000,000 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun-Times  —  I  would  agree 
with  the  statement  made  by  R.  M. 
Fowler  in  wire  service  reports 
Monday  that  the  increase  is  cer¬ 
tainly  “for  the  good  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  newsprint  industry.’’  We 
figure  it  is  good  for  close  to  $50,- 
000,000. 

Maybe  $6,  But  Not  $10 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times — Increased 
costs  would  justify  some  increase 


by  Canadian  newsprint  mills,  pos¬ 
sibly  $6,  but  not  $10,  a  ton.  The 
price  11  years  ago  was  $40  a  ton. 
The  announced  price  of  $116  is  an 
increase  of  190%.  No  such  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  rates  could  be  or  has  been 
made. 

In  1939  Abitibi  stock  adjusted 
for  stock  dividends  sold  at  $3.25 
per  share.  It  is  now  worth  over 
$20  per  share.  In  1939  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  stock  adjusted  for 
stock  dividends  sold  for  $1.75  per 
share  and  is  now  selling  above  $50 
per  share.  No  such  increases 
could  be  shown  in  the  value  of 
newspaper  stocks. 

Most  advertising  and  some  cir¬ 
culation  is  sold  on  annual  con¬ 
tract  basis.  It  is  impossible  for 
publishers  to  adjust  rates  to  meet 
a  $10  increase  in  newsprint  costs 
in  30  days  or  even  six  months’ 
time.  A  5-cent  paper  can’t  be  sold 
for  6  cents  readily. 

The  enormous  increase  demand¬ 
ed  by  Canadian  newsprint  mills 
gives  a  tremendous  boost  to  in¬ 
flation. 

It's  Up  to  Big  Fellows 

Call  -  Chronicle  Newspapers, 
Allentown,  Pa. — Newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  should  be  more  deeply 
concerned  over  price  hikes  than 
newspaper  publishers.  Further  in¬ 
creases  in  the  cost  of  newsprint 
can  serve  no  purpose  but  to 
awaken  publishers  to  the  dire  ne¬ 
cessity  of  finding  a  new  way  to 
produce  a  new  newspaper  serving 
both  the  reader  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  well  but  using  only  a  per¬ 
centage  of  today’s  newsprint. 

We  small  publishers  can  hope 
to  do  little  along  this  line  until 
the  metropolitan  publishers  them¬ 
selves  apply  their  initiative  and 
enterprise  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  They  can  solve  the 
world  shortage  overnight  by  the 
application  of  discipline  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  their  use  of  raw 
materials.  We  are  confident  that 
further  price  increases  will  awaken 
the  latent  energies  of  the  great 
publishers  of  America. 

Fewer,  Smaller  Papers 

Ralph  Nicholson,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent — Higher 
and  higher  priced  newsprint  in¬ 
evitably  means  fewer  and  smaller 
newspapers.  This  factor,  plus 
other  increased  costs,  especially 
labor,  added  to  television’s  com¬ 
ing  of  age  may  produce  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences  for  American 
newspapers.  The  time  and  occa¬ 
sion  for  increased  ingenuity  in 
our  business  is  upon  us. 

Not  a  Complete  Surprise 
Richard  Lloyd  Jongs,  Jr., 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  Tulsa, 
Okla. — We  had  anticipated  a  raise 
this  summer  of  from  $4  to  $7  a 
ton  but  are  surprised  the  Cana¬ 
dians  went  as  strong  as  $10.  How¬ 
ever,  anyone  who  claims  the  in¬ 
crease  caught  them  completely  by 
surprise,  in  our  opinion,  just  plain¬ 


ly  hasn’t  had  his  ear  to  the 
ground.  The  sales  of  sulphite  pulp 
have  been  bringing  terrific  prices 
and  we  publishers  ourselves  have 
kept  a  fringe  business  in  “extra 
quota”  tonnage  booming  between 
the  $200  and  $250  level. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
are  glad  to  -see  some  Sunday  pro¬ 
duction  agreed  to  in  Canada  and 
we  are  aware  this  extra  running 
demands  premium  and  bonus 
wages.  Frankly,  our  Canadian 
friends  are  taking  full  advantage 
of  their  position  with  the  market 
and  as  realists  we  are  not  spend¬ 
ing  any  time  pounding  the  desk 
and  contracting  ulcers  over  it. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  growing  require¬ 
ments  has  quietly  shifted  from 
Canada  to  Texas  and  Alabama 
and  we  feel  most  strongly  more 
new  production  should  be  in  the 
South.  There  was  a  good  deal 
in  what  Ralph  Cowan  {Toronto 
Star)  said  in  his  talk  to  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers 
Association  that  the  newsprint 
shortage  will  end  when  publishers 
charge  advertisers  what  the  space 
is  worth. 

Severe  Burden 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News — ^The  $10  increase 
will  impose  a  severe  burden  on 
our  newspaper.  The  increase  will 
cut  deeply  into  our  operating 
profit  and  will  compel  us  to  cur¬ 
tail  materially  our  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  our  product.  I  am  confident 
that  many  other  papers,  large  and 
small,  will  be  affected  likewise.  I 
consider  the  increase  unreasonable 
at  this  time  and  I  believe  the  pro¬ 
ducers  are  not  justified  in  adding 
so  heavily  to  the  heavy  cost  of 
newspaper  operation.  I  urge  that 
the  producers  revoke  this  increase. 

All  Traffic  Will  Bear 
C.  E.  Palmer,  Texarkana  News¬ 
papers — It  appears  to  be  becoming 
Canadian  mills’  policy  to  charge 
U.  S.  newspapers  all  the  traffic 
will  bear  and  I  think  they  have 
about  reached  that  point.  South¬ 
ern  publishers  have  done  a  won¬ 
derful  job  in  promoting  the  Luf¬ 
kin  and  Coosa  River  newsprint 
mills,  but  we  started  too  late  on 
it  and  should  have  put  much  more 
money  and  effort  in  promoting 
Southern  mills.  Further  develop¬ 
ing  of  the  newsprint  industry  in 
the  South  apparently  offers  our 
only  chance  of  exercising  some 
control  over  newsprint  prices. 
Far-seeing  publishers  should  re¬ 
double  our  efforts  along  these 
lines. 

Further  Increase  Unwise 

John  A.  Park,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times — Profits  of  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  most  satis¬ 
factory.  Further  advance  in  prices 
now  seems  unwise  for  long-range 
good  of  the  industry  and  as  un¬ 
necessary  inflationary  action. 

Not  Yet 

P.  L.  Jackson,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal — ^The  Journal  sources  of 
supply  have  not  notified  us  of 


any  increase  in  price  of  news¬ 
print. 

Price  Data  Wanted 
K.  A.  Engel,  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat — ^The  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  $10  increase  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Canadian  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  is  of  particular  concern 
at  this  time  to  the  newspapers. 

The  existing  and  increasing  short¬ 
age  of  newsprint  prevents  news¬ 
papers  absorbing  any  part  of  in¬ 
creased  costs  by  increasing  adver¬ 
tising  volume.  Newsprint  com¬ 
panies  should  furnish  their  news¬ 
paper  customers  such  information 
as  will  indicate  any  justified  price 
increase  and  the  amount  of  such 
increase  and  the  newspapers 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  producers  that  mutual 
interests  dictate  special  considera¬ 
tion  being  given  to  keeping  the 
newsprint  prices  this  year  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  level. 

Unhappy  Thought 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  News  Press — 

I  don’t  pretend  to  know  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturers’  problem  but 
the  bluntness  of  their  demands  in¬ 
dicate  less  reason  than  opportun¬ 
ism.  I  only  hope  they  don’t  price 
both  of  us  out  of  business. 

It  Was  Inevitable 

Nelson  P.  Poynter,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times — It  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  mills  would  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  newsprint. 
These  prices  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  until  enormous  new  sources 
of  production  are  brought  into 
existence  in  the  undeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  like  Alaska. 

Hopes  ior  Understanding 

M.  R.  Ashworth,  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger  -  Enquirer  Newspa¬ 
pers — If  the  new  increase  in  news¬ 
print  price  is  put  into  effect  a 
serious  problem  will  result  from 
the  publishers’  point  of  view.  With 
advertising  and  circulation  rates 
already  at  a  level  beyond  which 
we  do  not  want  to  go,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  predict  a  solution.  We 
fear  that  continuation  of  the  trend 
would  put  some  newspapers  out  of 
business. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  DiSalle's  re¬ 
quest  for  suspension  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  increase  may  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both  groups.  > 

I 

Regulation  Predicted 

Robert  L.  Smith,  Los  Angeles  I 
Daily  News — The  $10  a  ton  in-  [ 
crease  in  newsprint  is  unjustified 
on  any  economic  basis.  The  net 
earnings  of  newsprint  mills  have 
more  than  trebled  while  the  net 
earnings  of  newspapers  have  de¬ 
creased  more  than  75%  since 
1945.  It  is  this  type  of  uncon¬ 
scionable  and  willful  action  on  the 
part  of  monopoly  industry  which 
begets  governmental  intervention 
and  regulation.  If  this  occurs,  and 
I  predict  it  will,  the  mill  owners 
will  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves. 
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Publishers  to  Fight 
Western  Union  Rates 


Newspaper  publishers  gave  no¬ 
tice  this  week  they  intend  to  put 
up  a  fight  against  the  new  tariffs 
proposed  by  Western  Union,  not 
only  to  hold  down  the  amount  of 
increase  but  to  preserve  the  tra¬ 
ditional  spread  between  commer¬ 
cial  and  press  rates. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  scheduled  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  whole  Western  Union 
rate  revision  beginning  June  25. 
As  part  of  its  overall  proposal, 
WU  is  asking  what  it  claims  to 
be  a  15%  net  increase  in  press 
charges.  Total  press  business 
amounts  to  approximately  $3,- 
000,000  a  year,  WU  told  FCC  in 
its  application. 

This  week  the  Press  Communi¬ 
cations  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  of  which  Gen.  Julius  Ochs 
Adler,  New  York  Times  general 
manager,  is  chairman,  filed  a  for¬ 
mal  protest  with  the  FCC. 

AN  PA  set  up  the  claim  of 
discrimination  against  the  press, 
in  that  the  proposed  upward  re¬ 
vision  for  commercial  rates  aver¬ 
ages  less  than  10%  while  press 
traffic  would  be  charged  as  much 
as  53%  more  in  the  local  rate 
zone. 

The  ANPA  letter,  asking  for 
suspension  of  the  press  rate  por¬ 
tion  of  the  WU  tariff  schedule, 
included  two  charts  showing  per¬ 
centage  of  change  in  full  rate  and 
press  rate  telegrams.  In  the  50- 
word  bracket,  it  was  pointed  out, 
the  new  tariffs  would  provide  sub¬ 
stantial  decreases  for  almost  all 
users  of  regular  service.  The  press 
table  shows  mainly  increases  in 
every  category. 

General  Adler’s  letter  stated: 
“Involved  in  this  proposal  too 
is  the  objectionable  plan  to  change 
the  traditional  ratio  of  press  to 
commercial  rate  from  one-third 
for  day  press  and  one-sixth  for 
night  press  to  a  new  ratio  of  one- 
half  and  one-fourth.  For  100 
years  that  has  been  the  standard 
method  of  operation  for  telegraph 
companies  in  this  country  and  the 
ratio  has  remained  unchanged 
even  though  the  general  public 
with  the  improvement  of  tele¬ 
graph  technique  in  the  last  40 
years  have  been  benefited  by  the 
introduction  of  the  day  letter, 
night  letter  and  serial  service;  all 
at  substantial  discounts. 

“All  these  are  volume  services, 
yet  press,  which  is  also  a  volume 
service,  has  not  enjoyed  a  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction,  even  though 
the  manpower  required  to  furnish 
press  service  has  been  reduced 
with  mechanization  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  industry. 

“The  reasons  for  the  granting 
of  and  the  retention  of  a  lower 
press  rate  are  numerous:  press 
traffic  is  essentially  an  incidental 
side  product  to  commercial  busi- 
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ness;  its  very  nature;  its  very  vol¬ 
ume;  its  continuity  of  theme,  and 
ease  of  transmission  and  recep¬ 
tion,  together  with  certainty  of 
identity  of  addressee  and  sender; 
the  complete  freedom  of  bad  debt 
problems  and  court  actions,  all 
combine  to  make  for  greater  ease 
of  handling  than  the  standard 
short  commercial  message  of  ad¬ 
dressee  and  sender  with  the  ever 
present  problem  of  uncertainty 
and  costly  delivery.  Moreover, 
press  volume  remains  fairly  con¬ 
stant,  whereas  commercial  tele¬ 
grams  fluctuate  widely  with  the 
vagaries  of  the  nation’s  economy. 

“It  should  be  recalled  here  that 
in  the  last  rate  revision  of  Feb.  1, 
1950,  only  sixteen  months  ago, 
press  rates  were  materially  in¬ 
creased,  although  the  ratio  of 
press  to  commercial  telegrams  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  The  minimum 
rate  was  increased  from  12  to  35 
cents;  other  increases,  based  on  a 
1,000  word  press  dispatch, 
amounted  to  66%  in  the  local 
area;  15.9%  for  zone  4;  42.2% 
zone  5;  16.5%  zone  6;  32.3% 
zone  7,  and  24.8%  for  zone  8. 
Decreases  were  registered  in  only 
the  1st,  3rd  and  9th  telegraph 
zones. 

“The  time  element  involved  in 
a  sweeping  rate  proposal  of  this 
kind  did  not  permit  compilation 
of  proper  supporting  material  to 
establish  definitely  the  exact  de¬ 
gree  of  discrimination  individual 
newspapers  might  suffer  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  unfair  and  unjustifiable 
increase  of  an  estimated  average 
15%  in  press  rates.  However,  the 
attached  charts  clearly  indicate 
maldistribution  of  the  press  rate 
increases  throughout  the  nine 
zones  and  the  much  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  assessed 
against  the  press  than  against 
commercial  users.  The  charts 
show  the  charge  for  a  15-word 
full  rate  telegram  is  increased  in 
only  two  zones.  There  is  a  slight 
increase  in  one  zone  for  a  50, 
100,  or  200  rate  telegram.  All  the 
other  zones  show  a  large  decrease 
ranging  as  high  as  37.9%  for  a 
full  rate  telegram  of  200  words. 

“The  charts  record  an  entirely 
different  story  for  the  press.  There 
is  no  decrease  in  any  of  the  zones 
for  a  press  telegram  of  50  words. 
In  the  case  of  a  100-word  press 
telegram,  a  decrease  is  provided 
for  in  only  one  of  the  nine  tele¬ 
graph  rate  zones.  It  is  not  until 
the  wordage  reaches  200  that  a 
small  decrease  in  rates  becomes 
effective  in  three  of  the  rate 
zones.  And,  the  greatest  decrease 
amounts  to  but  6.6%  against  a 
37.9%  decrease  for  a  full  rate 
telegram  of  comparable  length 
and  transmitted  the  same  distance. 

“Apparently  the  Western  Union 
has  lost  interest  in  its  traditional 
policy  of  recognizing  the  public 
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nature  of  press  copy.  Unlike  com¬ 
mercial  telegrams,  where  definite 
financial  angles  are  involved,  press 
messages  must  be  considered  as 
being  of  a  major  public  interest. 
Telegrams  filed  by  newspapers 
with  reference  to  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  matters,  are 
rightfully  not  accorded  press 
rates.  Therefore,  newspapers  re¬ 
ceive  preferential  treatment  from 
the  telegraph  company  only  with 
respect  to  a  reduced  rate  for 
press  telegrams  dedicated  to  a 
public  service.’’ 

■ 

Day  and  Night 
AP  Wire  Going 
On  Tele  Circuit 

New  Orleans — The  first  con¬ 
version  of  an  entire  day  and  night 
Associated  Press  bi-state  wire  in 
the  country  from  teletype  to  tele¬ 
typesetter  operation  will  take  place 
soon  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

Members  of  the  Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  have  voted  to  convert  the 
wire. 

Not  all  member  papers  served 
by  the  AP  in  the  two-state  area 
will  make  the  change  immediate¬ 
ly,  Harry  P.  Leadingham,  AP  bu¬ 
reau  chief  at  New  Orleans,  said. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  papers  will 
switch  over  as  soon  as  equipment 
is  available,  he  added. 

Adoption  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
version  to  teletypesetter  operation 
followed  a  study  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  Frank  C.  Allen, 
recently  elected  chairman  of  the 
LMAPA  and  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  States. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Joe 
D.  Smith,  Alexandria  (La.)  Town 
Talk,  chairman;  C.  P.  Liter,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate;  Robert  Hed- 
erman,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger,  and  Thomas  Gibbons, 
Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader  Call. 

Mr.  Leadingham  explained  that 
the  present  teletype  wire  is  a  five- 
phase  wire.  The  new  circuit  will 
be  a  six-phase  wire,  he  said. 

At  a  special  meeting  in  Jack- 
son,  May  31,  the  association's 
Continuing  Study  Committee  was 
directed  to  work  out  and  prepare 
a  style  book  for  guiding  AP  filing 
editors  in  the  New  Orleans  AP 
bureau,  which  will  continue  to 
serve  the  two  states. 

■ 

Peoria  ME  to  Visit 
Local  Boys  in  Korea 

Peoria,  Ill.  —  Arnold  Burnett, 
managing  editor  of  the  Peoria 
Journal,  left  June  5  for  Japan 
and  Korea  to  find  out  how  Central 
Illinois  soldiers  are  making  out 
in  Far  East  fighting. 

Burnett  was  scheduled  to  fly  to 
Tokyo  via  Alaska.  He  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  to  this  country 
in  four  or  five  weeks  by  way  of 
Wake  Island  and  Hawaii. 


Heorst  Group 
Attends  Party 
For  Coblentz  j 

Los  Angeles — More  than  125  1 
Hearst  executives  and  friends  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Santa  Monica  estate  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lake  on  June 
1  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edmund  D.  Coblentz. 

Princess  Conchita  Sepulveda 
Pignqtelli,  Hearst  Newspapers  so¬ 
ciety  writer,  described  the  event 
as  “a  priceless  evening.”  She  said 
Patricia  Lake  was  assisted  by  her 
aunt,  Marion  Davies,  in  receiving 
the  guests. 

Invited  guests  included  the  host¬ 
ess’  mother,  Mrs.  Louis  Adlon 
(Rose  Davies),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  A.  Carrington  Jr.,  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky,  Winthrop  Gardiner, 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
E.  D.  Becker,  William  Baskervill; 

Adolph  Spreckels,  Charles  B. 
Lindeman,  David  Hearst,  the  John 
Suttons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Fowl¬ 
er,  H.  W.  Beyea,  Morgan  and 
Anne  Howard,  G.  O.  Markuson, 
Judge  John  B.  Burns; 

Miss  Carmen  Figueroa,  the  Vin¬ 
cent  X.  Flahertys,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  E.  Hedland,  William  E. 
Anderman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Walker,  Hoagy  Carmichael.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Randy  Hearst,  Warden 
and  Irene  Woolard; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Curley, 
Ronnie  Burlas,  Miss  Dru  Mallory, 
A.  Laurence  Mitchell,  Chick 
Youngs,  B.  J.  Horner,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  T.  Campbell,  Miss 
Marie  Glendenning,  John  J.  Shea, 
Ann  Miller; 

Worth  Coutney,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Compton,  Walter  Howey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A1  Wilig,  Richard 
W.  Stanley,  Harrison  Carroll,  the 
Karl  Kramers.  Miss  Peggy  Lester, 
Lynn  and  Mary  Spencer,  Sam  Day, 
Arch  Graustein,  Miss  Pat  Page, 
Eli  Robbins,  Hyatt  Von  Dehn, 
Eddie  Grainer,  Mary  Morrison, 
Sonja  Henie,  Kay  Spreckels,  Lou- 
ella  Parsons  and  others. 

■ 

Rome  Daily  American 
Plant  Is  Insulated 

Rome — Jack  L.  Begon,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  this  week  he  expected 
to  resume  publication  of  the  Rome 
Daily  American  on  June  9.  The 
paper,  closed  since  April  23  by 
police  order,  has  applied  insula¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  disturbing  ma¬ 
chinery  noises  in  its  plant. 

Mr.  Begon  also  won  a  victory 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  when  it 
reversed  a  lower  court’s  decision 
that  Esquire  Girl  calendars  are 
obscene.  The  publisher,  found 
guilty  of  distributing  the  calen¬ 
dars,  will  escape  a  three-month 
suspended  sentence. 

■ 

Weekly  Suspends 

The  weekly  Medford  (Ore.) 
News,  published  by  George  Low¬ 
er,  suspended  publication  with  its 
May  31  edition. 
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Esters 


NEA  Elects 
Maine  Editor 
As  President 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  Nearly  400 
National  Editorial  Association 
members  —  representing  the  na- 

_ tion’s  “grass 

roots”  publishers 
—  elected  B  e  r  - 
nard  R.  (Bunny) 
Esters,  Houlton 
(Me.)  Pioneer- 
Times,  president 
for  the  coming 
year  at  the  66th 
annual  conven* 
t  i  o  n  here  this 
week. 

Mr.  Esters  got 
his  first  newspa¬ 
per  job  as  a  reporter  on  the  former 
Houlton  Times  and  served  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Post.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  Aroostook  Pioneer  in 
Houlton  in  1930  and  two  years 
later  merged  it  with  the  Houlton 
Times  to  make  a  single  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly. 

The  new  NEA  head  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Maine  Press 
Association  and  was  an  original 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Service.  He  is  the  first 
Maine  newspaper  publisher  ever 
to  be  elected  president  of  NEA. 

Brown  is  Veep 

Mr.  Esters  succeeded  J.  Clif¬ 
ford  Kaynor,  Ellenshurg  (Wash.) 
Daily  Record.  C.  W.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  En¬ 
terprise,  was  elected  vicepresident. 
Albert  W.  Epperson,  Morgan 
(Utah)  News,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  from  Region  7, 
succeeding  Mr.  Kaynor,  who  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  board.  A. 
C.  Gardner,  Crete,  Nebr.,  was 
re-elected  treasurer. 

New  York  State  was  chosen  for 
the  1952  convention,  which  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  in  Buffalo,  and  will 
commemorate  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
press  association  in  New  York. 

The  convention  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  against  any  proposed  tax  on 
advertising  as  a  step  that  “could 
be  an  entering  wedge  for  press 
control.” 

The  group  also  expressed  oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  extension  of  second- 
class  postal  rates  to  free  distribu¬ 
tion  publications  and  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  in  Congress  for  a  60%  boost 
in  second  class  rates. 

The  NEA  members  described 
the  proposal  as  “unrealistic  and  un¬ 
reasonable”  and  recommended 
that  any  increase  in  postal  rates 
should  be  contingent  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  joint  Congressional 
committee  to  study  the  whole  post¬ 
al  business  structure.  They  stated 
that  they  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  a  30%  boost  in  three  annual 
increases,  “which  probably  can  be 
absorbed.” 


J.  .VI.  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  and  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a  convention 
speaker,  referred  to  the  widespread 
link  between  crime  and  politics 
uncovered  by  the  Kefauver  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate. 

“How  did  such  public  officials 
come  to  be  elected  in  the  first 
place?”  he  demanded.  “Because 
the  public  wanted  such  men?  Or 
because  the  public  didn’t  know 
what  kind  of  men  it  was  electing, 
wasn’t  fully  and  adequately  fore¬ 
warned  about  them  by  newspapers 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  all 
about  men  who  run  for  public  of¬ 
fice?” 

Mr.  McClelland  inveighed 


against  emasculated  editorial  pages. 

“1  don’t  accept  the  excuse  that 
a  small  newspaper  hasn’t  man¬ 
power  enough  to  put  out  a  decent 
editorial  page,”  he  said.  “If  the 
public  has  lost  respect  for  editori¬ 
als  in  this  country  it  is  because 
we’ve  written  too  much  guff  to  fill 
up  space  and  not  enough  real  edi¬ 
torials  that  had  something  to  say.” 

Approximately  175  convention 
attendants  embarked  June  5  on  the 
SS  Aleutian  for  a  15-day  tour  of 
Alaska.  Nearly  200  stopped  at  El- 
lensburg,  home-town  of  Mr.  Kay¬ 
nor,  the  retiring  president,  for  a 
cowboy  reception  and  breakfast  be¬ 
fore  they  drove  across  the  Cascade 
Mountains  to  Seattle  for  the  con¬ 
vention. 


Classified  Section 

A  Country-Wide  Advertising  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GlIlDi— Consecutive  Insertions 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Insertions 

1 

3  and  over 


Line  Rate 

$.50 

.40 


Consecutive  Insertions  brinr  best 
results. 


Advance  Payment  Requested 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

2  .90 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  26  and  52  week  rates 
obtainable  upon  application). 
Charge  ads  accepted  from  recog¬ 
nized  companies. 


AD VKBTISIKO  AOENOISS  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (Box  wording  takes  27  units) .  No  abbreviations. 
Add  15c  for  Box  service — Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders'  identities 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M.  (After  Last  Mail) 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


FOR  31  YEARS  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapor.s.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEX  FEICtHXER  AGEXCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg..  Denver,  Colo,  i 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAX  BEXTHUYSEN 
446  Oiean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  S27.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


Middlewest  Dailies — Weeklies 
Buy  or  sell,  write  us,  Jack  R.  Lyddon 
1016  Baltimore.  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


PROSPEROU'S  Iowa,  Nebraska.  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  PrO'perties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Oo..  Ventura.  California. 


PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  investments 
in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
Gabbert.  3937  Orange.  Riverside,  Cal. 


NO  SUD.STITUTE  for  Experience — 
Publishers  and  owners  of  successful 
papers  for  17  years,  wa  know  news¬ 
papers  and  values.  We  don’t  handle 
poor  properties.  Larry  Towe  Agency, 
1807  S.  Shore.  Holland,  Mich. 


ANTSOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

iftr  W.E  ARE  interested  in  iisting  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  magazine 
properties.  .Arthur  W.  Slypes,  625 
-Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

XEWfSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
Estimates  furnished. 

MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Since  1914 

_ Newspaper  Counselors 

LO.ANS  negotiated,  tax  appraisals, 
sales,  advertising  rate-making,  person¬ 
nel  procurement,  public  relations 
counsel.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Publicatioiis  for  Sale 

UNOPPOSED  County  seat  semi-week¬ 
ly  Northern  California.  Good  plant  in¬ 
cluding  two  machines  and  duplex 
press.  Volume  $61,000 — Profit  $15,- 
000.  Price  $60,000,  some  terms.  A.  W. 
Slypes,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 

cisco,  California. _ 

FINE  CALIFORNIA  WiEEKLY 
Own  plant  and  building.  Also  out¬ 
standing  semi-weekly  with  complete 
plant.  Not  bargains  but  rare  o^or- 
tunities  for  well-financed,  capable  pub¬ 
lishers. 

RAT  CAMPBELL 

4101  W.  3rd  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
ARIZONA — Fast  growing  weekly. 
Circulation  2,475.  Well  equipped. 
Gross  $25,000.  Asking  $25,000  with 
$15,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
29.  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
CALIFORNIA  weekly.  Same  owner 
many  years.  Fine  modern  plant,  prof- 
itnble,  sound  as  Gibraltar,  fine  climate, 
good  hunting,  fishing,  year-round  out¬ 
door  living.  $20,000  but  act  quickly. 
To  see  this  is  to  buy.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  Cal.  Ex- 

brook  78744. _ 

MAJORITY  STOCK  OHIO  DAILY 
grossing  $120,000  available  under  re¬ 
organization  for  $13,000  cash  and 
$10,000  loan  for  expansion.  Call  Har¬ 
vey  Malott.  Marling  Hotel,  Ironton, 

Ohio. _ _ 

MISSOURI  DAILY  GROSSING  $60,- 
000  and  growing,  big  earner;  reduced 
to  $50,000  with  half  or  less  cash 
down.  BAILEY-KREHBIEL.  Box  396, 
Salina,  Kansas. _ 

WEEKLY  Newspaper  near  Philadel¬ 
phia — over  50  years  old — 1950  gross 
over  $52,000— with  net  to  owner  of 
over  $15,000.  Averages  12  pages  of 
over  65%  advertising.  Business  vol¬ 
ume  1951  ahead  of  last  year  75%  of 
business  newspaper-balance  job  work 
— with  hundreds  of  standing  forms. 
Completely  staffed — building  lease — 
Population  over  Seven  Thousand- 
varied  manufacturing — Selling  to  buy 
daily  in  another  state.  Price  $65,000 
— all  cash — no  terms  considered.  Box 
1627.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WISH  TO  RETIRE:  RETAIN  25% 

4  Democratic  weeklies  L.  I.  Owner 
will  contribute  services  editorially, 
advertising  etc>  on  equitable  basis. 
No  salary.  Plant  cost  $35,000.  Gross- 
$37,000.  Fully  staffed  capable  help. 
Established  63  years.  Best  offer  on 
this  basis,  down  and  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Writq  fully  or  no  attention 
paid.  No  brokers.  Dignus.  Box  1635, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publications — ^Wanted 

WANT  TO  BUY  Upper  Midwest  unop¬ 
posed  weekly  grossing  30,000  or  more. 
Geo.  H.  Williams,  Olay  County  Bank 
Building.  Spencer.  Iowa. _ 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY  Executive, 
former  newspaper  publisher,  will  pur¬ 
chase  well-entrenched  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Up  to  $50,000  cash  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
References  exchanged.  .Vo  brokers. 
Box  1202.  Editor  ft  Piiblis'  cr. _ 

PRINCIPAL  wants  medium  sized 
daily  newspaper.  Firm  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  vouched  for  by  Editor  A 
Publisher.  In  replying  send  copy  and 
details.  Box  1205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  small  weekly  paper  without 
plant  located  in  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  Reply  Box  1200,  Editor  A 

Piihlisher. _ _ 

$35,000  PAYMENT  on  mid-west  or 
south-west  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata, 
Oklahoma. _ _ 

YOU  CAN  RETIRE  MR.  PUBLISHERI 

TO  the  publisher  who  would  like  to 
sell  but  can’t  because  taxes  would 
devour  most  of  his  sale  price;  he 
dare  not  retire  because  there’s  no 
one  to  carry  on.  He  would  like  to 
arrange  the  transfer  of  his  property 
only  after  he  is  sure  those  carrying 
on  are  good  newspaper  men.  assuring 
income  he  now  enjoys,  able  to  per¬ 
petuate  tbe  property  he  built  to  its 
present  estate.  We  are  Republicans, 
Best  references.  Box  1508,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED  small  weekly  paper  without 
plant  located  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Reply  Box  1600,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

_ C«rtooii»— Fcafarts 

THE  FARGO  FORUM  subscribes  to 
Religious  Spotlight,  oddity  cartoon. 
You  may  have  free  proofs  by  writing 
Midwest  Syndicate,  334  St.  Charles 
Street,  Elgin,  Illinois. _ 

PARENTS'  PROBLEMS  is  the  No.  1 
weekly  features  for  your  family  cir¬ 
culation.  Dr.  Donald  M.  Maynard  an¬ 
swers  questions  of  parents  of  eklldren 
from  birth  through  the  teens — from 
thnmbsucking  to  dating.  Special  terms 
for  six  months.  Write  or  wire  for 
sample  releases.  Family  Features,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Correspondents 


SUPPLYING  Special  stories,  reports, 
news,  etc.  All  publications.  Boston 
and  New  Kngland  area.  R.  A.  NV'OOD, 
11  Whittier  St..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Promotion  Services _ 

DIRECT-MAIL  PROMOTION 
THAT  Y'OUR  CLASSIFIED 
PROSPECTS  WILL  READ  I 

“CLICKING  WITH  CLASSIFIED," 
the  amusing  folder  for  Want  Ad  de¬ 
partments  to  mail  to  prospects  and 
accounts,  gets  a  warm  welcome  every 
month.  Its  ad-Iaifghs,  nuggets  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  brightly-told  capsule-sized 
case  histories  of  firms  using  Classified 
are  read — and  remembered. 

Y'ou  get  500  copies  with  your  pa- 

?ier’8  logotype  printed  front  and  hack 
or  only  $13.50  monthly.  Write  me 
for  sample  copies,  full  price  list  to¬ 
day. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Press  Engineers _ 

.Maintenance — Service — Repairs 
S.AM.  S.  PUNTOLILU) 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  .Vllied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y.  ; 
PHONE  WATKINS  4  2010 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING  | 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

STillwell  6-0098-0099 
E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold  j 

Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Churfh  Street 
Rockford _ Illinois 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
FOLTZ  BROS. 

TUBULAR  service  for  ttibular  owners 
by  former  Duplex  Gogs  erectors,  press¬ 
men  stereotypers.  Specializing  in 
tubular  equipment.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  models.  Moving,  erecting,  dis¬ 
mantling,  repairing.  Trouble  shooting 
a  specialty.  Nationwide  service.  Im¬ 
prove  your  printing.  Write,  wire, 
phone.  417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10, 
Ohio.  Madison  4266. _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4fh  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ 

CROSS  -  FILES 

NEWSP.APER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Prompt  service  anywhere. 
Call — ^Walter  E.  Hamlin — ^Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
Cherry  1-3305  Yellowstone  2-4445 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

LINOTYPES  —  TIVO  MODEL  5’g 
BLUE  STREAK  SERIAL  Nos.  62587 
and  57021,  in  use  2%  and  4  years  res¬ 
pectively.  Excellent  condition.  Being 
replaced  by  two  Comet  Linotypes  about 
Aug.  1.  220V  Electric  Pot  and  motor. 
Single  90  channel  magazine,  one  mold. 
In  use  daily.  Can  be  seen  on  our  floor. 
Dunkirk  Evening  Observer,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Composing  Room 


INTERTYPES  | 

“C”  Intertypes  tl2835,  $14869  : 

with  quadding  attachment.  I 

“C"  Intertype  $12835,  with  quad- 
ding  attachment.  ! 

C3SM  27867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8.  14. 

4.5C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72 D  Goss  Shaver  . 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS  I 

323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6.  Pa.  j 

FOR  SALE 

LUDLOW  22 ’'J  ems,  2-20  rase  cabi¬ 
nets,  34  fonts,  mats,  rule  forms, 
etc. 

8 — MODEL  C  Intertypeg 
1 — MODEL  eSM  Intertype 

Serial  numbers  above  9800  ' 

1 — MODEL  EsSf  Intertype  Mixer  ' 

1 — MODEL  8  —  42  Pica  Linotype 
Monotype  Material  Maker 
Monotype  Giant  Caster  ^ 

ERNEST  PAYNE  Corporation 

82  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  38,  BE  3-1791 

FOR  SALE  — REAL  BARGAINSI 
Model  8  Linotypes,  fast  distribution, 

3  magazines,  molds,  etc.  $2,500  each. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES, 
277  Broadway.  New  Y'ork.  N.  Y. 
IXTERTYPE.  MODEL  H,  SERIAL 
21338.").  .3 — 72  channel  mags.,  maga¬ 
zines  changed  front.  A.C.  electric  pot  1 
and  motor,  Mohr  saw  attached,  and  | 
8  modern  headletter  fonts.  A-1  me-  i 
rhanically.  MATTI.A  PRESS.  91  Terry! 
.St..  Belleville,  N.  J.  . 

Mail  Room 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  and  Elliott  Address¬ 
ing  machines,  completely  rebuilt:  save 
up  to  50%.  -All  models  available  in¬ 
cluding  plates,  frames,  cabinets,  etc. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying.  M.AIL- 
TNG  MACHINES.  INC.  1911  Pine 

Street.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. _ : 

TWO  48  ft.x4  ft.  Jampol  mailing' 
room  tables.  Four  openings.  30  inch 
underfed  belts.  .Available  about  .Tuly 
1.  Can  he  seen  in  operation.  Contact 
Production  Manager,  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  Gazette.  Worcester.  Maas. 

FOR  SALE — Model  2700  .Addresso- 
graph.  complete  with  stencil  cutter, 
frames,  cabinets.  Addressograph  re¬ 
built  by  factory  trained  man.  Roabach 
gang  stitcher,  four  stations,  complete 
1  with  motor.  Three  Wing  mailers,  one 
j  almost  new,  two  older  style  but  good 
workers.  Box  1620,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Newsprint _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co.. 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 

Evergreen  6-0505. _ , 

OAN.ADI.AN*  Newsprint,  original  mill  r 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  June  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.,  Alfred  Horn.  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon  9-3870. 
AMERICAN  and  CANADIAN  NEWS¬ 
PRINT  rolls.  All  sizes  supplied.  Ship¬ 
ments  directly  from  mill.  Bookings 
accepted  for  prompt  and  long  term 
shipments.  Domestic  and  export.  We 
deliver  newsprint  not  promises.  Box 
1321.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  158.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROIA.S.  Sheets.  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  .ALgonqnin  4-8729.  N.i. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  1.000  tong  of 
newsprint.  Will  pay  10%  premium.  In¬ 
terested  in  any  amount  of  5  tons  up- 
Williams  Newspaper  Co.,  408  Lonsdale 
Building,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Fhoto-Engnniiig  Eqalpawiit 

LARGE  or  SM.ALL  engraving  plant 
complete.  In  good  condition,  priced 
right.  Box  1633.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  Plate  Beveler. 
Rebuilt.  $185.  E.  E.  Augustine,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


HOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
22%"  Page  Cutoff 
6  Units  &  2  Folders 

2  100  HP  AIOTOK  DRIVIjS 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
220  VOLTS,  3  PHASE,  60  CYCLES 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors 
Substructure  and  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps  and  .Auto  AYeb  Tension 

Sample  papers  and  photographs 
available 

Publishers  Sales  Representative 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street.  New  York  City  18 

8-PAGE  Duplex  Angle  Bar  flat-bed 
Press;  24-Page  Hoe  Web  Press,  2  i 
l>lates  wide,  23  9/16"  sheet  cut,  with 
complete  stereo,  equipment;  Hoe  sin¬ 
gle  &  double  Steam  Tables;  Hoe  Jig 
Saw  &  Drill;  Model  25  Vandercook 
full  page  Proof  Press ;  Wesel  heavy 
duty  electric  Galley  Proof  Press;  Hoe 
Mat  Roller;  Hoe  Casting  Box,  duo- 
cooled,  with  Finishing  Machine,  for 
14 plates,  7/16"  thick;  4,500  lb. 
Goss  Stereo.  Metal  Furnace;  1-ton 
Kemp  Immersion  Lino.  Furnace;  Ham¬ 
mond  model  R-3  radial  arm  Router; 
Scorchers,  both  flat  and  curved,  and 
humidors;  NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form 
Tables  &  “Dural”  light  weight 
Stereo.  Chases.  Thomas  AV.  Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St..  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 
Presses  Located  New  York  City 

3  HOE  OCTUPLE 

Super  Production  Newspaper  Presses. 
STANDARD  22*'."  CUTOFF  MOST 
MODERN  VERTICAL  UNITS 
Now  operating  as  12  unit  straightline 
press,  3  double  folders — 3  motor  drives. 
WILL  SELL  AS  4-6-8  or  12  UNITS 
Best  mechanical  condition  you  can  find 
in  used  market. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  Y’ork  7,  N.  Y. 

_ Phone  worth  4-1370 _ 

HOE  SEXTl'PLE  PRESS  with  double¬ 
former  high-speed  folder,  23  y."  cut¬ 
off.  Rated  speed  30,000  per  hour  to 
24  pages.  Includes  GB  Motor  Drive 
and  Controls  consisting  of  one  75- 
H.P.  3-phase  60-cycle  550-Volt  motor 
and  one  6-H.P.  glow  motion  motor  on 
(onimon  base.  Immediate  delivery  or 
90-days  allowed  for  removal  if  re¬ 
quired.  In  good  condition  throughout. 
Can  be  demonstrated.  Price  $10,000 
as  is  and  where  is.  Write  F.  L.  .Ames, 
General  Manager.  The  Bangor  Daily 
News.  Bangor  Maine. 


GOSS 

32  PAGE  PRESS 
4  DECK  —  2  PAGES  WIDE 

ALSO 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

JAMES  E.  FITZGERALD 
10  Purchase  St.  Fall  River,  Maas. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  28  9/16"  leagth  ^ 
5000  Ih.  metal  pot  with  pump 
CURVED  Plate  Routers 
HOE  i  GOSS  Qnarter-Page-Folder 
KEMP  Immersion  Gas  Burner 
HOE  Single  Folder  22  %*  length  ' 
MANY  Other  Items 

GEORGE  O.  OXFORD 
Boise.  Idaho  | 

JOB-PRESSES.  Rebuilt  12x18.  new 
series  CAT  complete  with  all  acces-  ! 
series.  Reasonably  priced.  1 

American  Printing  Ma.-hinerv  Co.  j 
88  Gold  St..  N.  Y.  7.  N.  Y.  RE  2-2283  I 
DUPLEX  2  UNIT  PRE.SS 
22  y."  cut-off,  AC  drive,  casting  outfit.  I 
color  cylinder,  and  Duplex  High  Speed 
Quarter-Page-Folder.  i 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  1 

BOISE. _ ID.AHO  I 

FOR  S  ALE — 8  cylinder  Goss  rotary  i 
multi-color  press,  available  now.  ^e-  : 
cifications  on  request.  Motor,  etc.  Box  I 
1621.  Editor  A  Publisher.  1 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


12  HOE  Super  Production  Vertical 
Press  Units;  3  Pairs  Double  Polders; 
4  Drives  and  Controllers;  Rubber  Roll¬ 
ers;  21)4  inch  cut-off.  Complete 
Stereo.  Will  sell  as  4,  6,  or  8  Unit 
Presses.  Can  be  inspected  in  daily 
operation  at  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald. 

16-PAGE  Hoe  Unit — %  and  J4  page 
folders.  .A.  C.  Drive.  Complete  Stereo; 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

24-48 /PAGE  Hoe  Unit  Type — A.  C. 
drive;  with  Pony  .Autoplate;  22% 
inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

32-64  P.VGE  Goss — A.  C.  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  Stereo;  21%-inch  cut-off;  end 
feed.  Ideal  Comic  Press. 

32-64  or  40-80-Page  Scott  Multi- 
Unit  —  .V.  C.  Drive;  Steel  Cylinders 
and  Roller  Bearings;  22%  inch  cut¬ 
off  ;  on  substructure. 

24-48  or  48-96-Page  Hoe  X-Pattern; 
21%  inch  cut-off;  equipped  for  full 
color;  D.  C.  Drive. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 

FOR  SALE — Hoe  Observer,  2  units  & 
folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off.  Good  running 
order.  Complete  stereo.  Available  im- 
mediatelv.  Inspect  in  plant.  .ADOO 
SUPPLY.  P.  O.  BOX  1174,  .ATLAN- 

TIC  CITY,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  SALK — Four  deck  Goss,  ilouble 
width,  octuple  press  with  motor  drive. 
Standard  22  %"  cut-off  runs  65  %" 
rolls  and  fractions.  Double  formers 
and  deliveries  with  conveyors.  Vacuum 
page  casting  box  and  plate  finisher 
for  above  press.  New  equipment  makes 
this  outfit  available.  Address  Box 
1625.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  flat  bed,  web  press,  8  page 
capacity.  To  be  replaced  with  tubular. 
The  Virginian.  Covington,  Virginia. 

25x38  WHITLOCK  CYLINDER 

DOUBLE  revolution  commercial  press, 
with  throwoff.  Complete  with  switches, 
3-phase  3-HP  Allis  Chalmers  motor, 
complete  set  rollers  including  one  set 
brand  new  unused  summer  rollers. 
Mechanically  perfect.  Wellington, 
Kansas  Daily  News. 


24  P.AGE  Duplex  Tubular  Press. 

32  PAGE  Hoe  Rotary  Press. 

For  complete  information,  inquire 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  W.  42  St..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALK — 12  page  Duplex  Flat  Bed 
press.  Prints  4-6-8-10-12  pages. 
$13,500.00.  Can  be  seen  operating 
daily  at  Ludington  Daily  News,  Lud- 

ington,  Michigan. _ 

DUPLEX  B  newspaper  press,  $11,000 
our  floor.  See  running.  The  Eastern 
Shore  News,  Onancock,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  DRY  MAT  ROLLER. 

—  Model  4.5-C  — 

39  X  39%"  bed — *'4"  thick. 

With  5  H.P.  A.C.  Motor,  chain  drive. 
Rebuilt  like  new. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Stamford.  Conn. 

(N.  Y.  Sales  Office,  120  AV.  42nd  St.) 

MAT  ROLLER — Duplex  |>age  size:  5 
h.p.  220  V.  3-phuse  motor:  worm  drive. 

Tribune.  Fremont.  Nebraska. _ 

DOUBLE  WOOD  JR.  .Autoplates  with 
Automatic  Pumps  and  8  ton  Pot. 
AUTO  SHAVERS.  Sta-Hi’s  and  elec¬ 
tric  scorchers. 

PRINTCRAFT  RBPRBSENTATIA'BS 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  9,  1951 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Stereotype 


HOE  Monorail  Saws  &  Trimmers 
HOE  Carved  Router 
HOE  Rotary  Flat  Shaver 
HOE  Jie  Saw  and  Drill 
STEREOTYPE  Chases 
GOSS  45-R.  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
DUPLiEX  (Special)  Heavy  Duty  Mat 
Roller 

GOSS  *72,  Twin  Screw  Plat  Shaver 
GOSS  8-column  Flat  Casting  Boxes 
COMPLETE  Set  Tubular  Stereo  Equip¬ 
ment 

KEMP  IMMERSION  Remelt  Furnace 
CURTIS  Combination  Saw,  Jig  Saw 
and  Drill 

Ben  Shulman  Associates 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


_ ^^nted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES • INTERTTPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13 inch  printing  diameter, 
31H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prieea.  Box  10i3, 
Nitor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — High  speed  rotary  news- 
paper  press  40-48  pages,  ad  display  ma¬ 
chines.  Ludlow  and  mats,  20  turtles, 
other  equipment.  Give  lowest  prices, 
no  haggling— Write  full  details  Well- 
eton  Journal,  1471  Hodiamont,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 


WANTED: 

PONY  auto  plate,  22%”  cut-off. 
STA-HI  Former  &  Scorcher. 

MAT  Trimmer. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED — Eight  page  flat  bed  press 
either  Goss  or  Duplex  Model  E.  Please 
send  details  as  to  cost,  location  and 
earliest  possible  shipping  date  to  Mr. 
Eugene  Greeno.  Nevada  Appeal,  Car- 
son  City,  Nevada. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
— for  expanding  paper  in  major  city 
one  finest  locations.  Executive  eales- 
manager  type  required,  aocustoined 
handling  meo  various  nationalities. 
Oompetitive  field.  70,000  circulation 
class.  Present  man  knows  of  this  ad. 


Paper  one  oldest,  opportunity  go  up 
ladder  become  part  real  family.  Send 
to  Box  1514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_  Administrative 


MAN,  preferably  in  early  30’s  with 
experience  in  two  or  more  of  the 
following ;  Advertising,  Promotion, 
Editorial  and  Business  Office  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  trade  association  office 
located  in  I^st.  Prefer  applicant  be 
married,  earning  $6,000  annually  or 
more  and  available  within  30  days. 
Give  experience,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  military  status,  in  first 
letter.  Box  No.  1645,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL 
CARTOONIST,  from  35  to  50 
years  of  age,  to  serve  on  a 
Mebnopolitian  newupaper  in 
the  East.  Give  baek^ound, 
training,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  present  salary  and  ref¬ 
erences  with  application  to 
Box  laiS.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CtrculuHou 

WANTED — Circulation  Manager  for 
Afternoon  Daily,  Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Must  have  knowledge  Circulation 
Contests,  Little  Merchants’  Plan. 
Please  give  full  details — Also  salary 
expected.  Write  Box  1624,  ^itor  A 
Publisher,  1700  Times  Tower,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  i. 


OIEODLATION 

Small  daily  needs  services  competent, 
aggressive  and  experienced  circulation 
man  as  manager  of  department.  Salary 
increases  dependent  on  circulation  in¬ 
creases,  in  direct  proportion.  ABC 
daily,  top-notch,  but  competitive  area. 
Real  chance  for  young  man  with  ability 
to  earn  assured  future  with  growing 
newspaper.  Gulf  Coast  Area.  Will 
employ  by  personal  interview  only. 
Box  1536.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  circulation  manager,  live 
wire,  draft  exempted.  In  charge  of 
department  for  Philadelphia  weekly 
newspaper.  Familiar  with  ABC.  Per¬ 
manent  position  and  future  to  a  man 
interested  in  his  position.  Must  be 
hard  worker  and  able  to  assume  full 
responsibility.  THE  GUIDE,  8160 
Kensington  Ave.,  Philadelphia  84, 
Pennsylvania.  _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
chain  of  small  dailies  who  jiick  up 
run  down  properties,  paying  minimum 
salaries  plus  10%  of  stock  to  key 
executives.  If  such  an  opportunity 
interests  you,  write  Box  18,  Station 
G,  New  York  19,  New  York  stating 
experience  in  detail,  minimum  salary 
wanted,  age,  etc. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
Northwest  Daily.  Must  be  competent 
and  a  producer  with  carrier  boys. 
Box  1655,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  wanted  to 
teach  circulation  management,  news¬ 
paper  management,  other  courses,  in 
accredited  journalism  school,  begin¬ 
ning  September.  Write  Box  1602,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager  between  age 
of  30  and  40  for  M-E-S  in  Town  of 
50.000.  Good  opportunity  for  right 
man.  State  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected  to  Box  1558.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Applications  held  in  confidence 
if  desired. 


_ Classified  Adveitisiiig 


WAN'TED:  Classified  advertising  as¬ 
sistant  manager  on  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  newspapers.  Circulation  about 
37,000.  Must  be  experienced.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  with  original 
ideas  to  advance.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  State  eiyierience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  DAILY  TELEGRAPH, 
Blnefield.  W.  Vs. 


EXPERIENCED,  alert,  phone  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor.  Young  woman  pre¬ 
ferred.  Fast,  growing  New  England 
daily.  Box  1649,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


^play  Advertising 


A  WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  of  estab¬ 
lished  stability  (M.E.  A  6.)  in  the 
100,000-200,000  class  requires  a  top 
flight  retail  advertising  salesman  with 
at  least  five  years’  experience.  Good 
sales  record,  ability  to  end  desire  to 
sell  more  important  than  copy  writing 
and  layout  experience. 

IN  APPLYING,  rtve  particulars  about 
yourself,  education,  ambition,  etc., 
state  marital  and  draft  status,  ealary 
expected.  Write  Box  1214,  Editor  A 
Publieher. 


PROGRESSIVE  group  of  suburban 
weeklies  in  Midwest,  winner  of  many 
local  and  national  awards,  has  opening 
for  outstanding  advertising  man  with 
a  sincere  sense  of  selling  and  manag¬ 
erial  ability.  Must  have  sales  ability 
and  drive  with  proven  record  on  spe¬ 
cial  events  and  promotions!  selling. 
Compensation  based  upon  ability  to 
produce,  with  eventual  stock  owner¬ 
ship.  Write  Box  1242,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  desires  Dis¬ 
play  Manager  who  can  direct  depart¬ 
ment,  produce  layouts  and  create  spe¬ 
cial  pages.  Give  complete  details.  Box 
1505,  Editor  A  F^blUher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advcrtisiiig  _ 


WANTED:  Advertising  salesman  on 
ABC  evening  newspaper  of  6,400  in 
community  9,000.  Prefer  young  man 
with  some  practical  experience.  Ad¬ 
dress  The  Spirit,  Punxautawney,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


AGGRESSIVE  Ohio  daily  offers  real 
opportunity  to  man  with  display  sales 
and  service  experience.  Nine-man 
staff.  Fine  city  over  50,000.  Write  in 
detail  and  confidence.  Box  1530, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Display  Advertising 
'Salesman.  Selling  and  servicing  ac¬ 
counts.  Salaj^  and  Commission  ar¬ 
rangement.  Write  Scranton  Mouton, 
’The  Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
by  chain  of  small  dailies  who  pick 
up  run  down  properties,  paying  mini¬ 
mum  salaries  plus  10%  of  stock  to 
key  executives.  If  such  an  opportunity 
interests  you,  write  Box  18,  Station 
G,  New  York  19,  New  York,  stating 
experience  in  detail,  minimum  salary 
wanted,  age,  etc. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  solicitation, 
layouts,  promotions.  Assistant  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Box  1644,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  staff  man,  2  to  4  years 
experience.  Attractive  town  Central 
East.  Live  organisation,  bonus  oppor¬ 
tunity.  write  Box  1513,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  wanted:  A  large  mid- 
western  chain  of  newspapers  has  an 
opening  on  the  display  staff  of  one 
of  its  properties  in  Kansas.  The  man 
we  want  should  have  the  ability  to 
call  on  any  type  of  accounts  .  .  .  large 
or  small,  and  handle  any  situation. 
The  salary  to  start  is  moderate,  but 
working  conditions  and  opportunity 
are  excellent.  Send  full  details  of 
background  and  experience  to  Box 
1654.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FAST  GROWING  daily  has  need  for 
hard-hitting  salesmen.  Manager’s  job 
open  for  the  man  who  clicks.  Adequate 
salary  arrangement.  Write  fully  Box 
1649.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  MANAGER.  Strong 
mid-west  newspaper.  Must  have  ideas 
and  drive.  Give  full  details.  Box  1639, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


We  want  SALESMAN — we  have  copy 
boys.  If  you  know  newspaper  business, 
and  can  sell,  we  can  use  you.  Good 
opportunity  strong  mid-west  newspa¬ 
per.  Box  1640,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  experience  in  han¬ 
dling  local  display  who  can  develop 
new  accounts.  Give  experience,  salary 
expected.  Write  Advertising  Manager, 
Post-Presc.  El  Centro,  California. 


ADVERTISING  salesman  capable  of 
becoming  publisher,  part  owner  of 
small  daily  after  working  5  years  for 
us  as  advertising  salesman  to  learn 
our  methods  while  we  get  acquainted 
with  your  character  and  ability.  We 
own  chain  of  small  dailies. 

DO  not  apply  if  you  want  to  start 
at  top.  You  must  be  hard-working 
legman,  make  fast  good  layouts,  and 
good  salesman.  Knowledge  of  news 
advantageous. 

WRITE  of  selling  successes,  special 
events,  contracts.  Write  fully  stating 
age,  education,  experience  in  full,  ref¬ 
erences,  past  salaries,  salary  expected. 
Write  Box  1561,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDI'TOR  for  large  farm  weekly,  take 
full  charge.  Midwest.  Must  have 
knowledge  farm  field.  Permanent.  Well 
established.  Box  1528,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  top  news  man,  with  at 
leaet  5  years  experience  for  eastern 
seaboard  morning  daily.  State  age. 
experience,  ealary  deeired.  Box  1531, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER,  New  England  Daily, 
New  Englander  preferred.  Must  be 
experienced.  Five  day  week.  Box  1636, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter,  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  to  write  weekly  page  of 
human  interest,  company  news  for 
local  industry.  Salary  open.  Write 
fully  on  background,  experience  to 
Publisher,  TIMES,  Rumford,  Maine. 


HELP  WANTED _ 


Editorial 


MATURE,  sound  editorial  writer, 
capable  taking  charge  one  man  edi¬ 
torial  page  midwest  afternoon  daily, 
independent  republican,  21,600  circu¬ 
lation.  Must  be  able  to  satisfy  pub¬ 
lisher  who  can  write  editorials  him¬ 
self.  Write  fully,  state  salary  expect¬ 
ed,  send  samples  to  Box  1643,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


RBPORTORIAL  and  Editorial  assist¬ 
ant,  male  or  female,  for  weekly  on 
Hudson,  Box  1517,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN'S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  New 
England  M  —  E  —  S  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  paper.  Must  be  a  girl  of  New 
England  temperament  friendly  to  both 
sides  of  the  tracks,  thoroughly  ground¬ 
ed  in  newspaper  make  up  and  layout 
as  well  as  writing.  Must  also  be  a 
leader.  Lifetime  opportunity.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  medium  sited 
newspapers.  Box  1510,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


MAKEUP  Editor  evening  and  Sunday 
midwest  as  permanent  job  for  fully 
experienced  deskman  on  makeup.  Box 
1659,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photographers _ 


EXPERIENCED  Photo  Agency  man 
wanted  for  position  as  Photographs^ 
Exeeatiye  In  Paris.  Ability  to  speak 
and  read  French  essential.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  background.  Box  1637,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Radio  Writcn 


WANTED  .  .  .  female  continuity  and 
copy  writer.  Typing  and  shorthand 
necessary.  Send  full  details  and  salary 
requirements  to  WJTN,  Jamestown, 
New  York. 


COMMISSION  Salesman  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Public  Relations  firm.  State  sell¬ 
ing  experience  in  advertising  or  publi¬ 
city.  Box  1660,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD  OPERATORS — (fioormen,  familiar 
with  Ludlow)  Above  average  rn^eup. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Morning  P^er 
$100  for  89  hour  week — union.  Trib¬ 
une  •  Scrantonian  •  Scranton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


HELP  WANTED — Teletypesetter  per¬ 
forator  operators.  Union.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Scale  $94.00  day, 
$99.00  night.  87)4  hours.  Morning, 


ville,  Indiana. 


WANTED 

WORKING  FOREMAN  for  medium 
sised  daily  paper  and  commercial 
plant.  Practical  experience  in  estimat- 
mg.  pricing,  production  maintenanw, 
personnel.  Highest  salary  to  right 
man.  Reply  air  mail  Daily  News,  An- 
chorsge,  Alaska. _ 


PORiadAN  for  afternoon  dally.  Floor 
work  and  supervision  necessary,  ma¬ 
chine  maintenance  desirable.  10,000 
population  town,  4  machine  shop.  The 
Rooesonianf  liuinberton,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  _  _ 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PREPARATORY 
FOREMAN — iProgressive  firm  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  desires  foreman  to  su¬ 
pervise  Offset  Preparatory  Department 
which  includes  camera,  stripping, 
photo-composing  and  platemaking  sec¬ 
tions.  Technical  and  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  needed  in  each  of  the  fore¬ 
going  phases.  Salary  and  retirement 
benefits  excellent.  Only  those  qualified 
to  effectively  manage  a  department 
producing  high  quality  black  and 
white,  and  color  lithographic  work 
need  apply.  Write  full  particulars  in¬ 
cluding  references  to  Box  1614,  care 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


'SOUTHERN  DAILY  is  interested  in 
finding  good  man  for  a  good  job.  We 
need  combination  production  and 
mechanical  superintendent,  someone 
who  can  manage  efficiently  our  com¬ 
posing  room,  press  and  stereo  depart¬ 
ments,  line  up  the  work  properly  and 
get  us  out  on  time.  Only  capable,  sin¬ 
cere  men  should  apply.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  1609, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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INSTRUCTION 


Linotype-Intertype  Instrnction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Lot^an  18,  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


LINOTYPE  INSTRUCTOR 
WANTED.  Write  Box  1615,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  your  qualifications. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


_ Literary  Agency 


NEWISPAPERMEN’S  AOENCT.  Arti- 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdministratiYe 


BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Excellent 
background  in  35,000  circulation 
field.  Age  48.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  production,  costs,  plant  manage¬ 
ment,  labor  negotiations,  financial  and 
budget  planning  and  overall  business 
management.  Highest  type  references. 
Box  1622.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

WANTS  top  job  or  assistant  to  busy 
publisher.  22  year  record  of  successful 
management  on  small  and  large  pa¬ 
pers  in  highly  _  competitive  fields. 
Capable  _  of  handling  all  advertising, 
news,  circulation,  production  and  la¬ 
bor  problems. 

VERY  conscious  of  the  relation  of 
costs  to  profits  and  have  outstanding 
record  of  profitable  operations. 

CAN  secure  complete  cooperation  of 
department  heads  and  work  with  them 
to  increase  production.  Know  value  of 
public  relations  and  personal  contact 
with  advertisers. 

46  YEARS  old.  family.  University 
graduate,  active  in  civic  affairs.  Avail¬ 
able.  settlement  of  partnership. 

RESPONSIBILITY  of  job  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  profits 
more  important  than  salary. 

ALL  inquiries  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Write  Box  1607,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  executive  raised  with  news¬ 
papers,  owned  and  managed  large  busi¬ 
nesses,  not  interested  in  present  salary 
but  opportunity,  looking  for  western 
publisher,  big  or  small,  who  needs 
good  right  hand  business  man,  know 
editorial  and  circulation,  have  capital 
to  _  invest  in  expanding  operation. 
Write  and  I  will  see  yon.  judge  for 
yourself.  Box  1316,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER  small  daily,  seeks 
greater  challenge  to  rebuild  run¬ 
down  organization  into  money-maker 
and  regain  lost  prestige.  Write  Box 
1648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBSTANTIAL  INCREASED 
PROFITS  CAN  BE  MADE 
MR.  PUBLISHER:  Legitimate  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  your  NET  annual 
profits  20%  to  over  100%.  Sound 
management  proposal  —  NOT  just  a 
new  scheme.  With  unknown  rising 
costs  and  taxes  this  should  appeal  to 
you.  Finest  references  from  widely 
known  men  in  publishing  field  assures 
you  of  fullest  confidence  in  reputation 
and  competence  of  advertiser.  Wheth¬ 
er  publisher  of  small  daily  of  8,000 
or  one  of  50,000  or  operator  of  a 
chain,  write  asking  "howl”  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  No  call.  Box  1623,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


WORKING  PUBLISHER  (not  owner) 
of  4.000  circulation  daily  in  north 
wants  to  return  South  or  go  South¬ 
west  for  comfort,  not  health.  Strong 
advertising  background.  Successful 
record  proven  by  present  stockholders, 
past  employers.  Also  interested  in  ad¬ 
vertising  director  larger  daily,  or 
weekly  chain.  Please  write  Box  1618, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

Artfato— Cwtnoaiili 

EDITORIAL  page  cartoonist  —  30 
years  experience  newspaper  or  syndi¬ 
cate — Gnappy  ideas  and  good  drawing 
Moderate  salary  to  start.  —  Samples 
and  interview  on  request.  Box  1348, 
Editor  k  Publisher.  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  EXECUTIVE 
of  leading  circulation  organisation 
available  for  interview  ICMA  conven¬ 
tion.  College  graduate.  Thoroughly 
trained,  now  seeks  opportunity  as  As¬ 
sistant  Circulation  Manager.  Training 
includes  management  and  knowledge 
of  city  and  outside  carriers,  motor 
routes,  agents,  road  men,  subscription 
salesmen,  ABO,  mail  room  and  trafflc. 
Presently  earning  $5,000.  Write  Box 

1326.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

WHY  take  a  chance  when  you  can 
buy  the  management  knowledge  and 
circulation  building  "know  how"  of 
mature  manager  with  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  and  m^ium  sized  pa¬ 
pers,  mornint^,  evening  and  Sunday. 
Well  known  in  field  as  good  builder 
and  promoter.  Best  references  and 
reputation.  Desire  connection  with 
publisher  in  medium  sized  city  in 
Central  or  Midwest  State.  Box  1638, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

Display  AdycrtMnt 

DISPLAY  ADVEIRTISING.  salesman, 
24,  hard-working,  aggressive,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Newspaper  selling  experience 
plus  good  copy  and  layout.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity.  Prefer  Now  York  or  New 
England.  College  grad,  draft-exempt. 
Box  1346,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  MAN,  9  years  experience. 
Currently  employed  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  daily.  Desire  position 
with  chance  for  advancement.  Present 
salary  $5,500.  Veteran,  38,  married. 
References.  Full  details  furnished. 
Box  1511.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ADVBiRTISING-BUSINBSS  MANACh 
ER,  thoroughly  experienced  all  phases 
advertising  departments,  plus  business 
management,  desires  opportunity  on 
paper  needing  efficient,  capable,  hard¬ 
working  producer  of  results.  20  years 
experience.  9*4  with  former  employer. 
Age  43.  Southwest  preferred;  W^at 
have  you  to  offer?  Leon  J.  Wilson, 
3771  Yonree  Drive,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  Phone  7-9316. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

HAVE  served  as  executive  assistant 
to  advertising  managers  and  publish¬ 
ers  with  one  of  America’s  greatest 
dailies  for  over  25  years.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  national  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion,  sales  presenta¬ 
tions,  reports,  research,  statistics,  etc. 
Willing  to  locate  anywhere  in  U.  6. 
Box  1604.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  available 
August  or  September.  All  Phases; 
National,  Local.  Classified,  Sales.  Pro¬ 
motions,  Layouts,  etc.  Veteran  World 
W^ar  II.  Three  dependents,  own  my 
own  home.  Must  have  a  minimum  of 
$140.00  per  week  plus  commission. 
Interview  at  expense.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  exchanged.  Box  1601.  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR-WRITER.  Seeks  newspaper 
or  related  position.  Prefer  N.Y.O.  or 
Boston  area.  25;  single;  vet.  Box 

1315.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

REIPORTER  on  aggressive  small  town 
daily  with  4)4  years  experience  in 
news  and  features,  plus  working 
knowledge  of  copy  editing,  wants  job 
on  larger  paper  with  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Single,  veteran,  28,  Prefer 
Bast.  Box  1522,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN,  21,  good  writer,  college 
grad,  draft  exempt,  wants  job  on  news¬ 
paper  big  or  small  anywhere  in  U.S.A 
Can  type,  proofread,  edit,  run  address 
ograph,  graphotirpe,  and  mimeograph 
Hard  worker.  Seeks  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  Sports  Editor  3  years 
daily.  Experience  all  phases.  College 
grad,  draft-exempt,  married,  relocate. 
Box  1534,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER 


OF  indignant  editorials  on  Political 
and  Economic  subjects.  Pro-American, 
Anti-New  Deal.  J.  F.  Finnegan,  153 
East  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CITY-SPORTS  ReMrter,  1  year  ex¬ 
perience.  Sports  Editor,  daily,  city  of 
70.000.  Features,  makeup,  ccmy,  head¬ 
lining.  Columbia,  M.A.,  Draft-exempt. 
Single,  Own  Car.  Box  1630,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


DESK  WIORK  on  daily  sought  by  re¬ 
porter,  Dartmouth  AB,  26,  vet.  Prefer 
Rockies,  West  Coast,  Canada  though 
go  anywhere.  Now  in  east.  Box  16M, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  versatile,  resourceful,  com¬ 
munity-minded,  seeks  permanent  ^st 
on  weekly  or  small  daily  in  East.  Box 
1608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPFJllENOED  COLLEGE  TRAINED 
NEWISPAPERWOMAN,  young,  wants 
work  in  advertising  or  public  rela¬ 
tions,  in  southern  or  central  Indiana 
or  Western  Ohio.  Wants  to  learn  trade. 
Box  1641,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  FASHION  features  by 
woman  accredited  with  Parisian  syn¬ 
dicates.  Newest  Paris  creations  de¬ 
scribed  in  popular  American  style. 
Items  furnished  per  yonr  preference, 
samples.  Box  1616,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RAFT  -  EXEmPT  June  Journalism 
ad  seeks  reporting  or  desk  job.  Fre¬ 
er  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or  Michigan 
but  will  travel.  Single,  24,  references. 
Box  1330,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  small  daily,  vet,  27,  M. 
Journalism.  Wants  East  newspaper 
job.  Box  1342,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN— wire,  copy  editor  10,000 
daily  5  years  desires  desk,  reporting 
on  medium  daily  east  of  Chicago.  30. 
vet.,  family,  college  grad.  Box  1888, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  vet.  24.  single.  2  years 
on  Metropolitan  daily.  Did  some  copy¬ 
reading.  wire  editing.  Have  car.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1343,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WHY  NOT  GO  AFTER 
TRAVEL  A  RESORT 
ADVER'nSINGt 

RETIRED  metropolitan  feature  and 
promotion  writer-editor  available  to 
conduct  weekly  travel  department, 
plus  rewrite,  etc.,  if  desired,  for  re¬ 
putable  daily,  preferably  southern. 
Temperate,  congenial,  reliable,  mar¬ 
ried.  Moderate  salary  for  permanence. 
Box  1656,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  MAN,  5  years  experience,  uni¬ 
versity  training,  family,  draft-proof, 
seeking,  general  news  or  sports  ope“; 
ing  with  future.  Now  employed,  valid 
reason  for  change.  Box  1647,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Photographcn 


EXPERIENCED  News  Photogra^er 
seeks  Oregon,  Washington  spot.  Box 

1606,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

NEWIS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Draft- 
exempt.  Age  27.  4)4  years  experience 
on  British  Newspapers.  Any  location. 
Tony  Darnell,  710  N.  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


NEWS  EXEXJUTIVE — Young,  aggrev 
sive,  widely  experienced.  Capable  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  too.  Outstanding  record. 
Draft  free.  Now  employed.  Box  1603, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

YOUNG  newsman  experienced  desk, 
features,  speed  grannie,  all  beats. 
Box  1605,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRIZE  WINNER 

PHOTO- REPORTER:  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  and  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners  Medals  for 
writing,  pins  11  top  photo 
awards.  Prefer  newspaper 
but  will  consider  good  pub¬ 
licity  spot.  Now  in  New 
York.  Box  1652,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-DBSKMAN.  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  M.  S.  Journalism,  Columbia. 
Single,  27,  Draft-exempt.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1653.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Rewrite,  features.  1  )4 
years  experience  all  beats.  Single,  24, 
draft-exempt.  B.A.  Journalism.  Box 
1650.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  WRITER — EDITOR. 
Now  editorial  assistant  on  New  York 
daily.  Yonng.  vet,  college  grad,  go 
anywhere.  Box  1611,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


references,  clippings,  two  weeks  no- 
tice.  Box  1642.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

FOR  3  years  on  25,000  circulation 
paper  seeks  news  editor’s  job  or  more 
responsible  position.  Veteran.  27,  A.B. 
in  Journalism.  Box  1629,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


experienced  Prea#man-«Uraotwr, 
Foreman  desires  position  in  small  »a» 
Coast  City.  Good  rofereneea.  Box 
1308.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

desire  change  aa  Production 
Manager  or  Mechanical  Superintend- 
ent  Thoroufhlx  qualified  all  phaeaa. 
Now  employed  as  production  manager. 
Available  for  interview  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Chicago,  box 
1518.  Editor  A  Publlaber. _ 

PRODUOnOiN  Overseer  -  Composing 
Room  Foreman,  yonng,  college  educa¬ 
tion.  20  years  experience  In  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  field  1“ 
tive  capacities.  Box  1521.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ - 

FOREMAN  Press-stereo  operation. 
Proven  record  of  acoomplishment. 
With  top-notch  references.  Box  1521*, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  Foreman  of 
Composing  Room.  25  years  in  dally 
newspaper#.  Familiar  with  teletypes. 
Aged  45,  married.  Best  of  references. 
Box  1532.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


mechanical  superintendent 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
DESIRES  change,  thoroughly  qualified. 
High  production  record.  Best  of  rel- 
erences,  twenty  years  newspaner  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  employed  as  Mechanical 
Superintendent.  Replies  held  *'*•‘11’*, 
est  confidence.  Address  Box  1657,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  man. 
Superintendent,  Foreman.  Experienced 
all  departments  including  pressroom. 
Capable  machinist.  Teletype  and  wire 
traniwiissioTi.  Union  or  op^n  shop. 
10.000  circulation  or  over.  Have  re¬ 
signed  effective  July  1.  All  cp****?®®®' 
ence  confidential.  WTite  Box  1619, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER  wants  job  on 
daily.  Knows  newspaper  engraving, 
experience,  veteran,  single.  Available 
immediately.  Box  1612,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ 

TELETYPESETER  SPECIALIST 
COMPLETE  development  of  d«art- 
ment  including  mechanical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  phases.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  references.  College 
background.  Not  interested  in  minor 
or  temporary  expedient  installations. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1626,  Editor 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Want  some  newsprint  at  $85  panics  —  including  Abitibi,  St. 


per  ton? 


Regis  and  Ontario — in  the  organ- 


tion  by  an  equivalent  amount 
when  grinding  these  hardwoods 
and  reduce  the  investment  in  new 
plants  by  a  like  percentage. 
Beech  and  maple  woods  are 
pulped  at  a  considerably  higher 
rate  than  is  aspen  or  birch. 

“3.  The  greatest  economic  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Chemigroundwood 


All  you  have  to  do  is  build  a  ization  recently  which  has  paid  pulps  is  the  fact  that  the  density 
plant  to  make  newsprint  from  $40,000  a  year  for  the  work.  A  of  the  most  available  hardwoods 
plentiful  hardwoods  somewhere  in  similar  amount  was  paid  by  the  enables  them  to  produce  approxi- 
New  York  or  New  England  and  State  of  New  York.  mately  25%  more  pulp  per  cord 

utilize  the  Chemigroundwood  At  one  time  three  of  the  com-  of  wood  than  can  be  obtained 


New  York  or  New  England  and  State  of  New  York.  mately  25%  more  pulp  per  cord 

utilize  the  Chemigroundwood  At  one  time  three  of  the  com-  of  wood  than  can  be  obtained 
process  perfected  by  the  New  panics  conducted  pilot  operations  from  the  coniferous  woods  like 
York  State  College  of  Forestry.  of  the  new  process.  Now  there  spruce.  Birch  wood,  for  example, 


York  State  College  of  Forestry.  of  the  new  process.  Now  there  spruce.  Birch  wood,  for  example. 

It  can  be  done.  is  only  one  in  up-state  New  York,  yields  approximately  2,900  lbs.  of 

By  a  tested,  commercially-prac-  The  report  on  the  new  process  Chemigroundwood  pulp  per  cord 
tical  process,  these  hardwoods  can  reveals  that  87%  of  the  wood  jn  comparison  with  not  more  than 

be  converted  into  pulp  for  about  supply  for  pulp-makers  now  comes  2.200  lbs.  of  mechanical  pulp  from 

$40  a  ton,  a  saving  of  at  least  from  the  coniferous  species.  One-  spruce.  This  700  lbs.  of  additional 
$25  from  the  price  of  spruce  third  of  the  remaining  available  pulp  produced  by  the  dense  hard- 
groundwood  pulp  used  in  Canada,  timber  supply  in  the  U.  S.  consists  woods  has  a  value  of  $22.75  at 
No  difference  in  method  exists  of  hardwo^s  and  this  percentage  current  prices  of  $65  per  ton  for 
in  turning  either  of  these  pulps  is  rapidly  increasing  as  the  re-  spruce  mechanical  pulp.  This 
into  paper,  newsprint  included,  serve  softwood  supply  is  further  single  advantage  is  sufficiently 
Projecting  the  cost  ratio,  the  depleted.  In  New  York  and  New  great  to  more  than  several  times 
Chemigroundwood  process  (chem-  England  where  the  pulpwood  situ-  absorb  the  additional  costs  of 
ical  pretreatment,  then  grinding)  ation  is  most  critical  the  available  steam,  chemicals  and  labor  which 
can  mean  $85  newsprint  or  less  timber  supply  amounts  to  493  are  required  for  the  manufacture 
instead  of  $106,  or  $110,  or  the  million  cords,  of  which  178  mil-  qJ  Chemigroundwood  pulps.” 
$116  just  announced  this  week.  lion  cords  are  softwoods  and  315  (These  costs  were  figured  more 


Pulping  hardwoods  has  been 


$116  just  announced  this  week.  lion  cords  are  softwoods  and  315  (These  costs  were  figured  more 

There  was  a  small  mention  of  million  cords  are  hardwoods,  than  a  year  ago.) 
this  in  E  &  P  a  year  ago  February  Present  annual  consumption  in  *  *  * 

(there  should  have  been  more),  this  area  is  nearly  12  million  cords  Pulping  hardwoods  has  been 
and  some  of  the  newspapers  car-  but  because  of  the  decline  in  soft-  Jone  for  25-30  years,  without 
ried  a  story  on  it  when  a  report  woods  many  mills  are  forced  to  commercial  significance.  Grinding 
was  delivered  to  the  Technical  import  pulpwood  from  Canada,  them  as  softwoods  are  ground 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Only  35%  of  the  growing  stock  niade  the  fibers  short,  and  there- 
Industry.  But  it  didn’t  stir  much  is  softwoods.  Eighty  percent  of  fore  made  the  paper  weak.  Cost 
interest.  the  hardwoods  is  beech,  birch  and  out  of  jjng 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  see  what  maple  which,  until  now,  manufac-  The  Chemigroundwood  process, 
has  been  done  and  can  be  done  turers  of  mechanical  pulp  have  however,  as  reported  above,  grinds 
in  this  field.  had  little  success  in  converting  in-  hardwoods  twice  as  fast  as  spruce 

*  *  *  to  usable  fibre.  and  cheaper,  and  yields  25%  more 


in  this  field. 


*  *  *  to  usable  fibre.  and  cheaper,  and  yields  25%  more 

New  York  State,  once  the  With  the  Chemigroundwood  pulp  per  cord  than  spruce  does, 
proud  leader  in  pulp  production,  process,  the  picture  is  now  ^^5  quality,  the  hardwood 
has  dropped  to  eighth  place  in  30  changed  and  the  once-productive  pulp  jj  said  to  three  to  four 
years.  It  leads  as  a  paper-making  area  beckons  again  to  manufac-  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  spruce 
staje  only  by  virtue  of  paperboard  turers  of  newsprint  and  other  groundwood  making  for  stronger 
production  made  largely  from  paper  products.  paper.  It  can  be  bleached  as  easy 


waste  papers.  »  » 

As  Dean  Joseph  S.  lllick  of  the  Without  going  into  all  the 
New  York  State  College  of  For-  technical  details  of  the  chemical 


per  proaucis.  ^  ^  paper.  It  can  be  bleached  as  easy 

as  coniferous  groundwood  pulp 
Without  wing  into  all  the  ^^d  greater  brightness  is  realized. 
:hnical  details  of  the  chemical  Another  research  project  at  the 
d  grinding  process  for  hard-  College  of  Forestry  may  bring  the 


estry  has  pointed  out,  “if  further  and  grinding  process  for  hard-  College  of  Forestry  may  bring  the 
decline  of  the  paper  and  pulp  woods  discovered  by  Prof.  C,  Earl  cost  down  more.  At  present  the 
industries  in  New  York  and  Libby,  director  of  the  project,  and  chemically-treated  wood  is  stored 
through  the  northeastern  states  Prof.  Frederic  W.  O’Neil,  assis-  hours  before  grinding  which 
is  to  be  avoided,  early  and  posi-  tant  director,  and  their  associates,  was  found  to  speed  up  grinding 
tive  action  to  increase  the  avail-  here  is  a  description  of  the  eco-  35  much  as  5  hp.  days 


tive  action  to  increase  the  avail-  here  is  a  description  of  the  eco- 

able  supply  of  pulpwood  and  to  nomic  advantages,  in  brief:  per  ton.  The  College  announced 

lower  its  cost  is  essential.  One  “In  addition  to  the  greatly  su-  week  that  nine  pulp  and 

possible  solution  is  the  develop-  perior  quality  of  Chemiground-  p^per  companies  and  a  chemical 
ment  of  suitable  pulps  from  the  wood  pulp  and  the  very  obvious  company  are  co-sponsoring  re¬ 
hardwoods.”  advantage  of  utilizing  wood  species  search  to  develop  a  “simple,  effi- 

These  are  in  abundant  supply  which  are  cheaper  and  more  read-  cient,  and  controllable  technique” 
and  hardwoods  are  far  easier  to  ily  available  than  the  conifers,  j^r  loosening  bark  of  living  trees 
regenerate  than  spruce  and  fir  this  process  has  several  additional  before  they  are  cut.  If  this  is 
and  consequently,  with  good  forest  factors  distinctly  in  its  favor:  successful  another  shortcut  in  the 

management,  could  form  the  basis  “1.  Aspen  and  birch  pulp  may  mSacturr  of  Ja ^r  wH 
of  a  stable  industry  in  the  years  be  manufactured  with  an  expendi-  been  found. 

ahead.  ture  of  approximately  60%  of  the  would  seem  to  us  that,  with 


ancau.  ture  ot  approximately  ou  ,o  or  tne  would  seem  to  us  that,  with 

Leaders  of  the  paper  industry  in  power  required  for  the  manufac-  {be  price  of  newsprint  from  Can- 
this  region  recognized  the  situa-  ture  of  spruce  pulp.  On  a  cost  .,^3  increasing  $16  per  ton  in  less 
tion  and  in  1946  fourteen  pulp  basis  this  represents  an  economy  {ban  a  year,  U.  S.  publishers 
manufacturers  formed  the  non-  in  electrical  energy  of  more  than  should  show  more  than  casual  in¬ 
profit  Empire  State  Paper  Re-  $2  per  ton  of  pulp  manufactured.  {ere5{  jn  C  hemigroundwood. 
search  Associates,  Inc.  They  en-  Beech  and  maple  woods  are  b 

tered  into  a  contract  with  the  pulped  with  even  greater  ease.  _  j  o  i*  1  t*  J 


College  of  Forestry  to  carry  on  “2.  The  production  rate  for 
a  research  project  in  the  field  of  aspen  pulp  is  approximately  20% 
hardwood  pulping.  It  was  started  and  for  birch  pulp  it  is  over  30% 


July  1,  1946,  and  is  currently  be¬ 
ing  continued. 


“2.  The  production  rate  for  Tomado  RGliof  Fund 
aspen  pulp  is  approximately  20%  Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  Star- 
and  for  birch  pulp  it  is  over  30%  Teleffram  had  raised  $5,689  as  of 
greater  than  it  is  for  spruce  pulp.  June  3  for  relief  of  the  tornado- 


This  factor  would  enable  existing  stricken  town  of  Olney  in  west 


There  have  been  18  paper  com-  equipment  to  increase  its  produc-  Texas. 


EDITOR 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

June  10-13 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  47th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Chase  and 
Park  Plaza  Hotels,  St.  Louis. 

June  11-13— ANPA  Mech¬ 
anical  Conference,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  14-16 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  64th 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Gear¬ 
hart,  Gearhart,  Ore. 

June  15-16 — New  Mexico 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  LaFonda 
Hotel,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

June  17-21 — Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West,  48th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  San  Francisco. 

June  18-21 — Special  Libraries 
.Association,  Newspaper  Divi 
sion,  annual  convention,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

June  19-21  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
52nd  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Statlcr,  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  21-23 — National  Press 
Photographers  Assn.,  sixth  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  21  -  23  — New  York 
Associated  Dailies,  meeting. 
Nyack. 

June  24-26 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  sum¬ 
mer  conference.  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

June  24-28 — Assn,  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  31st  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Mont¬ 
real. 

June  25-29 — American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  annual  convention. 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Race  Horse  Trainer 
Wins  $15,000  Verdict 

Baltimore — A  race  horse  train- 
•  er  has  been  awarded  a  $15,000 
verdict  by  the  Superior  Court 
:  against  Hearst  Consolidated  Pub- 
5  lications,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
:  Baltimore  News-Post,  and  Rodger 
1  H.  Pippen,  sports  editor. 

I  The  trainer,  John  B.  Hatfield, 

5  was  awarded  $5,000  in  compen- 
s  satory  damages  and  $10,000  in 
J  punitive  damages,  which  was  al- 
1  located  $9,500  against  the  pub- 
I  lishing  company  and  $500  against 

-  Mr.  Pippen. 

-  The  suit,  which  asked  $150,000 
damages,  was  based  on  newspaper 

s  articles  about  Alpine  Boy,  which 
s  bolted  in  1948,  causing  the  death 
e  of  a  jockey,  Benny  Leggett, 
e  The  plaintiff  asserted  he  was 
incorrectly  identified  as  the  trainer 
h  in  stories  concerning  the  fatality. 
I-  A  previous  libel  suit,  filed  by  the 
'S  horse’s  owner,  was  settled  without 
s  trial. 

I-  ■ 

3  Special  Editions 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — The  Spar¬ 
tan  burn  Herald- Journal  on  Sun- 

r-  day.  May  27,  followed  its  recent 
)f  16-pagc  color  peach  edition  and 

J-  32-page  business  and  industrial 

St  edition  with  a  10-page  refrigera¬ 
tion  edition. 
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Public  Opinion 


trend  against 


Socialized 


Electricity 


A  majority  of  the  U.  S.  voting  i>opulation  today  People  are  more  aware  today  of  the  excellent  serv- 

opposes  government  electric  power,  according  to  a  ice  at  low  rates  provided  by  the  business-managed 
newly  announced  1951  public  opinion  poll  conducted  electric  companies. 

by  Opinion  Research  Corp.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  .  ,  »  .  ^  , 

•  «  •  •  many  more  Americans  believe  the  govem- 

•11- trend  IS  a  rMjor  reversal  in  the  thinking  of  ment  should  not  spend  tax  money  on  federal  power 

millions.  It  reflects  the  temper  of  the  times.  projects  the  people  neither  want  nor  need — especially 

Survey  flndings  indicate  several  reasons.  now  when  every  dollar  is  needed  for  national  defense. 

Far  more  people  recognize  the  socialistic  implica-  . 

tions  of  government  in  the  electric  light  and  power 

business — or  any  other  business.  And  the  American  This  advertisement  is  published  by  America’s  business- 

public,  as  always,  is  “agin  socialism.”  managed  tax-paying  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 

*NMmei  on  roquett  from  this  nu^MMine 


l«*l  III  II.  S  \ 


■ 


can  sell  anything 
*"5  600D 


THK  POST  j^ivos  you  selling  teeth  to  sink  into  its  gohhui  ripe  food 
market  of  150,000  buying,  trying  homes  .  .  .  half  the  market,  half  the  evening 
circulation.  Food  advertis(;rs  and  ag(UK:i(\s  w(‘lcome  this  heading  nOail  food  pa[)er’s 
data  from  its  Continuous  (irocery  Inventory.  Also  market  studi(;s  of  other  products. 

SCRIPPS-HOWAKD  NEWSPAPERS 


NfW  YORK  WorU  T^tgnm  <  Tlw  S<m  COlUMMIS . CHUtn 

OfVaAND . fnu  ONONNATI . Roit 

rmSSUROH . Pr*u  KCNTUCKV . Roil 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ......  N«wi  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Foil 

INOIANAPOUS . Timot  KNOXVIUf  ....  Nmwi  Smtinnl 

0»wr«t  AAvsriWiiv  D«pftm»nt,  RIO  Pmctt  Aomntim,  N«w  TpHc  City 


DfNVER . Roci^  Mtn.  Now,  IVANSVIUI . Prmt 

RIRMINOHAM  ....  foil  Horold  HOUSTON . frou 

MiMPHIS . rro„  Scimitar  PORT  WORTH . Prou 

MiMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcial  Appoal  AllUQUiRQUl . Tribun* 

WASHINOTON . Now,  U  PASO . HoraU  Poit 

CMmm  San  PrandMa  DatraM  CindaaaH  PhllaAalahla  Dalla* 


